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PEEFACE 


16. A S this way of writing, in caſes not 
much unhke this, has been ap- 
Proved of, and has met with great ſucceſs 
In other hands, it has been an encourage- 
nent to this.undertaking.  _ 
= Hiſtorical dialogues, it muſt be confeſſed, 
have a very taking elegancy in them, and 
che ſtory being handed forward in ſhort 
eriods and quick returns makes the retain- 
ing it in the mind the eaſter, and the im- 
| preſſion more laſting as well as delightful. 
The ſtory repreſented: here is capable of 
ſuch, and ſo many applications tothe caſes 
of young people, whoſe ſettlement is al- 
= ways in view, that there will never be a 
time when the inſtructios will be uſcleis. 
If any body ſhould object that too much 
is put here upon the woman's part, and 
that a lady cannot be ſuppoſed, in the midſt 
of her lover's addreſſes, to take upon her 
to demand ſuch an account of himſeif as 
is here ſuggeſted, that few men will ſtoog 
to ſuch an examination, and few'wemen -_ 
venture the loſs of their lovers M ch 
a ſubject; let ſuch conſider hoWtmatime 
ſatisfaction here propoſed on the As 
* part is, and that no gentleman can this 8 
rt hard a woman ſhould be ſatisfied Whe- 
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iber be is a Shrine or a Dn a man] 
'- of religion-or an atheiſt; and indeed no 
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N 5 
man of any tolerable ſhare of ſenſe will if 
addreſs himſelf to a lady for marriage, but 
be will take care to anticipate her enquiries 
of that kind, by fhewing ſome concern tor 8 
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The univerſal neglect of this trifle, boch 
in men and women, is what this book s 


| _ gefigned to correct; and there needs no 4 1 


greater ſatire upon that part than the ſuc- 


Fels of the ſeveral caſes here related, vrz. | * 


the happy life of the youngeſt fiſter who : 
came into the meaſures propoſed, and the | 
miſerable condition of the Tecond ſiſter who | 
| rathly threw herſelf into the arms of a | 
man of different Principles from her own, 
though bleſſed with all the good humour 
in the world. 
In theſe accolffits the very. great conſe- 
quence of being equally yoked is illuſ- 
trated; and it appears here how eſſential 
8 ſhare of religion, and a harmony of 
principles in religion, are to the , of 
= conjugal life. 

Too thoſe who do not caſt off all concern 
for :1emſelves, who do not make marrying 
a mere leap in the dark, and as the firit 
lady expretles it, ruſhing like a horſe into 
[the battle, theſe things will be of ſome A 
he moment. 3 As to thoſe t that are void of. care 


PREFACE. 


1an | 3 $f theſe matters, they muſt go on and pay 


For their experience; let them take heed 


no 

vill f 4 Ind buy it as cheap as they can. 

aut it the women ſeem to be favoured in 
ies Mpbis ſtory, and have the better part of the 


for 1 aff put into their hands, it is becauſe 
% 105 the hazard is chiefly on their fide, 

th 

is In the ſucceſs: but if it were otherwiſe, 

no $ et, if they. are treated with more than 

i brdinary regard, the author hopes they: 


Pill not lay that ſin to his charge. 
The appendix to this work ſpeaks fer 


Iful thing to reflect on, that ſo ſcandalous: 
an evil, ſo eaſy to be rectified, ſhould have 


World; and that maſters and miſtreiſes of 
families have not long ago, for their own 


11 eaſe, and for the ſatisfaction of one ano- 
f MW ther, come to a general law for th: mans. 
Jing, the punithing, and above all; for the: 
recommending of ſervants, which, if they 


1 | would do, they would caſily, 1 fay, bring 
; them to know themſelves and do their 
) 
: 


duty; neither of which is the care: among 


ſervants at this e 4 
But it is all our own faults ; We. recom- 
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End they are generally the greateſt ſufferers 


itſelf. Irreligious ſervants in ſome reſpects 
are the plague of families, and keep our 
Fhouſes always in diſorder. It is a wonder- 
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gone to ſuch a- degree as it has in the 
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| ſaucy inſolent fellows and wenches; I ſay WR 
we recommend them to one another, with- 
 _ -out any concern for our neighbour's tafety il 
or peace: In a word, to pay the debt of 
- charity. for thoſe creatures which have 
abuſed us, we forget the debt of juſtice to 
one another, and betray the confidence 
which one houſekeeper and neighbour 
owes to another, in one of the molt eſſen- 
tial articles of their family's quiet. - 306-4 
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This 18 all expoſed here: and, though 
this path is very ſhort, being but an acci- 
dient to the other diſcourſes, yet, I pre- 
ſume to ſay, it will be as acceptable, and i 
ini its kind as uſeful as any of the reſt. 
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n- HERE lived in a village near London an ancient grave 
be; gentleman of a good eſtate, which he had gained by 

4, ade, having been bred'a merchant, though of a very good 

> {Wwily too. He had been a man in great bufineſs; but in his 

1> EErcumſtances being eaſy, and his love of a retired: life in- 


res ſing with his years, he had left off buſineſs, and taken a 
oufe a mile or two out of town, He was a widower at the” 
ime of this _ His wife having been dead forgs Jury 
efore. 
hae had five or fix children, and all grown up, but none 
eitled in the world, though he had an eſtate ſufficient to give 
bem very plentiful fortunes. His three daughters were very 
agreeable women; and which was ſtill better, were very ſober; 
modeſt, ſenſible, and religious young ladies; two of them 
by eſpecially. And as the character of their father, and the for- 
ine be was able to give them, recommended them very well 
o the world, ſo they had ſeveral gentlemen that made honour- 
able and handfore propoſals to their father for their "INE 
riage. | 
I ſhall moſt carefully avoid giving 7 room m here, fs much = 
as to gueſs what opinion in religion they were bred up in, or 
whether the old gentleman was a church-man or a diffenter; 
and the fame caution I ſhall uſe with all-the reſt of the per- 
fons wham I ſhall bring upon the ſtage in the coutſe of this 
ſtory: my reaſon for which every body will underſtand oy the 
nature of the relation and of the times we live in. 

The father of theſe ladies had been a man always, ti tin now 
hurried in the world, being crowded with à vaſt buſineſs, 
taken up with getting money, and with growing rich; fo. | 
that * had much concern fan. * HR 285 * 


„r 2 


making very handſome propoſals to her father, [for he offered 


4B 2: 29 


care of the education or inſtruction of his children, but left 1 
them wholly to the conduct of their mother. Nor was it! 
any great loſs to the children, eſpecially to the daughters, their 
mother being a moſt pious, religious, and virtuous lady, wha | 
was not only extraordinary qualified to inſtruct her chüdren, 
but gave up her whole time to it from their. childhood, 

One morning, a little before her death, calling her daugh-- | 
ters to her, ſhe told them, among other things, that as to mar- 
riage ſhe had but two injunctions to lay upon them, which 
as ſhe was not likely to live to ſee them ſettled, ſhe would de- 
fire them to lay down as maxims in'the choice of their kuſ. 
bands, and which ſhe would, as upon her death-bed, if her 
words had any extraordinary inf uence upon them, oblige them 
to obſerve ſtrictly, vis. 

I. Never to marry any man, whatever: his perſon or fortune 
might be, that did not, at leaſt profeſs to be a religious man. 

2. Never to marry any man, how religious Joever he may ſeem- 
to he, if he was not of the ſame principles and opinion in religion at 
tliemiſelves. 

And as this was but a little before her death, ſo the daugh- 
ters were more than ordinarily touched with the ſenſe of. ity 
and reſolved to purſue it exactly. How they did purſue it, 
and the conſequences of It will be ſeen in the following 
4 alogues. 

It followed ſome time al that a gentleman of a very. 
good eſtate ceurted the youngeſt of theſe daughters; and 
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to ſettle 600l per ann. upon her}, the father was exceedingly 
' pleaſed with the match, he being a gentleman thoroughly well 
bred, an agreeable perſon, and in a word, nothing appearing 
to give, the leaſt reaſon why he ſhould not be as acceptable to 
the lady as he was to the father. | 
As he came thus recommended. to the father, there appeared 
nothing diſagreeable in it to the young lady ;- nor had ſhe at 
his firſt appearance the leaſt exception to make againſt this 
gentleman as to his perſon. Indeed, as to his eſtate, though 
her fortune was very handſome, yet his was fo far beyond it 
that there was no compariſon i in the caſe; and beſides all this, 
ſhe had this engaging circumſtance in the propoſal, viz, than 
| ſhe being the youngeſt of the three daughters, the gentlemaa 
had * over her two eldeſt e had bee Bene 


7 


431 


t left his more particular fancy, giving her that undeniable mark 
ir 9 his affection, viz. that ſhe would be the wife of his choice, 


ho d conſequently that he ſhould have an uncommon ſecurity : 
* 1 {4 the ſincerity of his love to her. 
en, The father oppoſed his propofal a ktdle at firſt, as a flight 
Fered to his eldeſt daughters; but the gentleman told him, 


TY 3 * at he hoped, if he accepted of his deſign of coming into 
e family, he would give him leave to take the perſon his 
wig 5 agment had made choice pf, and that he thought he might 


happy with: That it would be a very hard circumſtance 
him, and what he could not think of with patience, to 
Carry one of his daughters, and be in love with another: 


uſe 
her 


begin mann with them thus: 


5 


em nat he was very far from offering auy ſlight to the eldeſt; 
1 F ting him know, that happening to ſee the youngeſt 5A, 
. found ſuch fuitaBleneſs, and ſomething: ſo agreeable in ber 
him, that he reſolved to look no further: That, Perhaps, | 
Oy. | he had ſeen the eldeſt or the ccond daughter firſt, it might 
* hve been the ſame thing ; but as he could not aufe for the 
as of his fancy, fo neither could he anſwer it to his own | 
N= dnduet, not to chuſe her, that was, from the firſt moment 
Gy ſaw her, the only woman 1n the world that he ever —_— ö 
t. ald make lim Happy. 
8 Her father could make no return to an anſwer Gt Had 10 
uch weight in it, and which appeared to be fo fincere ; and 
4 herefore, not acquainting his eldeſt daughter with the deffgn oe 
[ e had to propoſe her to him, he took occaſon to talk te 
| n altogether one morning as they were _—_ chocolate: : 
| 


aſe 1. 


Father.” ö TELL, girls, you little think now. idk 12 * 

| you all is like to be firſt married. What 
fay you, child? (turn ing to the youngeſt) I heperyor, are on- 5 
tent to let your eldeſt ſiſters go before you. 5 


go before me; for 1 ſee nothing 3 in 8 whe to Mk me in 


1 


5 


Far Why, what's the matter that yen W ba 
with 'the-world all on a ſudden? is it that you think: yourlelf : 
too a wt vey are or every body to good Ri you 7 
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zd Daughter. Yes, yes, Sir I deſire both y gters day ; 


14. 
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[wo] | 2 
3d Da. No, Sir; I am neither ſo vain to ink the firſt, of { - 
fo humble to think the laſt ;. but I deſire. to think of myſel 

as J ought to think. | . ) 

Fa. How is that, pray! „ Ins | 

3d Da. Why, Sir, I think F ve — to change for the 
worſe; and this is not an age to change for the better; and 
therefore I deſire to be as Lam. 

Fa. Why, is this age ſo much worſe than that which wenth 

| before pray? 

zd Da, Nay, Sir, I don't 1580 but F am = well catis. 
fied, Sir, with-your firſt Pepe! that my fiſters may try be. 

8 5 

a. Well, well: uh if you go beſars your ſiſters, there wilf 
Ke no harm done, if it be to your liking, I hope. I dare ſay 

. » Bone of your fiſters will be angry. At which the two eldeſt 
fſuaid, No, no; we ſhall be very glad to ſee it. And ſo they 

fell to jeſting with their youngeſt ſiſter, till they almoſt an- f 

gered her. | 

' You are mighty difficult, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, that you fall | 

| upon the whole world, as if there was nothing = enough | 

for you. 

Says the focopd ſiſter, She will be as eaſy pleaſed as ano- | 
ther, I warrant her, if ſhe was talked to in earneft. Upon | 

Which, notwithſtanding their, father was preſent, they fell to | 

__ rallying one another between jeſt and earneſt, a little too | 
warmly, as follows :- 

zd Da. That may be as my eldeſt ſiſters teach me. I hope 
they intend to ſet me a good example; for it is their turn 

Auſt. 

"1ſt Da. We don't know that; if a good offer comes in 
your way you'll hardly put it off, any: ſay, Your: betteis muſt 
8⁰ beſore ou. 

- 3d Da. For all you are both my eldeſt ſiſters, I queſtion 

x whether you underſtand what a good offer means: and it may 
de have conſidered it no more than I. There's a e in 
that word. 

1ſt Da. O! Pl 8 ir in a few. words: A good eſtate, 
and a man you like. 
2d Da. Nay, you might have ſtopt at the firſt: it is 1 

matter what the man is if the eſtate be but good. 

It; Da. Is that the . my eee intend to aer 


1 
a 


. 4 
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| $I 
ſt, of 0 Fa. Ay, and a good example too, child. | 
ny (eli Ed Da. You are diſpoſed to jeſt, Sir; but 1 believe. you 
ald not be pleaſed with ſuch a way of e a huſband 
any of your daughters. 
r thel Ed Da. I hope my father would; I am ſure I ſhould, — 
and zd Da. That's no token to me that you have <onfidered 
ach of the matter, as I ſaid before. 
went 2d Da. Why, what would you have befities a 83 eſtate? 
WF hat matter is it what the man is? I would paſs by a great 
any homely defects for a good ſettlement. 
zd Da. As for the homely defects, perhaps 1 may be no 
cer than you, if there was nothing elſe wanting. 
Jad Da. What can be wanting if there be money enough 5 


fats. 
. be. 


; wil 


ſay 3d Da. Nothing, 1 hope, when my ſiſter comes to chooſe. 

1deit 2d Da. No, nor when you come to chooſe neither, it may | 

they | 
4 Da. I am afraid there will: 


t An- 1 


ad Da. For my parts I ſhall inquire for ann elſe as 1 
1 fall | 


ow- of. 
ugh 3d Da. No! What ! would you have your huſband have 
| d religion? 
2no. & 24 Da. What have I do with his religion ? he'll be a Ch ri f. 
pon Han 1 Hope. 


11 to 3d Da. And what if he ſhould not? 


too ad Da. Nay, then he may be a heathen if be vil, what's 
| lat to me. 


ou have not conſidered much of the matter. 
2d Da. No indeed, not I; pat I ſuppoſe my younget 
ſter has. | 
3d Da, Your younger ſiſter never told you ſo yet. But 
nethinks there requires very little conſideration to ſay, if ever 
ſhould marry, I would not have a rake, a heathen; 3 pro- 
ligate fellow, a man without religion, purely for his money. 
If yon think theſe things no objectiens, and are got over ſuch | 
cruples in the caſe, I muſt tell you ſiſter that it ſeems the 
duſineſs has been more in your head than mine, or at leaſt to 
worſt purpoſe, 5 5 

ad Da, Well it may beſo; and then it may follow, thae 
whey yewhave conflerodmere of it RIO will be oy "FF. 
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3d Da. That's a i proof of what I have aid defore, tag 0 


: E | 

BY zd Da. What, to marry an Atheiſt ! a. ann of no pri 1 BS 

| eiples! that knows neither God nor devil! = 
2d. Da. Ay, ay; that, or any thing elſe, if you have but: 

; good ſettlement child. A good ſettlement wilt make up a 

} _ thoſe things; you'd take him I warrant you. iS 

3d Da. No, ſiſter; not for all I can ſee with my eyes. 3 A 

2d Da. O, you don't know-your own mind tiff you com. 


to be tried; we ſhall ſee you tell another tale hereafter. IM” 
234 Da. I an't fo fond of a huſband, whatever my fiſter is 
Here the father ſeeing that the younger ſiſter began to b ; 4 
2 little moved, and unwilling they ſhould make a quarrel off : 


it, put an end to the diſcourſe, and ſo they ſoon after with. 
drew; and then the father being left with the eldeſt danghterſ * 
| | only, went on with his diſcourſe thus to her! E 
Fa. Child, you are a little too hard upon your ſiſter. $ 
Dua. She ſhould not have taken Sir; ſne knows it is but 


” — — * 
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in jeſt. ' 

Fra. But you do not know: er it may be all in jeſt or PS 
B not. F 
| ; OT” 3 Nav, Sir, I am Gre all our ſhare in it was in jeſt; 7 as 


- there is any thing in it, I ſhould have talked in another way. 

1 Here the was very inquiſitive with her father to know if N 

5 there was any thing or not; at which he only ſmiled, }] 

Nav, Sir, then T: underſtand how it is. 

| Fa. Well, child; how will you take it, to fee your youngeſt 
aer married before yau. 

De. Q very well, Sir; I ſhall be very glad of it, if it be 

| for her good. But if I were to ſpeak my raind, I ſhould ſay 

ſomething to her about it, that it may be there . be oc- 
calion for. 

Fa. Well, pray ſpeak your mind then, 

Da. Why, Sir, for all my ſiſter's bantering her, I muſt 
own; our- youngeſt fifter will not be wy” pleated i in a af. 
band, as times go now. 

Fa. How do you mean, child 3 

Da. Why, Sir, I mean, that though the may - be the ff 
af us that ſhall: be aſked, ſhe may be the laſt of as that will 
be married. 

Fa. Av, my girl!! 16 it ſo with you then? What Jos 
yon been bath making yuur bargains without me? 1 And 1 m 
they ſo near eie THe ONE: hard. io Ow 


6 

Da. Dear father, hom could you have ſuch a thought of us? 
You are quite wrong; you don't underſtand me at all. 

Fa. Nay; how can I underſtand. you any other. my If it 
s not ſo, explain yourſelt. 
Da. Sir, 1; mean. that my. ſiſter will not be eafily pleaſed. | 
She will ſcarce take the firſt that comee, I dare ſay | 
Fa. No; then I ſhall. take. it very ill: for 1 aſſure you he 
hat I mean is a very good one. 
Da. Nay, if he is a good one, it may be me may: but it 
$.a queſtion, Sir, whether her good one, and your good one, 
ay be both of a ſort. 


| 


pri: | 


but 
up al 


9 4 Fa. Why, he. has a very. good eſtate, Tl aſſure you's : 
Fith. 1 
zhterl ar beyond what ſhe can expect. 


Da. That's a gpodthing 7 ; but- that. will go but a little way 
with her, I know. 
Fa. Well, he is a very AP well. accompliſhed, well- 
bred gentleman. She cannot miſlike him. He is. a moſt 
agreeable young gentleman, J aſſure you. 
Da. That won't go a bit the farther with her neither, I am 
ſure. 
Fa. Then he is in love with her, and has ſingled her out 
from you all. She will be the wife of his affection to be ture. 
What can ſhe deſire more. YE. 
Da. She will defire ſamething more fill, Sir; thoggh the 
laſt is a thing will go very far; doubtleſs further than any 
thing we have talked on yet. But you know, Sir, my ſiſter is 
a very ſober, religious body, and ſhe will never marry any man 
that is not ſo too: though his eſtate, his perſon, his accom- 
pliſhments, were beyond all the reſt of the world. And this 
was the reaſon why I ſaid ſne may be firſt aſked any laſt 
married. | 
Fa. Nay, I can't tell how. matters are as to this 
Da. I'll aſſure you, Sir, ſhe will know how. ita 
before ſhe engages. FX 57 
Fa. Nay, let her alone to that part, thats. none of my 
buſineſs. | 
[Here he was touched a little, and Bebe mak: ſoftly to 
imſelf: O! why do I fay it is none of my- buſineſs? Whoſe 
buſineſs is it, if it is not mine ?] DTIC 
Da. But, Sir, when you know hey mind FR that as; * 


may F 55 MES: 11 i wh beg 55 


as to that 


[SE 


her venturing to diſoblige you, in refuſing what you may pro. 
poſe to her. | 
Fa. No, no; I dare ſay ſhe won't refuſe PI ſhe is not 15 
ſuch a fool nelther, 1 
Da. Dear Sir, then I hope you know he is a ber re- 
ligious gentleman. =o 
> Fa. I know nothing to the contrary, my dear; I ſuppoſe 
Ee is. N 
Da. But, Sir, it makes me anxious about it, becauſe ou 
aid zuſt now, you could not tell. I hope you will inquire Wi 
farther into it before you take any farther ſteps about it. 1 
Fa. Why, child, as to that, I dare ſay ſhe need not be 
< ae He is ſo good a humoured man, he will never 
croſs. her in ſmall matters, eſpecially in religious things. 
Child, do you think any gentleman can be angry that his wife ll 
an ſober and * To be b ſhe may be as religious as 
mme will. 
f Da. 0 devs Sir, my ſiſter can never be ſatisfied ſo, ſure. 4 
{He obſerves his daughter concerned at it, and that tears 
fond i in her eyes. 
Fa. Child, what's the matter? What makes you fo con. 
Fg about "5 
Da. It is a ſad life, Sir, for a woman to have no help "UT & 
Yor huſband in things that-are good, but only to have liberty 
for herſelf to be as good as ſhe will, or rather as good as ſhe 
can. By the ſame rule ſhe may be as bad as ſhe will; and it 
may be, he will like her ne'er the better for one, nor the 
worſe for the other. 
Fa. Well, he is a fine ann and profeſſes a great 
affection 5 her. 
Da. Before he has ſeen her, it may be, or knows any thing 
of her. 
Fa. No, no, he 3 fab her; but he has never been in 
| her company I know. 
Da. So that I find he cares not what ſhe is; ; he chuſes by 
her outfide only 5 | 
Fa. He takes all the ah: upon truſt. | 
Da. But my fiſter won't take him ſo, I can tell him that. 
Fa. I ſhall take it very ill from her if ſhe ſights him; far 
I affure you he. is not to be aer, 92 bas very near 20e. 
2 year eſtate, t 


| 3 
Da. But I am ſure, if he is not a religions man, ſhe will 
; Pen him for all that; my meaning is, ſhe will never have 
im: I ſuppoſe ſhe will not be rude to him. | 

| Fa. If ſhe does refuſe _ the and I ſhall yarns 1 aſſure 
ou, and that very much. | 

Da. I hope you won't, Sir: you will Ne ber ende 80 ; 
gc h1ſe to her own liking. It is for her life, and ſhe muſt bear 
the diſcomfort of it; nobody can bear it for her. Beſides, 


Site ir, you know 5 id very W infiru@ol by my 
mother. 

t be! Fa. Ay, ay; your mother was a good woman. 

ever Da. And vou know, Sir, I ſuppoſe, what advice my mo- 

Dgs. ther gave her upon her death-bed, viz. Never to marry a man 

8 4 | that was not religious, whatever. aber advanta 2 3 of 


with him. 

Fa. And did ſhe not give you the lame advice too my 
dear? 5 
Dua. Yes, to be ſure, and al of us. | 
Fa. Well; and yet you heard what your fiſter aid joſto now, 

viz. That ſhe would not trouble herſelf about it, fo * wa 
but a good eſtate. " 
Da. But I hope my fiſter would conſider better, "if the 


* ; came to the queſtion. 
* Fa. Why, child, would you refuſe ſuch A gentleman, and 


ſuch a ſettlement as this is, that offers now to eons nen bugs 


the fuch a nicety as that? 
Da. It will be time enough, Sir, for me mee dbnt. 
queſtion when I am offered ſuch a one; there” no ger; 


reat 
of me yet. 
; ng Fa. I hope you would be witer. . | | 
N. I hope, Sir, I ſhould act as aan me. "06 he 
in caſe is not mine now: if it was, Ia A begun the 
| diſcourſe. 
by Fa. Well, but did. your mother give you ieh advice, 
child, when ſhe was ill! 
Da. Yes, Sir; and more than ha ber le Bla us ſhe 
would leave it as an injunction upon us, "TW Tur dying 


DS & words could have any influence to oblige ys.” 
Fa. Very well; that is as much as to "Oe. the had found 
the 1 inconvenience. of it herſelf. 
| B 2 
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[Here his -conſcienc2 touched him Ala; . nh but 
flightly, and he fetched a figh, and ſaid ſoftly, If ſhe didit 
was nothing bit what ſlie had too much reaſon to do: for ſne 
lived but an uncomſortable life with me on that very account.] 

Da. Nay indeed, dear 7 we never yur any ſuch con- 
ſtruction upon it. | 1 

Fa. And ſo, my dear, you + think your fiſter will not like i 
this gentleman, do you ? Ws 

Da. Indeed, Sir, I cannot tell, till-I- know what kind of a 
gentleman he is; no, nor then neither. For how can I tell | 
what my ſiſter will like, or how her fancy may lead her to 
act againſt her N if ſlie ſhould like him wy well ga 


upon ſeeing him? | n 
Fa. But you believe ſhe won't. | _ 
Da. If he is not a very ſober religious man, I do think the WW 

won't. If ſhe does, ſhe muſt break in upon the moſt ſolemn 1 


reſolution that ſhe is able to make. 

Fa. Why, will nothing ſerve her but a faint? Alas! where 1 
Fa ſhe think to find him? What! would ſhe marry a t 
biſhop ? t 

Da. Nay, Sir, if ſhe ſhould, the is not t ſure· lie ſhould not © 
de diſappointed. -Miniſters-are but men. t 

Fa. No,, indeed, child; nor always the beſt of men neither. ll « 

Da. But, Sir, where there is a profeſſion of religion there 


is ſome likelihood of finding the truth of it; but where there 
is no profeſſion, there it cannot be. Now, though we are 
not obliged, to be ſure, our huſbands ſhould he- ſaints, yet I 
believe we ought to be ſatisfied that they are not «Atheiſts. ll 
There's a great deal of difference, Sir, between a friend to a 


religion and an enemy. 

Fa. Well, well, the girls of this age 5 not W. trouble | 
themſelves about religion. They generally let it alone till 
they ſee what religion their huſbands are of. 

Da. Dear father, I hope your girls are not of this fort. 

Fa, My daughters are like other folks daughters, I believe. 


I hope they are not worſe. 


Da. But, Sir, if that were true, then there would il be 
the more reaſon to take care that they ſhould marry religious i 
huſbands, elſe they would have no religion at all. | 5 


Fa. But how ſhall you know it? 


L 0h 1 
bot Dua. We mlt endeavour to be ſaticfied as well as we can. 
id it Th If we are deceived, it may be our unhappineſs, but will not 
ſhe Moe our fault: but if we neglect the caution, it may be a dou- 

nt.] 1 ble miſery, by its being our ſorrow, and our ſin too. 

on- Fa. Well, child, I hope this gentleman will pleaſe your 

Wi ſter as well as he does me; and I would not have her ſtand 

like in her own light. If he is not fo religious nom, it may come 
Wo afterwards. The man is a ſober, well bred, ingenious: gen- 


s 2 


of a tleman. 


tell Da. I can fay cn to it, Sir, unleſs I knew him ; 10 
to take notice of the principle. Sir, on which my ſiſter goes; 
ell wap by which I am ſure ſhe will act in this matter, that you 


may not be diſappointed, and reſent it; for I know ſhe will 
not go from it. 


* 


he Fa. Til warrant you. I intend to talk with her abut it. 2 
nn I don't doubt but ſhe will like him very well. ! 
= [Two or three days after this diſcourſe, the father beings 
re home this young gentleman to dinner; and after dinner he 
a takes occaſion to talk with his daughter, and to tell her, that 
this was the gentleman that he had told» her of that intended 
ot to court her; and that he expected ſhe would think of the 
a thing, and receive him as her own inclinations, and his merit 
r. 8 ſhould direct. 
re The gentleman did not difcourſe much with bes by herſelf 
re at that time, having no deſign to begin cloſely at the firſt in. 
Fe terview. "However, he had the opportunity of walking two 
[ or three turns with her in a green walk in the garden; and 
8. when he took his leave, told her, he reſolved to wait on her 
0 again; to which ſhe made him no anſwer for that tine. 
The next evening he came again; and after that for ſeveral 
e evenings together; when, having made her acquainted with 
I his deſign, and laid cloſe fiege to her for ſome tune; ſhefbune 


agreeable perſon. And her father prefling her to it. on the 


nothing to object againſt him; for he was indeed a moſt 185 F 


, other hand, and letting her know what honourable propofals 


he had made her, and how he had ſingled her out from all he 1 
; ſiſters as the object of his choice, ſhe began intenſibly to ſind £ 
E her affections very ſtrongly biaſſed in his favot. 
- All this while ſhe could make no diſcovery of any: thing 
about religion in him; nor ſo much as whether he was well 


incl or a deſtitu te. The * he ſhe wed her, 
B | 


3 4 * 0 child, I am a mighty good Chriſtian. 


[RF 


and the diſtance ſhe kept him od him not to uſe 
any looſe expreſſions, that might give her any light into his 
Principles; and, as he afterwards confeſſed, he found her ſo 
nice in things<of that kind, that the leaſt diſlocated -word 
would have given her an offence; and therefore he kept upon 
his guard a great while, till, at length, when they became 
more intimate, he-abated his uſual caution. 
Puy this time, as ſhe confeſſed to her ſiſter, ſhe did not. only 
like him, but really loved him; and having nothing to object 
againſt him, had: given him reaſon to ſee, that ſhe deſigned to 
have him. But ſhe was under a great concern to know what 


he was as to religion; and terribly afraid leſt ſhe ſhould give 8 
her affections ſuch a looſe, that though ſhe ſhould be deceived i 


in the main point, ſhe ſhould not be able to maſter herſelf ſo il 
much as to go back. As ſhe was muſing very ſeriouſly upon 
this one morning in her chamber, her eldeſt ſiſter came in to 
her, and began the following diſcourſe with her.) 
Eld. Sift. Siſter! how ſtands the world with you now? 
E N HUE Never _— ſiſter. If you do not help me 1 
F am undone. 

Ed. Siſt. What's the matter ? 

To. Siſt. Why, if I have this man, I ſhall be the rmiſera- 
vie creature alive. | 
Eid. Siſt. How fo? _ 
_.... Yo. Siſt. O! I am not ſure; but we hag converſed this 

month now, and I never heard one. word about it come out 
of his mouth. And if I ſpeak a word, he turns at off; and 
docs it ſo en. that I can't . in * word =, my 
Bite. - : 

Eld. Sift. I warrant you, I wanld Fad i-qur if it were my 
1 2 ONE 
Yo, Siſt. Nou cole not, I am ſure. 

Eld. Sift. Why, I would alk him, point blank, what reli- 


gion che was of? 
Vo. Siſt. Why, ſo I did, and he laughed. at me, g 
Eld. Sift. I ſhould have told him, 1 . afraid he was not. 
Vo. Siſt. Why, I did that too, in the very words, and ſtill 
he put me off. Another time I atked him if he was not a 


TFapiſt? Immediately he fell a croſſing himſelf. all over; and 
made himſelf, and me to, ſa merry at it, that, e I wh 


© Jv 
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I ally troubled about it, I could r not for my life get the bn 
rious thing out of him. 
Eid. Siſt. Why, you muſt let it go on a little fart her, till 
ou are more intimate: and till you come to talk of your 
ay of living, the affairs of his family and houſe, and the 
ke. 
V0. Siſt. Really, ſiſter, I am afraid to go on any farther; 
or, I muſt confeſs, I begin to have a ſtrange kindneſs for 
him: And, if I go any farther, I may love him better, till my 
Wfction may be a ſnare to me, and I may be prevailed with 
to take him, without farther in which 1 mall 1 * no 
peace in. I 
= Eld. Sift. What will you do then? | 1 
| Yo. Siſt. I know not what to do. I wiſh, you would try 
what you can make of him. You are free enough wy him 
to talk any thing of that kind, ſure. 

Eld. Sift. I can be free enough ; but that won't 35 it. lt 
he is too cunning for you, he will eaſily be doo cunning for 
me. 

Yo. Siſt. Why, do you think then that it is a diſguiſe ? | 

Eld. Siſt. What elſe can it be? Do veu think he guards 
himſelf ſo ſtrictly againſt all your attempts for nothing? 

' Yo. Sift. If I thought ſo, I fliould Es no _—_— 1 
would be a plain diſcovery to m. 

Eld. Siſt. Why ſo? 5 

Vo. Siſt. Why, if he was a tems religious aka 
would have no reaſon or occaſion to conceal it. If he en- 
deavours to hide himſelf, it is for ſothething that be 
_— not have known; 'and then I "RON not als; uh; _ 
after it. | 
Eld. Siſt. No PING of it: you cannot think 157 cabins > 
I0. Siſt. But indeed I do think otherwiſe; I verily believe 

it is all mere mature, and nothing but the height of good hu- 

mour; for I have never put the queſſion ee, to , 

t in a kind af jeſting way. 

Eld. Siſt. But why don't you then? why do yon witle and 
ally. ſo long With a thing of ſuch a Nau an't 
afraid of diſobliging him, are you? 

Fo. Siſt. N indeed L. am more afraid that Ns aller 


be better a great deal than my talking with him by myſelf. þ ” 


man walking in the garden, as was uſual after ſupper, and 


matter, ſiſter? (for he alwas called her fiſter,) you have no 
news, and another way it is. And turning to her ſiſter, ſhe 


ſome of the family was dead, leſt it ſhould grieve his miſtreſs, 
But the, without any appearance of trouble, returned, Well, 


my aunt is delivered from one of the worſt good huſbands 
that ever a ſober woman had. He took hold of that word 


Worſt good huſband ! what a myſtery is that? Why, truly, 
ſays the ſiſter, the thing is too true. Sir James was a very 


may be very true; a man may be a very good. huſband in one 
thing, and be very unkind in another; it is owing much to 
the diſagreenient of tempers. The young lady's ſiſter was 
diſappointed; 1 in his anſwer; for ſhe expected he would have 


that ſhe had found now, that what ſhe had told her was true; 
vix. that ſhe would not ſee it eaſy to break in upon him. kn 


E . 


Eld. Sit. Well, well; you bad better have it diſcourled | 
now than hereafter: 1 N not be back ward to ſpeak plain | 


to him. | 
Yo. Siſt. If I talk never ſo da he will not give a en 0 $ | 

anſwer. He is ſo merry, I cannot bring him to talk. 1 beg ff 

you will ſee if you can break in upon him. 1 
Eld. Siſt. Come, T'll tell you what I will do, which will 1 


You know we ſhall walk all together a while after ſupper; i 

III begin it before you, and you may ſpeak or not * 

take it in jeſt or in earneſt, as yon find it proper. 
Yo. Siſt. Do then; I think that will be very well. 1 
{The next evening the two ſiſters and this young gentle. | 


talking of ſeveral indifferent things, a ſervant brings the 
eldeſt ſeſter a letter, which made ſome little ſtop in their walk. 
She-opened it, and read it; and he finding her colour change 
a little in the reading, ſtept up to her; ſays he, What's the 


bad news, I hope? Truly, ſays ſhe, one way it is no bad 


ſavs, Sir James is dead: He was a little concerned to hear 1 
ſince it is the diſpoſal of Providence, I am not grieved; for 
preſently, and ſtili directing his ſpeech to her ſiſter, ſaid, 
good huſband in his humour, and in ſeveral other things; but 


my lady had a dreadful life with him. Why, ſays he, that 


inquired into the particulars; but he put it off, as a thing that 
did not concern him much. At whieh the younger ſiſter 
looked at her, and ſmiled, which was as much as to tell her, 


r 


4E 1 | 
She took ' the hint, and "reſolved to try the beft of her Kitt, 
and found it foon anſwered her end; ſo ſhe returned to Rinn 6 
=o cry ſmartly, No, no, Sir, ſays lie, it was not from a diſ- 
WEoreement of tempers in this caſe; it is much worſe ; it was 
iggreement of principles; for the gentleman was of a very 
od temper, I aſſure you. Then if he had a good wife, 
15 returns he, he ſhould have made it his firſt principle to be 
1 obliging and good tempered to his wiſe. Alas! ſays the lady, 
he had no religion, and ſhe is the moſt pious religious lady 
in the world. It may be then, ſays he, ſhe had enough for 
oer and her huſband too. Her being religious, faid ſhe, made 
his want of it an inſufferable burden to her. Then ſhe was 
to blame, ſays he: for what need ſhe have been nneafy at 
hat? Not uneaſy! ſays ſhe. How is it poffible a religious 
Vvowman can live comfortably with an irreligious profane huf. 
Wand ? O, very well, fays he again. What ſignifies it to a 

woman, whether her huſband have any religion or not? I 
have better thoughts of you, ſays 'ſhe, than to believe you 1 
ſpeak as you think, or that you would be underſtobd fo. © 4 
8 Her ſiſter had liſtened very attentively to all this, atid was 1 
eenſibly affected with it; but ſaid nothing till now, when ſlie 
turned upon her ſiſter: Why, fiſter, ſaid ſhe, ſhould yon 
think ſo? I hope Mr. — ſays nothing but what he is 
6 very ſincere in. Do you think he has not his teliglon to 
r cpooſe as well as other voung gentlemen? Madam, ſays he, 
3 how ſhould I chooſe my feligion that have not choſen men 2 
| wife? Then you are 'for {chooſing you la wife firſt, ſays his N 
n miſtreſs, and your religion afterwards? Why, madam, ſays | 
. he, don't all the gentlemen of England de ſo too? I don't Þ 
7 know what they do, ſays ſhe, but 1 know what they ougfit 
I | 
; 


'« JM 4 
nr I at. 


to do. 

She was now too well ſatisfied of whit the Herd before, 
as not able 
letter, and 


„ 1 
* 


and her mind was ſo oppreſſed with it, that ſſig & 
to hold; but making an excuſe to take her fifty By | 
Fo and tell ber father the news of the death of NA brother- in- 


ö 
| law, ſhe left her fiſter to walk with her lover, and wert up 
g into her chamber, and locking herſelf in, ſhe gave vent to 7 
4 ber-paſſions, by crying vehemently a great while. When ſhe | 
, had recovered herſelf, conſidering that the was obliged in 
8 civility to go down again, ſhe compoſed her thoughts, and 

kneeling down, prayed to God, to fortify her ſoul into the 


( 22 ] 


9 reſolutions ſhe had always taken, never to join herſelf to any 
man that did not acknowledge God, and profeſs to fear and 
ferve him; and, in this temper, ſhe went down to him again. 
She was with him after that ſome hours in the evening, as 
uſual; but he obſerved-ſhe was not eaſy or free; at length ſhe Ev 
told him, that upon this occafion of a relation being dead, it 


was proper for the family, and decent to their father, that they TY 
ſhould make ſome little alteration in their conduct, and deſired = 
he would not take it ill that ſhe retired from him ſooner than Wal 
ſhe uſed to do. This he could not object againſt; and ac. 
cordingly took his leave, believing that her uneaſineſs was Wi 
nothing but the buſineſs of her aunt's being a widow ; which 
though, as ſhe faid, ſhe was not much coucerned fore yet ER 

| ſeveral things about it might take up her thoughts, ſo as to 


ar her not ſo perfectly eaſy, or ſo good company as ſhe was Wi 
fore. 10 
But he was quite out in his gueſs; for her uneaſineſs wat 7 
of another kind; and the had nothing now lay upon her mind, 
but how ſhe ſhould diſcharge herſelf entirely of his importu- 
tunities, and yet without being rude and uncivil to him, and Bl 


without diſobliging her father; for ſhe was firmly reſolved in Wi 


her mind never to ſee him more. 
When ſhe had thus taken her leave of him, ſhe. went up 
into her chamber, ſending her maid to deſire her ſiſter to come | 
up; and ordering the ſervant to excuſe her to her father for 
hat coming to ſupper, for ſhe was indiſpoſed. 
As ſoon as her fiſter came into her chamber, the ran to her 
in the greateſt paſſion imaginable, and throwing her arms 
about her neck, O ſiſter, ſays ſhe, help me but out of this 
_ wretched buſineſs, and I'll never come into the like as long as 
I live. She faid no more, but hung about her, crying vio- 
| lently a great while. 5 
Sil. What can I do for Wu child ? a know P ll do any 
thing T can:. . 
Vo. Siſ. Don't you ſee how it is now ? Was 1 not fight! in 
my ſuſpicion? 
Siſ. I am afraid you are: 1 don't hier what to by to it, 
Yo. Siſ. Say to it! I would not marry him it he was Lord 
High Treaſurer of Britain. | 
Siſ. Wbat wil you do. then? 1 how will ou put him of! 


e 


( 23 ] 
| Yo. Siſ. Put him off! let him put bimſelf off, an he will; 


have no more to ſay to kim. 
nd BS Sic. Nay, you muſt 2 more to ſay to him, yy muſt 
in. 


F him ſo. 
Vo. Siſ. Not I; Pl1 never ſee him more. 


he i; Siſ. Child, you muſt not be rude to him: you don't want : 
= "anners. 
ws Vo. Sif. I would not be n to him, that's it T want 


our help for. 

Siſ. What can I do in it? I cannot go down to him, when 
e comes, and tell him you will ſee him no more. Tou can- 
ot deſire me to carry ſuch a meſſage. 

4 Sit. Shall 1 ſpeak to my father to do it? 

my Yo. Siſ. I think my father is the fitteſt to give him his 
Inſwer. He brought him firſt on, and 1 think he ſhould 


Vas 1 ut him off. 

ad, 0 Siſ. But he will be in ſuch a rage, 1 hardly dare ſpeak of 
| St to him. 

| 


= Yo. Sif. Dear Siſter, he won't be angry. with you, his 
anger will be all at me. 
Siſ. Vou know, ſiſter, my father's infirmity, that if he is 


He'll uſe me very ill if I break it to him. 
Yo. Sif. What ſhall F do then? III be gone, if I never 
ome home again while I live. 


zer Sif. No, no, you ſhan't be She; whither will you go? 
. Vo. Siſ. I beg of you, ſiſter, ſpeak to my father about it. 


down? 

Vo. Sif. If I muſt, I will; but keep it off if you can. 

[ The eldeſt daughter goes down to her father, a little before 
My and as ſoon as he ſaw her, he began the diſcourſe.] 


* 
1 * 


el me ſhe is not weil: Have you ſeen her? 
Da. Tes, Sir; I came juſt from her, ſhe is rot very: well. 
Fa. What ails her? She muſt not be ſick now, whatever 


7 ſe - does. Why; it is ominous to be fick Wen he: is 


«-Woglng. ©. 


Yo. Sil. No, that's true, I can't; I know not what to do, 


| angry with any body, he is angry with every body; ; 1 know 


Si. What ſhall J ſay, if he calls for you 2 will yo come 55S 


. Child, what's the matter with your ſiſter? * Her maid 
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Da, 1 PI ſhe.is. acer. of that than af any thing ce 
Sir; if the was delivered from her gentleragh,, ſhe would be 
well enough. _ 

Fa. Whatdo you mean ? why, ] intend they ſhall be mar. 
ried the week after next. The writings are a- drawing, and 5 
deſigned by and by to have given her a hundred ;paunds. to. 
wards buying her wedding cloaths. 7 
Da. You, may adjourn, that. a while, se has change 


her mind. 


22. Chang'd.her. mind.!, what do you mean? 0 h 
Tus father, riſes up i in a great paſſion, and walks _ the j 4 
room.] 5 
Da. Dear father, do not he angry with me; it is no buſi. . 
neſs. of mine. I had rather ſay no more of it, for I ſee it he 
will put you in a paſſion. Rut Why ſhould xa. be in a $ 8 
Paſſion with. me ? | 
Fa. Not in a paſſion! who can but be in a paid with a 4 
of you? Chang'd her mind, ſay you! Ay, and Ill change ee 
my mind too. I'll never give her a groat; no, not a el 
to any other man; that I'll promiſe her. 3 
Da. I dare ſay, Sir, ſhe has no other man in her, view. _ 
Fa. What does ſhe mean then? Is ſhe mad? to ruin, Herſeli a 
thus, and ſtand in her, own, light? Does ſhe ever, e ore tog 
have ſuch another offer? . E 
Da. No, I believe not, Sir; nor does ſhe ics 1 | 
+. Fa. No, nor ever ſhall. Fre marry again, as old a 1 am, e 
; and give away what I havt to Rrangers, before I give it to far 
children that ſhall treat me thus. 0 
Da. Will you puniſh, Sir, the innocent with the guilty; ? 15 
Fa. Why, you are all guilty, for aught I know : what do 8 
you. come wich ſuch a uy for? Where is ſhe? call het ET 
down. 1 
Da Sir, ſhe is very much el If you would leaſe Feet 
to let her alone till to-morrow, ſhe may be better able to ſpeak | a 
for herſelf, and you may not be ſo much 1 ina ann with * 
her. . 
Fa, Well, let her alone till morning then. "3 ſqppoſe. ſhe Il 25 
change her mind again by that time. eft 
Da. Iam ſorry, Sir, to ſee you take it ſo ill "of her; hut "A 
| 1 dare ſay ſhe will be the fame [wi ung 8, ; wg. 45 FR 


ne lives. 


# | 


LE 


Fa. w ell, then mr be of the ſame mind too to-morrow; 
SW [The eldeſt ſiſter went up after ſupper, to her ſiſter's cham- 
Per, who waited for her impatient enough. As ſoon as ſhe 
ame, ſhe gave her fiſter an account of what diſcourſe ſhe had 
ith her father, and how angry he. was; which, though it 
errified and afflicted her very much, yet it did not move her 
t all to alter her reſolutions; and ſhe. endeavoured, as well 
Ws ſhe could, to furniſh herſelf with anſwers to give her father 
Wh hen he ſhould begin with her. But whether it was, that her 
Weather was impatient to hear what ſhe had to ſay, or that ſhe, 
6 delieving he would not meddle with it till morning, came un- 
Wwarily in his way, is not material; but happening to ſee her 
e {ame night, he called her in to him, and told her de 
anted to ſpeak with her. 

He began very mildly with her, which a little encouraged 
er: for ſhe was ſomething ſurpriſed at his beginning to talks, _ 
before ſhe expected it; and taking her by the arm, feels for 
er pulſe. What's the matter with you, child? fays her fa- 


ery true. ] 
Da. I am better, Sir, now: but I was very much out x of | 
order. 
Fa. Only a little in love, my dear; that's all I hope. 
Da. No, indeed, Sir, the contrary to an — as I . 
poſe my ſiſter has told you. 


Mi Fa, Your ſiſter, child! I can lay no ſtreſs on any thing ſhe | 
. ſaid: I cannot tell whether ſhe was in jeſt or in earneſt. _ 
. Da. Sir, I am very ſorry that what ſhe ſaid is. diſobliging, 


i, and more, that it ſhould put you into a paſſion: J hope, when 
you conſider of it, you will be of the ſame mind with me. 
Fa. What do you mean, child, by the ſame mind? I have 
recommended a gentleman to you, whom you can have no 
mY objection againſt, and his eſtate is double what vou can ex- | 

ich pect: Vou told me yourſelf that you had no objection againſt 
his perſon; and he has made you his choice, and is in love 
1 with you above all your liſters; what can you deſire more! 
Da. All that you ſay, Sir, is true; and for his perſon and 
eſtate, they are both better than I ought to expect. But 
Fa. But what? Prithee, child, don't, bring any of me, 
canfing . to me, II * none of your buts. 


4 ui 


ther; they told me you wan't well; 1 think vour pulſe beats Ls 


+ 26 ] 


Da.- It was my fear that you would be in a e Sir, 


; and would not hear me. . (le eries. 
Fa. What father can bear to be 10 treated, and not be in a 

paſſion ; ? What would you have me hear? 

Da. Sir, I would have you hear the reaſons why I cannot 

comply. 


-Fa. It is enough for me to hear you cannot. The reaſons iſ 
| have for the match are good. You acknowledge the gentle. 


man is agreeable; you cannot ſay that you cannot love him, 
and I am ſure then you cannot give a good reaſon againſt it; 


and therefore I expect you will go on with it: I have appointed ' 
the week after next for your wedding; and here, there's ſome 
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N to buy you cloaths. ( Holds out a bank bill to her. 1 


Da. Sir, I beg you will not take it ill that I cannot do WW 
it, (She pulli hack her hand from the Bill. 
Fa. What do you mean? I adviſe you not to play the fool 


with me any longer. 


[Here the father being in a great paſſion, her ſiſter, who i 1 
was in pain for ber, hearing bim loud, came in, which greatly 
encouraged her; and ſhe ſpoke, though very 8 to WM 


Her father, yet with great plainneſs.] 


Da. Sir, this feems to be a bardſhip that never was put | 
upon any one before. If I was going to marry any one you 
did not like, it was no doubt in your power to command me 
not to do it; but I cannot think you ovght to commune me 


| 0 marry any man againſt my will. 


Fa. I have a great many reaſons why I ought to expect | 


your compliance in this ; and you know my reaſons are good, 
Da: Yon cannot then but think, Sir, that I have ſome 
reaſons againſt it, or I ſhould comply with my father; for I 


never diſobeved ou before; and why ſhould not my reaſons | 


be heard? 
Fa. I know you can have no reaſons that are ſufficient. 


Da. Wil! you pleaſe to let uy one elſe be Judge of that ſor 


oo?” 
Fa. I Ul have no arbitrators 6 me and my children, 
Da. I cannot help myſelf in that. _ 
Fa. My diſpute with you is. ſhort: Will you have $us 
2 e 
Dua. If it was not to my father, I ſbonld give a different 
anſwer; but I deſire fo ſay nathing that way diſpleaſe PR: 


E „ 


Fa. I can't be ſo much difpleaſed by words as I am by 
ictions. The gentleman has made his way through every 


Re > 6 * 


5 
$3 


ave entertained him, ſhewed him a great deal of reſpect, and 
how to treat him thus, and treat your father thus, it is in- 
olerable. 


ny part to be concerned. A 
Fa. Well, I know that. 
= Da. After you were agreed, you bring. him to me; 1 furs 
me poſe this to be that I might converſe with him, and ſee if I 
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him the firſt day as now. 
Fa. Well, what do you make of all this ? 


Mel. <> on RY 
Fa. Yes, truly, if you re not to have him. 
Da. Let him reproach me with that if he can. 


reſolved not to have him ? 
Da. I did not for ſome time reſolve not to have him, till I 
diſcovered him farther; and it was your commagd-that put 


all you pleaſe to lay upon me, than put you into a a paſſion at 
me. 


Fa. I dete 50 hem wor diſcourſe; anſwer me the quel. 
raiſe my paſſion leſs than your impertinent reaſons. 


then my anſwer is, No, never while I live; and I leave my 
reaſons for it to Him that judges righteous judgment. 


mine, any more than my cook-maid. 
{The young lady was too full to fay any more, and went 

out of the room while he was ſpeaking. ] 

Ed. Da. Dear father, do not ſay ſo. 


i hing, made propoſals too great for any father to refuſe: Tou 


Da. When the gentleman and you treated * this m | 
t was without me; I had no knowledge of it; neither was it 


0 liked to make him my choice; if this was not the caſe, you 
might as well, by your command, have ordered me to marryj 


i Da. Upon frequent viſits made me, I found nothing al. 
c agreeable in him, and ſhewed him as much reſpect as was: 
my part. I hope I have not ſhewed him more than became 


Fa. Why ſhould you have entertained hini at al, i if you | 


me firſt upon the trial, and my reaſons againſt it now are 
good, if you pleaſe to hear them Patiently : but I'll rather bear 


tion in ſhort, Whether you will have him or no? It will | 


Da. If it muſt be ſo, Sir, without hearing any reaſons; 


Fa Then from this time forward you are no relation of 
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Fa. Nay, it is no matter whether . heard me or no; nf 
keep my promiſe with her. 


Eld. Da. I hope you won't, Sir; it may be my ſiſter way Fi . 
= adviſed, or you may be farther ſatisfied of her rea- 1 "5g 
$ 9 
Fa. I know her reaſons well enough. He is not bypoctitef W 5 
Ne ine for her I ſuppoſe ; if a fawning ſmooth-tongued fellow 5 
would come and talk ſcripture to her, ſhe would take bim 3 Fly 
Preſently. She does not know what religion is. nm 
FE ld. Da. Sir, if that were true, ſhe would have Qronger By 
reaſons for defiring a religious huſband, than ſhe may have i K 
now; that ſhe might have a kind 6 to aſſiſt her. 
We have all need of helps that way at leaſt. We need | 
* huſbands to keep us back; a looſe irreligious buſband . 
a dreadful ſnare. P 
{This was a night of paſſion, and little was done all the 3 * 
evening by the father but to make work for repentance. He i .- 
was ſo provoked at his daughter, that he made terrible reſo. 
lations-againſt her, that he would never give her a tarthing ; 
that he would turn her out of doors; that ſhe ſhould go to, p. 
ſervice; that he would make his will, and whatever he left to ye 
the reſt of his children, it ſhould be upon condition, that they 
. ſhould never relieve her, nor own her, nor call her ſiſter, and if 
that if they did, what they had ſhould go to his eideſ ſon; Fo 
nd the like. | pe 
He was ſo diſturbed that he got but little- fleep all night; 0 
and in in the morning he was obliged to go out of town early to m 
his ſiſter's, about forty miles off, whoſe huſband was juſt 
dead; ſo that he did not ſee his youngeſt daughter any more fa 
| before he went : but juſt as he was ſtepping into his chariot, Fog 
he called his eldeſt daughter to him, What, ſays he, child, is tt 
to be done in this affair while I am gone? She won't be ſo Bl, 
rude to turn him off while I am away, will ſhe? Indeed, Sir, 
lays the daughter, I am perplexed about it; I know not how g 
it will be managed; but I believe ſhe will ſee him no more. th 
Not ſee tiim-! fays the father; that is the unmannerlieſt thing g 
in the world; ſure ſhe won't be ſo rude to me; ſhe might 
give me an opportunity to put an end to it handſomely. th 
Pray tell her, I expect it, and J aſſure you, if ſhe refuſes to 1 


ſee him till my un; it never ſee her more 3s ong as. live, 
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In -this temper is father went away] the eldeſt daughter, 
oe, lady, had her heart full with ſuch a meſſage, and ſcarce 


new how to deliver it: however, upon talking farther with 
her fiſter the ſame morning, and finding her ingen ible, and 
perbaps more ſtiff than ſhe thought ſhe needed to be, ſhe did 


: 2 at laſt deliver it. Their dialogue was ſhort but effectual, a5 
* follows :] 


Eld. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, what will you do in this wetter; My 


father is gone. 


Yo. Sift. What can 1 do? 1 think-my father | is yy un- 
kind to me. 

Eld. Sift. My father is paſſionate you know. 

Yo. Siſt. But not to hear me, nor aſk my reaſons, this is 

very hard! Do any fathers marry their daughters by force? 

Eld. Siſt. Why, I'll tell you what my father ſays to that ; 1 
he ſays, he knows your reaſons before. hand, and he thinks 
them of no weight. 

Yo. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, do you think chk of no moment? 

Eld. Siſt. Tis hard for a daughter to make herfelf High 
between her father and the reſt of bis N Fam * 
you are fo hard puſhed at. c 

Yo. Siſt. What would you do in my caſe? | 

Eld. Sift. Indeed that's hard to fay too; I would ata as my 
conſcience ſhould tell me was my duty; I confeſs there! is & 
powerful force in a father's command. * 

Vo. Siſt. No father can command counter to God's com- 
mand. 5 
Eld. Siſt, That's true, my dear; but conſider, child, bow 
far God's command lies on you here: I know your text, Be 
not unequally yoked ; and I remember m my dear mother's words, - 
that this cannot be underſtood of any thing but a religious 


W perſon marrying with a profane. 
Yo. Sift. Well, ſiſter; and you reit ember the charge the 


gave us, and the promiſe we made her; I look upon theſe 
things to be very binding in themfetivb and very wake: en. 
gagements. 

Eld. Siſt. They are binding indeed to what is our duty at 
the fame time, and they add force to it, otherwiſe the caſe © 
would differ. 

Yo. Siſt. Juſt fo I underſtand it; and I am mite I 
experience, and che nature of things join with-it 3 What 2 

C3 


wretched houſe cant . be, av it be the man or the 
woman's. caſe, where one is a. Chriſtian, and the other an 


infidel; ane devout, the other profane; one pious and reli. 
gious, and the other knowing or valuing nothing that is 
ſerious? What helps to heaven are ſuch to one another? For 
my part, J need no wicked diſcouragements to pull me back 
in my duty, no ill examples to allure me to folly ; I want all || 


the aſſiſtance poſſible the other way. 5 
Eld. Sit. You preach Hike an oracle, child; I cannot op. 


poſe one word you ſay; but what muſt you do? you heard | 


what fad raſh reſolutions my father made. 
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Yo. Siſt. No, I did not hear them; and I'm glad I did Fa a 


| Not; but, as I am ſure I am right, I muſt do my duty, and 
' truſt Providence; if my father does not do the PW: of his 


ahnten to me, I'll pray to God to forgive him. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, but what will you do with Mr —— ; 

Yo, Sift. I have no thought about him now, I am _ 
Well over it. 
Eld. Sift. But you muſt not be rude to him, even. upon 
ivy father's ac count. 
V0. Sift. Nay, I would not be 200 to him for his own 
fake, for I have no quarrel at him. 
_ Eld. Siſt. How will you avoid it if you do not ſee him ? 
Vo. Siſt. See him! I would not venture to ſee him upon 
muy account. 


- -Eld. Sift. Child, what do you call venture? you are undone f 


. if you do not ſee him. 


Lo. Siſt. I dare not truſt myſelf to ſee Nina Iam pretty 


5 ell over it now; but if I ſee him again, I know not what 
influence my own weakneſs may have upon my reſolution ; 
for I muſt own to you, ſiſter, I have no averſion to him. 
Eld. Sift. You might as well ſay, you own you love him. 
ois. Well, if I ſhould own it, perhaps it might beat 
deing called ſo; is it not better then, that I ſhould avoid the 
ſtruggle between conſcience and affe&tion. - 
Eid. Siſt. But I have a ſtrong fancy, that you ought to 
enter into a cloſer diſcourſe with him upon this matter: 1 
think you do not do either him or yourſelf juſtice elſe; for, 
- firſt, perhaps, you may find, that though he. talked looſely 
then, when he did not Ver perhaps, whether we were in 
x or exracſt, yet if * hed ſeriouſſy with him * che 


\ - 1 31 1 


2 main point yourſelf, (for you know our diſcourſe was at a 
Wittance, and was rather a kind of evil raillery than argu- 


| N ment,) you will find one of theſe two things will happen, viz. 


| 5 either he will talk ſeriouſly, and let you ſee, that he has a 


= bottom of religious good ſentiments, which is all you ought 
co inſiſt upon, and would be a happy diſcovery on your fide; 


or talk profanely, and be ſelf- convicted. | 
= Yo. Siſt. There is more weight in this, than in all you 
have faid yet; but I can never do it. 

: Eld. Siſt. Well, let me add to it, what I was loth to tell 


; L | you, and that is, what my father ſaid juſt now when he went 
. 8 away. 


[She tells her father's words, which ſtaggers ber reſolution. 1 
Yo. Siſt. My father uſes me very hardly. 7; 
Eld. Siſt. I am ſorry for it; but it is in nobody's poser 
help it: he would be the ſame to any of us. 
o. Siſt. What would you adviſe me to do then? 
Eld. Siſt. Truly, if I og 8 adviſe you, I would have you 
ſee him once more. 
Yo. Siſt. To what purpoſe ; p 4. | | 
Eld. Siſt. Why, if it be N to iy, whether what he fad 
before was in jeſt or in earneſt. 
| Yo. Siſt. I think the e is not worth the REO, 
ment. 
Eld. Sift. Really, I cannot ſay that. Would you be con- 
tented to have it true, that he is a lobe and religious 2 
gentleman? IJ 
Jo. Siſt. Ves, with all my heart. e i 
Ed. Siſt. Is not an eſtate of near 2000l. a year, ood an 


agreeable gentleman, very ſuitable, when. it 1s . 122850 2 
good Chrſſtian? 


Yo. Sift. I allow it all. | | 
Eld. Siſt. Well; and you have * not made ria enongh 
to reſolve whether it be ſo or no. 

Yo. Sift. So you would have me ſee kim once more, to 
try if I can perſuade myſelf to be cheated ?\ 
Eld. Siſt. That's unkind : would I have you to be cheated ? 
No, far be it from me! but I would have you mo no room 5 
to blame yourſelf hereafter, 


I 288 almoſt perfvade me to let hin cows to 
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night; but if he does, I ſhall be very ill natur'd to- Aim 7 
queſtion whether J ſhall be civil to him or no. 

Eld. Siſt. That is not my propoſal; you may do it, and 
be very civil and obliging too, let the thing take a turn which 


way it will; and I wiſh you would try. 
Yo. Siſt. Well, 1 inge will venture then. 


DIALOGUE * 


HE young lady having reſolved to ſee hoy . 1 
once more, at the perſuaſion of her fiſter, there needed 
nothing to be done but to fit ſtill till evening, when he was 
ſure to come. It ſeems ſhe had reſolved to ſend a footman 
to him, to tell him ſhe was gone out of town for two or three 
days, and fo to prevent his coming, till her father ſhould tell 
him in general, that it could not be a match; and to make it 
good, ſhe had ordered her father's coach to be ready to carry 
her to Hampſtead, to an uncle's houſe ſhe had there ; but on 
this occaſion ſhe deferred it, and in the evening he came, as 
_ to wait on her. It would not perhaps be poſſible to 
fer down the particulars of the courtſhip of this night, there 
3 Son a great deal of variety in it, and nobody preſent but 
tzemſclves; but the beſt account we have of it being from 
her own mouth, I have ſet it down as ſhe related it to her 

| faſter in the following dialogue. 

As foon as the gentleman was gone, which, his entertain- 
ment being not much to his mind, was ſome hours fooner 
than uſual, he came directly to her ſiſter, who was expecting 
her with the utmoſt unpatience, though ſhe did not look for 
her ſo ſoon neither as ſhe came: the nN dialogue will 


give an idea of the whole. | 
As ſoon as ſhe came to her ſiſter, he prevented her thus: 


— — — — - ” _ - 
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Well, ſiſter, you have a nice gueſs with you: it is all as 


3 


f 

| ou ſaid; and the buſineſs is now all done and over. | 

| - iſt Siſt. Well, before J enter into be ogg are you " 
| pleaſed and fatisfied? . 1 
fl 3d Siſt. Perfectly ſatisfied and pleaſed. 39 hore 1 8 
| Iſt Siſt. Are you pleaſed that you have ſeen W 5 
| 3d Siſt. —— pleaſed : dene but have fees 3 


kim — any good. 


2 


— 


tet 


F Sift, Is it as you expected? 
ad Siſt. Ay, ay, juſt as I expected; a true . per 
fly educated, politely bred, that knows as much about re- 
on as a parſon's horſe: that is to fay, knows the way to 
> church-door, but ſcorns to debauch his breeding with ſuch 
lumſy thing as religion; is more a gentleman than to trouble 
Irſelf with the meanneſs of religion, and not hypecrite 
Dough to pretend to the ſublimer parts of it; one that has not 
en long enough in this world to think of the next, nor is 
t come to any reſolution about when he ſhall. | 
© | — Siſt. I am ſorry for it; I aſſure you it is no. 2 
3 756 3d Siſt. But it as 1 expected, I zGure you, 
RS x Sift. Well, but though it is, I believe you are not for- 
1 you met him. 
| 39. Sift. No, no, not at all, T aſſure you; ; Iam much the. 
Wetter ſatisfied that I have now the open declarations * 3 
| 1 om his own mouth. 4 
Wy :£ Siſt, You ſurpriſe me; Thought he had had more 4 
y than ſo. 1 
* 3d Siſt, I aſſure you, as I told you, he is no hypocrite, 
Nie is not aſhamed to be believed to be full as bad as he is, 
ad made no doubt but I would like him the better for it. 
= :Q. Siſt. That's hard another way, he could not think you . 
ere fo too, ſure, 
3a Siſt. Why, he does not think he Ades any thing amid 
a aſſure you; and takes it ill to be thought miſtaken. 
iſt Siſt. I can ſcarce form all this in my mind. I with , 
Mo ou would tell me ſome of the hiſtory of this night's alu 
ion, now it is fo freſh in your thoughts. - | 
= 3d Sift. With all my heart; but it will de a long ſtory. 
| 1ſt Siſt. No matter for that ; ; it will be the more profitable, 
and, I dare ſay, not the leſs diverting. 
3d Siſt. Why, after we had been together hos half an 
hour, he ſeemed to recolle& himſelf, and told me, he aſked 
my pardon, that he had not condoled with me for the loſs of 
my unele Sir James - : I told him, he need not: for the 
loſs was not ſo great. He replied, he thought I appeared very 
much concerned at it laſt night, which made him withdraw 
ſooner than he intended. I told him, I was thoughtfol in- 
—__ but not ſo much about that; for though 1 n my 
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_ aunt was very ſorry for his death, yet I thought ſhe had ne 
* reaſon; for T was ſure ſhe lived a very uncomfortable 
with him. . He wanted then very much to know what I 
was ſo thoughtful about, if I was not troubled at the loſs of 
my uncle. I declined telling him, but did it in a way that! 
intended ſhould prompt his curioſity; for I deſired thing 
More than to have a fair opportunity to tell him very plainly 
what troubled me; and he ſoon gave it me. He told me he 
took \ himſelf to be ſo much intereſted in me now, as to be 
concerned in all my.griefs; and he claimed to know if any 
thing afflicted me that he might bear his ſhare in it; and added 
1 ſo handſome and ſo obliging on-that head, that I 
muſt acknowledge it ſhook my reſolution very much; and I 
bad almoſt given over my deſign; but I recovered myſelf 
in in a moment or two. 
- ft Siſt. Indeed you are a reſolute girl. I think what you 
repeat of bim was very engaging. 
3d Siſt. I told him it was very natural for prople to make 
| ſudden. tranſitions from other people's caſe to their own, and 
that indeed was the occaſion that made me ſo uneaſy. I knew 
nm aunt was a lady of great piety and virtue, that every one 
| knew her to be exceeding religious and ſerious: That, on the 
other hand, Sir James was a mad, frolicſome, merry fellow, 
that neither underſtood any. religion, nor troubled himſelf 
about it, but would play a thouſand mad tricks with ber, be- 
cauſe of her ſtrict obſervation of religious things; an”! this 
gave her a conſtant uneaſineſs. He ſmiled, and ſaid, He 
hoped I was not afraid of him on that ſcore; for, madam, 
ſays he, though I pretend to no religion myſelf, I cannot but 
reſpect them that do. This was the firſt and I think a con- 
fiderable confirmation of what. we had before; 3 was it not, 
ſiſter ? 
iſt Sift. I am ſorry to teas it; but Þ'll tell you, however, 
there was one thing that I obſerve to be a good foundation for 
religion, viz That be reſpected them that were religious. © 
zd Siſt. Ay, ſiſter; but we did not end here: I told him 1 
was very ſorry to hear. him ſay he had no religion himſelf ; 
becauſe, as perbaps 1. had not a great deal, to marry a man 
that had none, would endanger my lofing what I had, and I 
ſhould rather have a huſband to 505 me on e benen, 
than to pull me back. 15 


FRY 


(36 + 1 
iſt Siſt. What could he ſay to that? 2 8 
3d Siſt. He told me, he did not doubt but I would 20 RY 


S 9 c 
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b 
7 eaven without his help. He ſaid jeſtingly, it was a road he 
s of bad never travelled; but I might be affured, he would not 


willingly pull me back, if he did not help me on. 
iſt Sift, Well, there was SOL very honeit in that 


Þ 
inly 00. i 
he zd Sift. That's true, ſiſter ; but negative telgion i is but a 
) be door ſtock to begin on. b 
any 1ſt Siſt. But it is better than a deſpiſer of e you N 
ded i Wat to have acknowledged what good you found. 4 
at ] zd Siſt. My deſigns lay another way; I Wg at a fuller 
1 1 diſcovery, and I foon had it. 
ſelf WS 1ft Sift. Well, go on then. w_ 


zd Sift, I told him what tricks my uncle uſed to eral my 
unt; how he got a book of devotions out of her cloſet once, 
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8 and got a long printed ſtory about ducking a ſcold paſted into 
ake t; and another time got the ballad of Chevy-Chace bound 
ind into her pſalm-book; how when he knew ſhe was in her clo- 


et at her devotions, he would bring his huntſman to feed the 
ounds juſt under her window; and how one time he made a 
ellow cry fire, and the like; as you know, ſiſter, he played 
many ſuch pranks, and would do any thing to put her 
Zoughts into diſorder. He told me, 2 he was but a 
young fellow, and had not troubled his tkgughts much about 
eligion, (there was another ſtab to my x fitter, ) yet. 
e ſaid he conld not bear to make a jeſt of it neither. Þ 
| 1ſt Siſt. Well, but that was another word in his favour too: 

3d Siſt. I replied, L was very ſorry to hear him own that he. 
dad not troubled his thoughts about religion, and aſked him 
pon what foundation he could think of ſetting up a family, if 
hat was his caſe? He told me he kept a chaplain, and jeſtingly 
old me, he was devout enough for all the reſt of the houſe. I 
rew chagrin and dull; I told him that theſe things bad filled 
ne with very fad thoughts about marrying, and it looked very 


| liſmal to me; but all I could ſay, could not W him to 
if; believe I was in earneſt. ö 
5 iſt Siſt. I believe he is really very good tumonred.- 


3d Silt. Ay, ſiſter, that's true; but I look for 3 


en, arther in a ene or I am reſdlved LI. have no e 


Aa 
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Fe 111 Sift. Well, but pray go on with your ſtory; tat an 
fer did be make?” © 
zd Sift. He laughed at me, and told me he believed marry. 
dag would make him mighty religious; that he would chuſe | 15 
wife firſt, and then chuſe his religion. 5 
x - rſt Sift. The man was mad, ſure, to open himſelf "lf 
2801 
- 3d Sift, I appeared* then really diſturbed; and whether " 
—— it or no, I am ſure the tears ſtood in my eyes; 4 
» however, I ſtruggled with my diſorder, and told him, I waff 
- very ſorry then that it was his misfortune to begin with one 
that could not be content to marry upon theſe terms ; and 1 
hoped, when he was fully ſatisſied of the reaſon of ſuch a re. 
- ſolution in me, he would not take it ill, that I would ſtay for 
him till he had reſolved more ſeriouſly upon a thing of {of 
* importance. | 
- xt Siſt. That was very cunningly anſwered. 
34 Siſt, Then he began to think I was in earneſt, and told 
me he hoped I would not talk fo, becauſe it might be Longe 
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Til than he defired to be without me. 
| 'T rt Siſt. That was ſtill making the caſe worſe; for it wal 
1 as much as to ſay, he neither had any religion, nor intendeiff 
to have any. 
| 3d Sift. 1 did not fail to take it 5 and told him, thel 


longer he was witzout me, it might de the better for him; 
BY but the longer he was without religion, I was fure it would 
115 [i be the worſe for him, and that I wondered how a man of his 
1 "ſenſe could talk fo. He replied, he had rather talk of any 
thing elſe ; for he found this diſcourſe did not pleaſe me. [ 
told him, he miſtook me very much; for though 1 confeſſed 
if he did not Pleaſe me to find him to be what 1 hoped he was 
f | not, that is, a perſon who pretended to no religion; yet i 
* Pleaſed me very well, that he had been ſo juſt to himfelf as to 
let me know it, before any engagements: had paſſed be- 
tween us. 
uſt Sift. If T had not known that my G lter was never 
ae before, I ſhould have thought you had putts. a great 
many ſuch encounters as theſe. 
3d Siſt. You know it is all new to me; but, however, | 
knew the thing was for my life, and that 1 muſt . _ 
or never; _ I was reſolved to put an end to it. Seat? 


* 
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1} Sift, T muſt own you were in the right, gi though Twi 


perſuaded T could not have ſaid half fo much. | 
zu Siſt. Why, you han't heard half of it yet; I made ink 


Ah. 


arry. 

8 . moſt cry. 

if en eil, Lam forry I interrupted you: pray go on chen: 
What ſaid he next? 

er he ments were between us. He ſaid he was fo engaged to me, 


--| - as he could never go back. I anſwered, that as his engage- 
one! ments were from himſelf; ſo they. were beſt known to khim- 
wil eeif; but that he knew very well I was under none to him. 


a re. 12 \ 
y for 


of deny, that I had reſpect enough for him to have gone farther, 


was, I had too much teſpect for myſelf to ruin myſelf with my 


eyes open, and too much * for him to keep him in 

ſuſpenſe. | 
1ſt Sift. Would bi not take that for being in earneſt? 
3d Sift. Ves, he ſhewed me then that he took me to be in 

carneſt, and ſhewed me, that he was in earneſt too; for he 


d told 
onget 


t war 
ended 


1, the appeared warm, and a little angry. He told me, he was very 
him; forry to be charged with deceiving me; and aſked, if ever he 
would hed faid any thing of himſelf that was not true? For, madam, 
of hl fays he, if T am not the perſon I appeared to he, I muſt havg 


f any deceived you in ſomething; pray what ſort of a perſon «id * 


\e, vou take me for? I replied, as warm as he, that I wondered 
\feT;:d be would miſtake me fo much; that I thought he did not do 
\e wal me juſtice; that I had faid indeed he was not the perſon he 


yet i bad been repreſented, but never ſaid, that he had repreſcated 


f as to bimſelf one way or other. Then he begged me pardon again, 


d be. and told me, he had taken me wrong; that whatever came of 
it, he would never deceive me; I ſhould know the worſt of 

never him, whether I would have kink or no. Indeed, Sir, fald 1, 

x great Jam perſuaded you are no hypocrite. I underſtand” you, 


ſaid he, you think J have uſed more honeſty than diſcretion. 
-vet, I No, Sir, faid I, I very much approve your honeſty; and do 
k not 'blame you diſcretion at all. But T do, faid he; for 1 


find, * L could have counterfeited more ſerious things than 1 
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angry, ſerious, laugh, and I think verily, once EY. made- * | 


- 3 2 
3 r 


zd Siſt. He aid, he wondered I could ſay that no engage 


He ſmiled then, and faid, he hoped I was. I anſwered, 1 
had not profeſſed to be canta; J told him, I would not 


had not ſuch difficulties appeared, as I conld never get over, 
and had he been the perſon he was repreſented ; but that as it 


* 


IWF 


| W of, and feigned myſelf a little religious, all Bad] 
+ well. I told bim I would not ſay that it was not in his 
wer to have deceived me; but J hoped he had acted a part 
much more like a gentleman. He replied that it was hard 


then I ſhould make ſo unkind a return to him, as to make 7 N 
him loſe his miſtreſs for his honeſty. of. 9 4 


* 'xft Siſt. Why, really, ſiſter, fo it was. | 
3d Sift. I told him, I thought the beſt return was to treat | a 


hin with the ſame ſincerity, and that was the reaſon of the 2 


freedom I took: that as he told me plainly what he was, If 
muſt tell him plainly, I could not think of engaging with | 
him any farther, till he had theught a little of thoſe Sings 
which alone could make it reaſonable for him to think of 


marrying. He would fain have turned it off to a jeſt, he 1 


laugſe Hat me, he bantered me, he aſked me how long I 
would ſtæy for him? I told him I was in no haſte. He aſked 
me how oig I thought I migh:t ſtay before I got a ſaint to my 
mind as the world went now? I told him I was but an ill 
judge of ſaints, and might be cheated, as wiſer than I had 
been; but that, as J told him before, I would not fall into | 
*the pit with my eyes open. He told me abruptly, he wiſhed 
I had never ſeen him. At that word, I confeſs, I was a little | 
alarmed; however, T made no anſwer, but looked full in his 
face; 1 fa he was concerned, and, as 1 thought, in a kind 
of paſſic n. When he found I looked at him, he repeated the 
%ords tl us, I wiſh With all my heart you had never ſeen me. 1 
1 anſwe:ed nothing. He added, he wiſhed he had known 
my min d ſooner. I ſtill ſaid nothing, Then he flung him-f 
elf into my arms, and hung about me: my dear, ſays be, 
with an expreſſion of tenderneſs, why are you ſilent? Becauſe, 
ſays I, I would not give you an anſwer in kind to any thing 
that is cifobliging. He returned it was impoſſible for him to 
| fay or do any thing diſobliging to me; that it was true, he 
wiſhed I had never ſeen him, and that he had known my 
mind ſooner, but it was, that he might have diſguiſed himſelf 
deter, and not have loſt me for his being fo fooliſhly honeſt 
Why, faid I, would you have endeavoured to have cheated 
me? Ay, certainly, faid he, rather than loſe you; and would 
dave done it effectually too. Why, what would you have 
done? faid I. Done! replied he, I would have been the 
bereft, graveſt young fellow that ever Wee in your Hſe 
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EM 


had | 

his And 40 os hink 50 . — cad 25 to 1 
part concealed yourſelf effectually? Why not? ſaid he; perhaps 
dard vou think 1 am too much a fool for it. No, Sir, ſaid I, 1 


think you are too honeſt for it; and, * the ou, it is much 

1 the better on your ſide. 

9 iſt Siſt. This was a kind of turn and return berween Jeſt 
Wand carneſt : but how did it end? 


reat Þ 7 


the! £ 3d Siſt. Why, he carried it on thus a long wind till he} put 
s, Ia odd cafe to me, which made me put a ſhort end to the 
with diſcourſe; We were ſpeaking of fortunes, and the grandeur 


of families: at laſt we came to ſpeak of the young Duke of 


ngs 
100 9 ———. Why, now, ſays he, if his Grace ſhonld come and 
„he 1 court yon with the ſtate and grandeur of his quality, the titie 
18 of a Ducheſs, & c. you would not turn ſhort upon him as 
ſked vou did upon me, and ſay, My Lord Duke, pray what reli- 
my sion are you of? and yet he has no more religion than I. I. 
n ill told him, I thought he did not treat me fairly: that it was 
had AR faying nothing at all, to ſay J would not have this man or 
into WY that man, who never made any pretentions to me; it was 
ſhed enough to me, that I wonld let him know I would refuſe all 
little ebe men in the world that ſhould ever come to me, unleſs I 


1 his found a reverence of God, a ſenſe of religion, and a profeſ- 


kind fon at leaſt of the duty we all owe to our Maker, had made 
the fome impreſfions on them: That I might be deceived indeed 
me. with an hypocrite, for it was not in me to judge of the heart, 
ownll and as the world was now ſtated, it was but too probable 1 
him- WW ſhould; but then it ſhould be my miſery, not my fault: and 
s he, that eee he ſeemed to inſinuate, that I did not act in that 


affair with ſincerity, I had no better ſpecimen of my reſolu- 
tion than this, that though I was very ſorry to treat him fo, 
who, I was ſatisfied, had a reſpect for me; and whoſe reſpect 
I acknowledged was not diſagreeable, and whoſe eſtate and 
propoſals were much hetter than T had reaſon to expect; yet, 


auſe, 
thing 
m to 
e, he 


1 my 
mſelf that, upon this one ſingle account, I aſſured him I netther 
neſt could nor would ever difcourſe more with him on this affair; 


eated and hoped he would not take'it ill, that I was forced to be fo 
could plain with him, before I could perſuade him J was in earneſt. 
have And having ſaid all this, I offered to riſe and retire; but he 
the held me faſt in his arms, and would not let me ſtir. = 

| xt Siſt. Crnel-wretch ! how could you talk o to him? 


Jiſe, 
BT how "Wa he look > 
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3d Sift. Look ? I conſeſs, ſiſter, his looks moved me more 
than all the words he could have faid in half a year; and [ 
| ſhall never forget them. He ſeemed ſtrangely affected, and 
once or twice I ſaw tears in his eyes; but he turned his head 


away and recovered himſelf, and embarked me in another 


diſcourſe, in ſpite of all I had faid. Hold, fays he, you have 


broke one poſitive promiſe you made me already, I told _ 
bim, I did not remember, that I had ever made him any pro- 


miſe at all. Ves, fays he, you told me juſt now you would 
ſtay for me, till T had made a choice in matters of religion. 


I told him, I bad not broke that promiſe yet. Ves, he ſaid, 
T bad, in faying I would never diſcourſe more with him on 
this affair. I replied then, that I would accept that circum- Wl 


ſtance, though I thought he need not infiſt on it, for ſeveral "20 
reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe he might find ſo many young ladies 
abroad, who would not trouble their beads to make the ob. | 
jeQion T had done, and that there was no occaſion for him 
to turn religious for a wife. Secondly, Becauſe there was no | 


appearance of his returning upon thoſe terms. He ſaid, that 
was more than I knew. But pray, madam, ſald he, why do 
vou lay ſuch a mighty ſſ reis upon this particular ? Religion is 


an entire article by itſelf; my being religions, or not religious, 


need not obſtruct our affection to one another; I am no 
enemy to religion. I anſwered, that it was indeed an acceptable 3 


thing, as times went now, not to find gentlemen deſpiſers and 
| katers of religion, and of all that favoured it: but that I was 
aſſured, where there was not a profeſſion of religion, and | 
where God was not acknowledged, there could be no blefling 
expected; and that I ſhould think T had renounced God, and 
declared wer againſt Heaven, if I. ſhould marry a man that 
openly acknowledged he had no religion. He told me, he 
was ſorry to fee me run things to ſuch an extremity ; and that 
he did not think I had been in earneſt, when he in jeſt ſaid 
he had not thought of religion ; that he would not urge me in 
a thing which I laid fo much ſtreſs upon, but would wait on 
me again, and hoped to find me in another mind, and to let 
me know he was not quite ſo bad as I dere him 0 125 
And thus we broke up. : 
iſt Siſt. What, did he go away angry? ß 

- 3d Sift, Truly, I cannot ſay how hie was; he ſeemed 

tured and — and went away 3 thay I expected, 


E 1 


iſt Sift. Ay, ay, and willinger than you deſired too; I can 


10re 
1d [ rceive it, ſiſter, well enough. - 
and zu Silt, Why, I cannot deny but I have ated all this Dy 4 


Wforce upon my affection ; but I ſhould have been undone ; I 
ould never have had any peace, or expected any blefling 
1 in the match; for as a religious life is the only heaven upon 
3 if it pleaſe God to ſupport my refolution, I'll never felt 
he proſpect of it for an eſtate, or for _ .moſt agreeable . 
ſon alive. 
aſt Siſt. It is . reſolved, ſiſter! ik hope you will be 
ſupported in ſo juſt a reſolution ; but do you think he. will. 


be $ 5 5 
OMe no more: 


im. 3d Sift. I hope not; but if he does, J reſolve not to hoy 
eral him, if I can avoid it. 
dies Ve muſt now leave t two ſiſters a while, and follow: the. 


oung gentleman. little; for his ſtory does not end ſo. He. 
Vent away very much concerned, as-above, and part ieularby ĩt 
ouched him very ſenſibly, chat he ſhould be taken for ſuch a 
ereature, that a ſober virtuous: lady (for: ſuch he was ſure his 


iiſtreſs was): ſhould refuſe him merely on account of his 
* icked character; and that though ſhe acknowledged ſhe had 
us, a reſpect for him, fhe was obliged -to ſhun him, purely be- 
* auſe ſhe was afraid of him as a hater of religion, and there 


ore dangerous to live with. It has run often in bis mind, 
hat ſhe had ſaid, ſhe could expect no blefling with him; and 
hat if ſhe med him, ſhe ſhould think. ſhe had reno : 
od, and declared war againſt Heaven; ſo that, to be furey. 
Lam a dreadful fellow, ſays he, that ſhe dares- not take me, 


4 ect ſhe ſhould appear to be a confederate, with one of God's 
"at - enemies. 1 he 5 
he It then oecurred to him, that it really was no otherwiſe f in 


fact; that ſhe was in the right in it I; that he had in truth 
no religion, or-ſenſe of God, upoi his mind, nor had ever 
entertained any notions of religion in his thoughts, and ha 
old her ſo himſelf; and that therefore the young lady was in 
he right of it, and if ſhe had any fund of religion herſelf, had 
| great deal of reaſon to refuſe him ; that every ſober woman. 

dught to refuſe him upon the ſame account ; and that ſhe that 
did not was not fit to make him a wife, or at leaſt ſuch a wife 
35 he could expect any happineſs from: that this young lady 

had made a true LAS and it was * W 0 
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think of perſuading her to alter her mind, which, in ſhort, 
muſt lefſen his opinion of her, but to conſider what ſtate and 
condition he was in, and what was his firit buſineſs to do, to 


rer himſelf out cf it, before he went to her any more. N 
He grew uneaſy upon this ſubject for ſome time, and be. 


_ perfectly ignorant of every thing called duty, having had MW 


an education wholly void of inſtruction, that uneaſineſs en. 


creaſcd ; and not knowing which way to caſt his thoughts for | : 


mediate direction, he grew very melancholy and dejected; 
he loved this young woman to an extreme, and that affection 


was infinitely increaſed by her conduct in this affair, and by 
the extraordinary manner of her refuſing him; but the re. 
proaches of his heart, as being ſuch a monſter, that a woman 
that even owned ſhe loved him, durſt not join herſelf to him, 


doubled upon him, as his affections-for her increaſed. 

He could not think of coming to her again; for he con- 
feſſed the reaſons which the gave for her not daring to take 
him were ſo juſt, and ſhe had argued them ſo well, that if ſhe 


ſhould abate any thing of them he ſhould not have ſo much | f 
Eſteem for her as he had before; and yet he ſaw, that if the 
did not, he could never expect to have her; and yet alſo he 


vould not bear the thoughts of not having her for all that. 


le lived in this uneaſy condition ſome months; his friends 


perceiving him to. be very melancholy, tried many ways to 


givert him; but none reached his caſe, or if they did, they || 
underſtood not how-to adviſe him; for his lations: were il 


moſt like himſelf, people of levity and gallantry, being rich 
and gay ; a family that dealt very little in matters of religion: 
he had an aunt, his mother's ſiſter, who ſeemed very much 
concerned about it; but as ſhe thought, all that ailed him was 
his being croſſed in his affection, ſhe worked her thoughts 
25 —— night and dav, 6 out a wife for him, and ſo take 
his thoughts off, and tun them another way; at length ſhe 
found out a young lady in the city, of a very great fortune; 
for ſhe had near 20,0001). to her portion, and ſhe plied it ſo 
warmly with him, that he conſented to treat of it with her 
friends; and his circumſtances being ſuch as. few fortunes 
would refuſe, he found his way clear woes * ſo went ia 
viſit the young lad. 
It was an odd kind of courtlhip, you may be ſure, aint he 
rd about Basen iy as ke confelſed alterwand, he 
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W-ſolved, before he ſaw her, not to like her, or any thing ſhe 
id or did; no nor ever to be in earneſt with her upon the 
ing; but only to jeſt with and banter her; and he told his 
unt ſo before hand. However, his aunt would not take him 
t his word, bu: would have hip wait upon her, and ſo he 
"0 lid; but be needed not to have taken any reſolutions 
i the caſe, zor he w ſpoiled for courtſhip already, at leaſt, 
or moſt of the ladies of the times; he had no reiith for any 
f their converſation; it was like muſic to one that had no 
ar; all the gaiety and flutter about them was loft upon him; 
os firſt miſtreſs had treated him with ſuch ſolid reaſoning, ſuch 
rrious talk, and had handled him after ſuch a manner, that 
ſhort nothing but what was ſerious had now any reliſh with 
hin; however, as I have faid, he reſolved to put a force upon 
himſelf ſo far, as to go and ſee what kind of thing his new 
miſtreſs was; and acc-:rdingly he did go as above: 
“But when he had been one evening there, and had talked 
z little with her, he ſoon ſaw he had no need of making re- 
ſolutions; that he was in no danger of being inſnared by her; 
che levity of her behaviour, the emptineſs of her diſcourſe, 
the weakneſs of her conduct, made him ſick of her the very 
firſt time; and when he came away, he faid to himſelf, Is it 
poſſible for any man in his ſenſes to bear this ſhittlecock, that 
had been but one half hour with my other miſtreſs! And 
away he came, not pleaſed at all. However, he went again 
for ſome time, till at laſt, not finding things mend, but rather 
grow worſe, he was reſolved he would talk a little with her 
about religion; and as he atked her one night, What religion 
ſhe was of? ſhe-anſwered him juſt in the very words that he 
had bantered his other miſtreſs; O, ſays ſhe, I am a mighty good 
Chriſtian. I believe ſo, thought he; juſt ſuch another as 1 
was when I was aſked the ſame queſtion. However, he con- 
cealed his thoughts, reſolved to carry it on a little farther, and 
give her a mighty civil anſwer: I don't doubt that, Madam, 
ſays he. Well, fays ſhe, then what would yon have more? 
Nay, nothing, Madam, returned he, I was only in jeſt. O, 
ſays ſhe, you want to know what opinion I am of? Tou ſee 
I am no Quaker. No, fays he, Madam, I am not concerned 
about your opinion; you may eaſily have as much religion as 
J. Nay, ſays ſhe, I have not troubled my bead much about 


it; I don't; know what 1 may do when 1 keep a chaplain. —@ 


11K J 


ſomething elſe; for though it was almoſt the pattern of what 


what that dear creature argued for herſelf againſt me; that to 


hand in hand very lovingly to the devil. This will not do my WM 
buſineſs. So he put an end to-that affair as ſoon: as he could, , 
and reſolved to fee her no more. 

All this while he had no affiftance from either books, | 
friends, miniſters, or any body, only the juſt and natural re- 
flections of his own reaſon: but as he was a gentleman of 
polite manners, and bred. to converſation with gentlemen of 


of himfelf was the more eaſy, and he reſtrained the dejection 
of his ſpirits from making any extraordinary diſcovery of itſelf, 
only that he appeared a little more ſedate and more thoughtful 
than before, and-was a little more retired in his way of living; 
but not ſo much but that he came often i into public company, 
as before. 

It happened one time, that in 8 converſation at 
a Chocolate houſe near the court, this gentleman, and ſeven 
or eight more being preſent, the company fell from talking of 
news to talking of religion: the diſcourſe began about the 
differences which had happened in France lately, and were 
then depending, between the Pope and the French clergy ; 
and of the Sorbonne, or faculty of theology, as they are cal- 
led there, being at that time employed in drawing up a new 
ſyſtem of divinity, or body of doctrine as they called it; and 
as a conſequence it was hinted, how likely it was, that ſuch a 
ſtrit inquiry, made by men of learning and virtue, into the 
fundamentals of religion, ſhould lead them at laſt into Pro- 
teſtant principles, and break that hole kingdom off from 
the errors and ignorance of Popery, opening the eyes 5 the 


He had enough of that diſcourte, and ſo he turned it off to 1 


he had done with his firſt. miſtreſs, yet it looked with ſuch a Wi 
different face to him now, that, as he ſaid afterwards, it made WF 
his very blood run cold within him, and filled him with hor. | Y 

ror at his own picture, which, he thought, now was ſet before 
his eyes in all its juſt Fan When he came away from 
her, he faid to himſelf, Well, now I ſee the true force of 


venture upon me while I declared againſt religion, was to 
turn herſelf into the pit with her eyes open, and ruin herſelf . 
by mere premeditated choice. It would be juſt ſo with me in 
this cafe, if I ſhould marry this butterfly; we ſhould even go 


the beſt quality, as well as of the beſt parts, ſo the government 9 | 
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pple to Chriſtian knowledge. There being ſome ſober and f 
nſible gentlemen there, the diſeourſe was carried on very 
17 ravely . and judicioufly, and the whole company ſeemed to 
Wcceive.it with pleaſure ; when a couple of Yor ng beaux, who 
þ| 5 dappened to be in the room, beginning to be tired with a thing 
much out of their way, one of them riſes up on a ſudden 
id ſays to the other, Come, Jack, I am tired of this dull 
; 2 de ſtuff; prithee let us go, there's nothing in it. Ay, 
ss the other, with all my heart, I know nothing of the mat- 
er; come, will yon go to the opera? There fat another 
wn , Vong gentleman of their acquaintance there, and they pulled 
im to come with them: No, fays he, I like this diſcourſe 
Fery well, it is worth two operas to me. Why, ſays the 
cher, how long have you been in orders pray? Is ſuch ſtuff 
| 4 s that fit converſation for gentlemen ? Yes, fays the fober 
ooung gentleman, I think it is: pray what can there be in 
ligious converſation that is unfit for a gentleman? There fat 
n ancient nobleman by, talking with a clergyman, who 
tearing the young gentleman's reply, fell a- laughing; for this 
liſcourſe put the former fubject to a ſtop. On my word, 
entlemen, fays his Lordfhip, Mr has met with you: 
don't think you can anfwer his queſtion. Yes, my Lord, 
ays the fooliſh. beau, I think it is below a man of quality to 
rouble his head about it. Pray, Sir, ſays the Lord, is it be 
ow a man of quality to be a Chriſtian? O, my Lord, fays 
he other beau bantering and jeſting, we are nighty good 
'briſtians at the opera; and turning away to his comrade, 
ays he, Come, come, Jack, prithee let us go: fo they went 
och out together, for they did not care to engage. Our gen- 
eman liſtened with pleaſure to all this difeourſe, till he heard 
hat word, mighty good Chriſtians : and then reflected upon his 
aving uſed that . expreſſion to his miſtreſs, and how his laſt 
ady gave him the ſame return; but he thought it was fo 
mpty, ſo abſurd a turn to a thing of that conſequence, that 
e reproachcd himſelf with having talked fo fooliſhly, and 
as aſhamed to think, how, like one of theſe fops, he had 
ppeared to her: and how he had talked after the ſame ſenſe- 
eſs way, which he now looked * to be the moſt empty, 
candalous thing in the world. | 
When the two young rakes were gone, the Lord turning to 


© young gentleman that had refuſed ther, complimented 


_ 
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My Lord ſaid, It was ſo indeed; but that he would fain atk 
' ſuch people, whether they thought St. Paul was a gentleman | 
or no? and whether he did not ſhew as much good breeding 
and good manners, when he appeared before Agrippa, Feſtus, WW 
and the governor Sergius Paulus, as any nobleman in Britain 
could have done at the bar of the houſe of Lords? Upon this | 
ſubject his Lordſhip went on for half an hour, with a dif. | 
eourſe ſo Handſome, fo to the purpoſe, and yet ſo ſerious, | 
that it highly. entertained the company; ſhewing how it be. 
came every man of quality to behave himſelf in ſubjection to 
the rales given him by his Maker, as it became every ſubject Þ 
to honour his governor ; -how piety and religion were the glory | 
of a man of quality, and made nobility truly illuſtrious ; that 
i was ſo far from being true, that religion was not ſuited to 
the life of a gentleman, that it was certain a man could not | 
truly de a gentleman without it; that religion was ſo far from 
deing a dull phlegmatic thing, and uſeleſs in converſation, 
was. the faſhionable notion of the town, that really no man 
_ could be ſo bright, ſo perfectly eaſy, fo cheerful, ſo ſociable, 
and fo always in humour for ſociety, as a Chriſtian ; that re. 


pleaſant and agreeable ; that without it company was empty, 
diſcourſe unprofitable, ſociety unpleafant; and, in ſhort, that 


ligion, and a due connection with it, was like a dance with- 


. perſons who profeſſed it; and his Lordſhip faid, he wondered 


F #-] 


him upon his having given them ſo handſome an anſwer, and 

having run them both a-ground in one inquiry. My Lord, | 
faid the gentleman, if my queſtion run them a-ground, your | 
Lordſhip's queſtion quite confounded them. Indeed, my f 


Lord, continued he, it is too much the notion now, eſpecially 7. JH 
among perfons of quality, that it is below them to be religious, Mi. : 


ligion was the beauty of conveHarion, and affiſted to make it 


converſation, without a mixture of ſomething regarding re- 


out muſic, or a ſong without meaſure; like poetry without 
quantity, or ſpeech without grammar: That it was a miſtake 
to think Chriſtianity received honour from the dignity of the 


to hear men expreſs themſelves fo abſurdly vain, as to ſay, 
ſuch a man is an hcnovr to religion; that the thing was true 

only in the reverſe, and it ſhonld be ſaid, religion is an bo- 
nour to ſuch a perſon: That it was a contraiction in the 
very nature of the thing, to ſay ſuch a man was noble, great, 


* or a gentleman, without gs: 5 LOG" 


EI 

| . "th every jot as much ſenſe, be ſaid ſo of a perſon whe had 
neither birth, family, or manners. 

Our gentleman came home charmed with this. diſcourſe, as 
ndeed the whole company were beſides ; eſpecially conſider. 
ng the authority and dignity of the perſon wha ſpoke it. 


is mind was inſpired with new thoughts by it, both of reli. 
ion and of himſelf; he not only ſaw more of the excellency 


greateſt contempt, that he now looked back upon the notion 
he had formerly eſpouſed of a gentleman's being above trou- 
bling himſelf with ſerious things. How ſordid and brutiſh 


and excellent perſon my Lord | How were they laughed 
at and deſpiſed by all the gentlemen in the company, and 
ooked upon as fellows fit for nothing, but in the highway to 
diſaſter ! On the other hand, it occurred to him, how band- 
ſomely did that young gentleman anſwer them? -with what 
modeſty did he ſpeak, and yet boldly in defence of a religious 


what the Lord had ſaid, with what applauſe it was received; 

how all the company liftened to his Lordſhip as to an oracle: 
how general a conſent was given to it by all the gentlemen; 
and, in a word, how agreeable the converſation of the day 


the clergyman, who was not above me both in t and 
eſtate. 


From all this he drew this general and happy cancluſitizifor 
re. himſelf, viz. That he ſhould never be a complete gentleman, 


the tin he became a religious man; and, that the more ofe a 
5 Chriſtian he was, the fitter he ſhould be for-the converſation 
ake 


the I quence of this reſolution, he reſolved to apply himſelf ler]- 
ouſly to the ſtudy of religious things. 

ay, To avoid the uſual diverfions of the town, while theſe 

rue ſerious th 

bo. country, tO a little ſeat he had in Hampſhire, remote from all 

the convetſation, and where he had IF to talk to but his 

cal, own. . or dome of the * our 


Pf religion in itſelf, but began to ſee clearly it was the orna- 
ent of a gentleman to be a Chriſtian. was with the 


fid the two beaux appear, ſaid he, compared to that noble 


life? and what an honour was paid him for it by all the com- 
pany, and by the nobleman in particular? and then to think of 


was, put it all together; and yet, ſaid he, of eleven gentle- 
en in the room, there was not one man among them, except 
of the beſt and greateſt men in the kingdom; and in conſe- 


ts were upon him, he reſolved to retire into the 


hood, who were al 
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his tenants. When he found himſelf fo perfectly alone, J 
began to be a little too much for him, and he grew very 


heavy, and à little hypocondriac: his mind was oppreſſed » 
with the thoughts of his circumſtances, but dark as to the du 
inquiries he ought to have made; at length he rouſed him ; 
a little with thefe thoughts. =. 
I talk of being religious! and being a Chriſtian ! why, 1 = 
- underſtand nothing of it, or how to go about it. What is iu 
what is religion? and what is it to be a Chriſtian? He poſel 0 
himſelf with theſe queſtions, and knew not- what anſwer t 1 
give himſelf, when it came thus into his mind. Did not th v 

dear firſt preacher (meaning the young lady he had counted f 
tell me what religion was, and how ſhe underſtood it, viz. !. 
reverence of God, a ſenſe of his worſhip, and impreſſions il k 
duty to him that made us? This certainly is religion, and tin 
is to be religious: but which way muſt 1 go about it? = :; 
| He was ſeriouſly muſing on this part one evening, walkig ;, 
all alone in a field near his houſe, when he began to look with e 
great Concern upon the want, which he felt, of an ea w 
foundation laid in his mind by a religious education. Sur Pp: 
faid he to himſelf, we that are men of fortuue, are the molff 11 
_ unhappy part of mankind; we are taught nothing; oor 2. ww 
_ ceſtors have had ſo little notion of religion themſelves, 1 hi 
they never ſo much as thought of it for their children; li 
don't wonder they have thought it below them: for kno wi it 
little or nothing of it themſelves, they had no other excuſe . lit 
one another for the leaving their children entirely deſtitute co 
4 _ It, but by pretending it was below their quality: This flug fo: 
'F im into a reflection, which raiſed this ſudden paſſionate e th: 
1 | preſſion, God be merciful unto me ! ſays he: What is become an 
5 of my father and grandfather! He went on thus, Who am I an 
| a gentleman ] I am attended by fervants, fir'd, and wo Wi wi 
| |  thipp'd, and honour'd, here, by a parcel of poor workmet ott 
| N and tenants, that think themſelves nothing to me, and a adr 
'iF half frighted if they do dut ſee me; and I am in the fight me 
5 kim that made me, and in my own too, a dog, a monſter, Wil. 
| | thouſand times worſe creature than the meaneſt gf them; fi the 
Fl I am a wretch with a foul, and yet know nothi 3 aff 
[ gave it me; a foul commanded to ſerve and obey che his 
| That made i, r ne e ito 
; on aw. 


W frmec ; they both fare hard and work hard: how ſober, how 


N and inſtructing their children! and how were they taught and 
e inſtructed by their parents! and there's ſcarce a boy of ten 


1 than I do: I have been taught nothing, and know nothing 
BAS but this, that I am under the curſe of darkneſs, in the midit 


vage of America. 


his heart ſprung in his breaſt for joy at the occaſion, and he 


W it ſeems, giving God thanks for his condition, and that of his 


and diſaſters; in health, when others languiſhed with pain 
others were naked and without habitation; concluding with 


. © He was confonnded, and ſtruck as it were ſpeechleſs, at 


E 
There lives a poor plaughman, and yonder lives a poor 


religious, how ſerious are they ! how are they daily teaching 
years old in their families but knows more of God and religion 


of light; ignorance in the midſt of knowledge; and have 
more to give an account of than a negro of Africa, or a ſa- 


He had wandered ſo long in theſe meditations, not mind- 
ing his way, that he found night coming on, and he ſcarce 
knew he was ſo far from his own houſe, till he looked about 
him; then he refolved to go back; fo he broke off his 
thonghts a while, and made a little haſte homeward. In his 
wav he neceſſarily went by a poor labouring man's door, who, 
with 2 wife and four children, lived in a ſmall cottage on the 
waſte, where (the gentleman) was lord of the manor. As he. 
paſſed by, he thought he heard the man's voice; and ſtepping 
up cloſe to the door, he percetved that the poor good old man 
was praying to God with his family. As he ſaid afterwards, 


liſtened eagerly to hear what was ſaid. The poor man wa 


little family, which he did with great affection ; repeating how 
comfortably they lived; how plentifully they were provided 
for; how God had diſtingniſhed them in his goodneſs; that 
they were alive, when others were ſnatched away by diſeaſes 


and fickneſs; had food, when others were in want; at liberty, 
when others were in priſon, were cloathed and covered, when 


admiring and adoring the wonders of God's providence and 
mercy to them, who had deferved nothing. ſo 


the ſurpriſe of what he had heard: Nothing could be more 
affecting to him; he came away, (for he had ftaid as long as 
his heart could hold,) and walked to ſome diſtance, and there 
itopt, looked up and round him, as he aid, to ſee if he was 
awake, or if it was a dream. At laſt he got ſome vent to his 


33 
thoughts, and throwing out his arms, Merciful God! ſays he, 
is this to be a Chriſtian ! What then have I been all my days 


What is this man thus thankful for? Why, my dogs lire 


better than he does in ſome reſpects, and is he on his knecs Wl 
adoring infinite\ goodneſs for his enjoyments? Why, I have 
enjoyed all I have, and never had the leaſt ſenſe-of God's | 
goodneſs to me, or never once ſaid, God, I thank thee for it, 
in my life. Well might a ſober woman be afraid of me. 15 
this humble temper, this thankfulneſs for mere poverty! is 
this the effect of being a Chriſtian? M hy, then, Chriſtians 


are the happieſt people in the world! Why, I ſhould hang 


myſelf if I was to be reduced to a degree a hundred times | 
above him: and yet here is peace, eaſe of mind, fatisftion 


in * circumſtances, nay, tlankfulneſs, which is the exceſs of 
human felicity; and all this to a man that juſt lives one de- 


gree above ſtarving. We think our farmers poor ſlaves, who 
labour and drudge in he earth to fupport us that are their 
landlords, and who look upon us as their lords and maſters : 


* why, this poor wretch is but drudge to thoſe drudges, a ſlave 


of {ſaves; and yet he gives God thanks for the happineſs of 


his condition! Is this the frame of religious people! what a 


monſter am I! Then he walked a little way farther, but not 


being able to contain his aſtoniſhment, I'll go back ſays he, 
to poor M i/liam, (for he knew his name,) he ſhall teach me 


to be a Chriſtian ; for J am ſure I know nothing of it yet. 
Away he goes back to the poor man's houſe, and ſtanding 
without, he whiſtled firſt, and then calted, William ! William ! 


The poor man, his family-worſhip being Over, was juſt going 
to ſupper, but hearing ſomebody whiſtle, he thought it might 
be ſome ſtranger that had loſt his way, as is often the caſe in 


the country; and went to the door, where he ſaw a gentie- 
man ſtand at ſome diſtance ; but not ſeeing him perfectly, be. 
cauſe it was duſk, he aſked who it was; but was — 


when he heard his voice, and knew who it was. 


Don't vou know me, William? ſays his landlord. 
William, Indeed 1 did not know your worthip at fi r. if 
am forry to ſee you out ſo late, an't pleaſe \ Your Non. and 
all alone. I hope vou an't on foot too. 
Landlerd, Yes, L am, William : indeed I i. Ned 
through the wood here a little too far, b. lſore J. * are; 


3 you go home WW in me, William ?, 55 


* 4 


all my heart: Lou ſhall not go alone in the dark thus: An't 


e pleaſe your worſhip to ſtay a bit, I'll go call Goodman Jones 

'S and his ſon too: we'll all ſee you ſafe home. | ; 

e La No, no; I'll have none but you, William: Come 

5 along. 

t, | Will An't pleaſe you, I'll take n my bil in my hand then; 

Is it is all the weapons I have. 

is La. Well, do then; but how will you do to bees your 
ns wife and children * 

ng | Will. God will keep them, I hope, an't pleaſe your wor- 

es ſbip; his protect ion is a good guard. 

on La. That's true, William; come along then; I hope clerk 

of are no thieves about. | _ (They So together, 
le- "Will. Alas! an't pleaſe your worſhip, it is a ſorry thief 
ho would rob a cottage. 
eir La. Well, bu: that little you have, William, 18 ſomething 
s: eo you; and you would be loth to loſe it. 

we wil. Indeed I could ill ſpare what I have, though it be 

of very mean, becauſe I could not buy more in the room of it. 

it a La. I know you are poor, William. How many children 
not have you? ; 

he, Will. I bave fol, an't pleaſe you, 


La. And how do you all live? | 
Will. Indeed, an't pleaſe you, we hve all by. wy hard 


ing labour. 

um! La. And what can you earn a. day, William? | 

Ing Will. Why, an't pleaſe you, I cannot get above 10d. a a. day 
gh now; but when your worſhip's good father was alive, he al- 


ays gave the fteward orders to allow r me 124. + and 
that was a great help to me. | 
La. Well, but, William, can your wife 28 Förtüng th 


is very little ; ſhe's but weakly. 

La. And have you always work, William > „„ 

Will. Truly, an't pleaſe you, ſometimes" : ave ne; wad 

then i it is very hard with us. ; 7 88 
La. Well, but you do not want, 1 hope, Wilm? 1 
Will. No, bleſſed be God, an't pleafe you, we do not 

ar; want; no, no, God forbid. I ſhould fay we want; we want 
5 noching oe to > Ie more een for what we have. 

E 2 


Will. Ves, an't pleaſe your worſhip to accept of me, with 


Will Troly, now and then ſhe can, in the burger! but i it 
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| {This truck him to the heart, that this poor wretch ſhould 
ay he wanted nothing, &c. ] 
La. Thankful, William! r what baſt thou to be thank. 
ful for? ä g 

Will. O dear Sir! an't pleaſe yon, I mould be a dreadful | 
wreich, if I ſhould not be thankful ! what ſhould become of 
me, if 1 had nothing but what I deſerve? 

La. Why, what couldſt thou be worſe than thou art, 
William ? 

Will. The Lord be praiſed, an't pleaſe your worſhip, I 

might be ſick or lame, and could not work, and then we | 
muſt all periſh : or I might be without a cover: your worſhip 

might turn me out of this warm cottage, and my wife and 
_ children would be ſtarved with cold: how many better Chril- | 
tians than I are expoſed to miſery and want, and T am pro. 
vided for ? Bleſſed be the Lord, I want for nothing an't pleaſe | 
you. R 
[It was dark, and William mt not ſee him; but he 
owned — that it made his heart burn within kim, to 
hear the poor man talk thus; and the tears came out of his 
eyes ſo faſt, that he walked thirty or forty ſteps before he | 
could ſpeak to him again.] 

La. Poor William ! thou art more thankful for thy cottage 
than ever I was for the manor houſe; Prithee 1 5 75 can 
vou teach me to be more thankful too? 

Will. An't pleaſe your worſhip, I don't doubt. but vou are 
more thankful than I ; you have a vaſt eſtate, and are lord of 

all the country, I know not how far; to be ſure you are more 
thankful than I, an't pleaſe you. 

La. Lought to be ſo, you mean, William; I know that; 
for it all comes frem the ſame hand. 

Will. 1 don't doubt but you are very thankful to God, 
an't pleaſe you, to be ſure you are; for he has given your 
worſhip great wealth; and where much! is given, you knou, 
an't pleaſe you, much is required; to be * you, are myct 
more thankful than J. 

La, Truly, William, I'd give a thouſantl pounds "9D: as 
. and as thankful as thou art; prithee, William, tell me 
how I ſhall bring myſelf to be thankful ; for though thop art 

a poorer man, I believe thou art a e Chriſtian thay Few 
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Will. O! an't pleaſe your worſhip, I cannot teach you; J } 8 
am a poor labouring man; I have no learning. 
La. But what made you ſo thankful, on wa for little 
more than bread and water ? 
| Will. O Sir! an't pleaſe you, my old father uſed to fay to 
me, that to compare what we receive with what we deſerve, 
will make any body thankful, 


d 


il 
f 


lemen, are the unhappieſt creatures in the world; we cannot 
quote our fathers for any thing that is fit to be named: was 


ve thy father as thankful us thou-art, William ? 

ip Will. Yes, an't pleaſe you, Sir, and a great deal more: Oo! 
1d ſhall never be fo good a Chriſtian as my father was. 

l. La. I ſhall. never be ſo good a Chriſtian as wo arty 
o. William. 

iſe | Will. T hope you are, an't pleaſe you, much better ey 


he e gives you grace to honour him with it, he has put means in 
to your worſhip's hands to do a great deal of good with 1 an t. 
his leaſe you. 5 
he La. But you have a better eſtate than I, William.. | 


© 


Will. I an eſtate! an't pleaſe yon, I. am a poor labouring» 
an; if I can get bread by my work, for: my poor 2 
t is all I have to hope ſor on this ſide eternity. 

La. William! William! thou haſt an inheritance beyond 
his world, and I. want that hope: L am very ſerions with 
hee, W Mam : Thou haſt taught. me more this one night, of: 
he true happineſs of a Chriſtian's life, than ever I knew be. 
ore; I muſt have more talk with thee upon this ſubject ; for. 


at; ban haſt been the beſt inſtructor ever I met with. : 

| Will: Alas! Sir, Fam a ſorry inſtructor, I want help my 
od, elf, an't pleaſe you; and ſometimes; the Lord knows, I am 
our dly able to bear np under my burden: but bleſſed be God, 
ow, other times I am comforted, that my hope is is not in this. 
uch fe. 

x La: i} tell thee, William, thy eſtate is better then mine z. 
e treaßſze is in heaven, and thy heart is there too: * would 
nic {ſive all wy eſtate to be in thy condition.” | 
1 ant 


ko Q Sir, L hope. your- pee is in a bettet + conditions 
"ans y Wa) 


La. Indeed that's true, William: Alas! we that are gen- 


30d has bieſſed your worſhip with a vaſt great eſtate, and if 
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La. Auk you, William, I am very ſerious with thee; 
thou knoweſt. how I have been brought up, for you remem. 
ber my father very well. J 

Will. ves, I do indeed, he was a good man to the poor 
I was the better for him many a tay ; he was a worthy gen- 
tleman. 

La. But, William, be never took any care of us that were 
his children, to teach us any thing & religion; and this is my 
caſe, as it is the caſe of too many gentlemen of eſtates; we 
are the unhappieſt creatures in the world ; we were taught 
nothing, and we know nothing of religion, © or of him that 
made us: it is below us, it ſeems, N 

Will. It is great pity, indeed, an't pleaſe you ; - but 4 know 

it is ſo too often; there is young Sir Thomas ———, your 
worſhip's couſin, he is a pretty youth, and may make a fine 
gentleman ; but though he is but a child, he has ſuch word: 
in his mouth, and will ſwear ſo already, it grieves me to hear 
him ſometimes. It is true, his father is dead; but ſure, if 
my lady knew it, ſhe would teach him better; it is pity fo 
- hopeful a young gentleman ſhould be ruined. 
La. And who do you think ſpoiled him? 
Will. Some wicked children that they: let him ploy with,! 
believe, or ſome looſe ſervants. 
La. No, no, William, only his own father and IO l 
have heard his father take him, when he was a child, a 
make him ſpeak lewd words, and ſing immodeſt ſongs, when 
the poor child did not ſo much as know the meaning of what 
he ſa d, or that the words were not fit for him to ſpeak : And 
Fou talk of my lady! why ſhe will ſwear and curſe as faſt as 
her coachman ; How ſhould the child learn any better? 

Will. O dear, that is a dreadful caſe indeed, an't pleaſe 
you! then the poor youth muſt be ruined of neceſſity ; - there's 
no remedy for him, unleſs it pleaſes God to ſingle him out 
by his diſtinguiſhing inviſible grace. 

La. Why, his caſe, William, is my _ and the caſe d 
- half the gentlemen in England; what God. may do as yol 
ſay, by his inviſible grace, I know not; nor icarge knov 
what you mean by that word; we are from our infancy given 
up to the devil, almoſt as diredtly as if we were Pur. Wt 0 
vurſe to him. | . rel 
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Will. Indeed, Sir, an't pleaſe you, the gentlemen do not 
think much of rel ion; I ſear it was always ſo; the ſcripture 
ſays, Not many rick not many noble, are called, and it is the 


poor of this world that are icli in faith, James ii. 
La. I find it ſo indeed, William, and I find myſelf at a 


dreadful loſs in this very thing; I am convinced, the happi- 


neſs of man does not confiſt in the eſtate, pleaſures, and en- 


joyments of life; if ſo, the poor alone would be miſerable, 


and the rich men only be bleſſed; but there is ſomething be- 
yond this world, which makes up for all that is deficient here: 


This you have, and I have not; and ſo, William, you in 


your poor Cottage are richer, and more happy, than 1 am 
with the whole manor. 

Will. Indeed, Sir, if in this world only we had hope, the 
poor would be of all men the moſt miſerable; bleſſed be the 
Lord, that our portion is not in this life. But, Sir, an't pleaſe 
you, I hope you will not diſcourage yourſelf neither; for 


God has not choſen the poor only; rich men have temptations | 
from the world, and hindrances very many, and it is hard for 
them to enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but they are not. 
ſhut out; the gate is not bar d upon them becauſe whey are 
rich. 3 
La. I know not how it Is, William, nor which way to 
begin; but I ſee ſo many obſtructions in the work, that * 


doubt I ſhall never get over it. 


Will. Do not ſay fo, 1 beſeech you, Sir, « an't pleaſe you; 
the promiſe is made to all; and if God has given you a heart 


to ſeek him, he will meet you and bleſs you; for he has ſaid, 


. Their hearts Mall live that Jeek the Lord. Many great and ach 
men have been good men; we read of good kings and good 


princes; and if your difficulties are great, you have great en- 


couragementz; for you that are great men have great oppor- 


tunities to honour God, and do good to his church; poor 
men are denied theſe encouragements; we can only ſit ſtill 
and be patient under the weight of our ſorrows, and our po- 


verty, and look for his blefling, which alone mates rich, any . 


ada no Jarrow with it. 


La. But tell me, W n whall is hs firſt ſtep Hs 
poor uneducated thing as I am ſhould take? I-fee a beauty in 
religion which 1 cannot reach; I ſee the happineſs which: thou 
8 William, in an bumble, _— correct lite; 1 
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would give all my eſtate to be in thy e I would la. 
bour at the hedge and diteh, as thou doſt, could E have the 
ſume peace within, and be as thankful, and have fuch an en. 
tire confidence in God as thou haſt ; I ſee the happineſs of it, 

but nothing of the way how to obtain it. i 

Will. Alas! Sir, an't pleaſe you, you do not 1 my 
condition; I am a poor diſconſolate creature; I am ſometimes 
fo loſt, ſo. an ſo overwhelm'd with my condition; and with 
my diſtreſſes, that I av) tempted to fear God 4as for gotten to be 
gracious; that I am caſt off, and left to fink under my own 
burden; I am ſo unworthy; fo forgetful of my duty, ſo eaſily 
let go my hold, and caſt off my confidence, that I fear often 
1 Mall deſpair. ; 

La. And what do you do then, William ? 

Will. Alas! Sir, 1 go mourning many a. day, and eg 
manv a night; but I bleſs the Lord, I always mourn after 
him; I alwe ays cleave to him; Fam not tempted to run from 
him; I know I am undone, if I ſeek comfort in any other: 
Alas! whether elſe ſhall I go? T cry night and day, Return, 
returu, O Father ! and reſolve to lye at his foot; and that, 7 
ke ay me, yet I will truſt in him: And bleſſed be the God of 
me hope, he does ſend comfort and peace, though ſometimes 
it is very long. | | 

- Ea: Well, William, and is this a diſconſolate condition ? 
wonld you change yous condition with me that am the rich 
8 PE, 

Will. © do not fay ſo of yourſelf, an't pleaſe: you; God 
has touched your worſhip's heart, 1 perceive, with an earneſt 
 defire after him ; you have a gracious promiſe, that would 
greatly encourage you, if you would but take it to yourſelf, 
| La. Encourage me, William! that's impoſſible: what can 

encourage me. > what promiſe-i is it you talk of that looks to- 
wards me ? 

Will. Why, an't "Safer you, I heard you ſay, you would: 
change your condition with ſuch a poor wretch as I; you. 
would labour at the hedge and ditch to have the knowledge 
of God and religion, and to be able to-be-thankful to: him, 
and have confidence in him; this implies, that vou bave 
4 longing carne r after him, and after the. een, of: 
his RIOT 8 1 


- 


l be /otigfied : he will /atigfy the defires of all theſe that fear 


prayer, that I am an utter ſtranger to: I never prayed in my 


1321 


Will. Then there are many comforting ſcriptures,” which 
peak directly to you, Sir, viz. Bleed are they that hunger and 
hir/t after righteouſne/s, for they Mall be filled: the longing ſoul 


lim; and the like. 
La. But what muſt I do? which | is the way an ignorant 
retch much take ? 

Will. Sir, an't pleaſe you, the way is plain: we muſt pray 
jo him; prayer is the firſt duty, and prayer is the greateſt pri- 
rilege we can enjoy in the world. 

La. Ay, William? but there is a great deal required in 


ife; no, nor 1 believe my father or grandfather before me, 
William! I came of a curfed race, William, and I doubt it 
s entailed on the family like the eſtate. 


pleaſe you, that the children ſhall not be puniſhed for the 
ather's tranſgreffion. : 

La. But then certainly they muſt not i in their father's 
ſteps, as I do exactly, William. FOO 

Will. That's true indeed, Sir, they muſt not tread in thoſe | 
ſteps. 

La. But whe doſt thou think then of prayer + ng the frſt 
Buty ? why, if that be the firſt thing, I muſt not begin ; ; for 
how can ſuch a creature as 1 pray to God? 

Will. As the Spirit of God will affiſt thoſe, whoſe hearts : 
are towards him,” ſo we muſt pray, that we may be taught to 
pry. 

La. Is it not a difficult thing for a man to pray to God, 
William, that ſcarce ever thought of God i all his life? 

Will. Well, Sir; but who do you think put thoſe thoughts 
into your mind, which you now have? and who opened your 
eyes, Sir, to ſee a beauty in religion, as you now ſee; and 
touched your heart with ſuch an earneſt defire aſter the ways 
and things of God, as vou now expreſsly ſay you have ! & 
you think this is not of God, an't pleaſe au 

La. Indeed, William, I know not; it would be a very 
delightful thing to me, if I thought it was ſo. "ES, 

Will. Without queſtion, Sir, it is: man can have no ſuch 
power; nature prompts us to evil thoughts and evil deſires, 
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Will. O, Sir, do not ſay that; the fcripture is plain, amt 
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hearts is evil, and only evil; if there are any good motions, 
or heavenly deſires in the heart, they are from God. Every 
good gift, and every perfect gift, comes down from above; 


it is his power works them, his inviſible grace forms all holy 
deſires in the ſoul. 


La, Well; and what do you infer from thence, William; 
Will. Why, Sir, an't pleaſe you, if God has begun 2 
good work, he will perfect it; if he has turned your face to. 
wards him, he will lift up your heart to him; to pray to God 


is as natural for a convert, as to cry after the father or mother 
is to an infant. 


La. Thou ſpeakeſt, William, with more 8550 than | 
ever I heard before; but it is a ſtrange thing to me to talk of 


praying to God: I pray] that, except juſt the common rond 
of going to church, cannot fay that ever I kneeled down to 


pray to God once in all my life | how ſhall I pray? 
Will. That's ſad indeed, an't pleaſe you | I am ſorry to 


hear your worſhip ſay ſo + does any creature live, and nat 
pray to God! O! dear! that's a fad dreadful thing in truth! 
but however, Sir, do not let that hinder you now. 


La How doſt mean hinder me? what can be ſaid to hinder 


me doing what I have no knowledge in, no notion of, no in. 
clination to? | 27 


Win. O Sir, an't pleaſe. you, you miſtake your own condi. 


tion very much: do not diſcourage yourſelf thus: you know 
bow to pray better than many that make ſuch a noiſe with 
their devotions,, I fee it plainly. 


La. I pray! William; I pray! I tell thee, 1 never prayed 
in my life, as I know of: 
Will. An't pleaſe your worlhip not 2 be angry with me 


for my plain wax 


1 Prithee, alliam, be plain, 2 * freely; do not 


-worſhip me anf ſir me now z talk to me as if I were your 
neighbour or comrade; theſe are not things to talk of with 


8 and bows: I am a wretched, contemptible poor, 

ich man: thou art a poor, rich, happy Chriſtian talk plainly 
to me, William, the coarſer the better, I like it beſt; there 
will be no difference, William, between thee and I hereafter, 


but what will be on thy fide; tell me ere e at; 


mean, William, by my praying?. 
Lill. Why, Sir, you allow me to be gab ſev; 1 ip 


you miſtake your own 3 aud e Put olf dhe 


2 


t $9 1 


omfort you minke receive; I fay, you do pray, and know 
better how to pray, than many that come to church and ap- 
bear as if they prayed every day. 

La. You muſt explain yourſelf, William, J do not under. 

and you. 

Will. Why, Sir, thoſe earneſt defies you have after the 
cnowledge of God, and after the true worſhip of God, 
thich is the ſum of religion, I ſay, thoſe earneſt defires are 
cally prayers in their own nature; ſincere wiſhes of the heart 
or grace are prayers to God for grace; prayer itſelf is nothing 
put thoſe wiſhes and deſires put into words and the firſt is the 
ſſential part; for there may be words uted without the defire, 


pf the heart may be prayers, even without the words. 
La. You ſurpriſe me a little, William. 


reak out like a flame that cannot be with- held; your heart 
ill pray when you know not of it; praying to God. Sir, is 


oon as it is born. 


La. Alas! William, I know nothing of it; I am ſuch an 


Will. Why, look ye now, an't pleate you, I. told you it 
'ould break out, when you knew not of it, and you would 


ow ? 


pf prayer. 


"Mr 
ly ſenſe of your ſoul but this, God begmerciful to me, aud teach 
res e to pray, for alas! I know nothing what belongs to pray - a 


ing? Was not all this praying?) 
La. Indeed, William, my heart had ſuch a kind of mean- 


ing; but J cannot enn the turn into words, 20 not " 
ay bc Tau ä 4 e 


ind that is no prayer, but a mockery of God; but the deſires : 


Will. Befides, Sir, an't pleaſe you, thoſe earneſt deſires 
ou have after religion, and after the knowledge of God, will 
orce yon to pray firſt or laſt, in a verbal prayer; they will 


he firſt thing a ſenſe of religion dictates, as a chile crieth as 


naccountable wretch, God knows, 1 know nothing what 
elongs to praying, not I; thou haſt let me ſee farther into 1 
dy that thou ſaidſt juſt now, than ever I ſaw or heard before. 


ray to God before you were aware. Did you not Pray Jult £3 
La. Pray! Wen what FA I fay? I faid, 1 knew nothing 
Will. Nay, that was not all. What is the meaning of 


heſe words, Alas, William! and whence came that ſigh. 
When you called yourſelf that hard name? and what was the 


Ib 
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Will. It is all one, Sir: God that moves the ſoul, certainly 


pr” 


hears his own motion; how ſhould he but hear it? is it not 


his own working? The preparation of the heart, and the 
anſwer of the tongue, is of the Lord. He will hear every 
fincere defire which forms in your ſoul, whether it be con. 


"ceived into words or no; for i it is the voice of his own Spiri 


and grace. 
La. Thou art a e preacher, William; I don 


wonder you enjoy ſuch a ſhining beam of light in your own 


"foul, when you have ſuch a ſenſe of things as this; you ſhal 
be my inſtructor, William: I may call you father rather ; for 
thou art better to me than ten fathers. 
Will. O Sir, an't pleaſe you, my diſcomforts are very 
t, and the beam you ſpeak of is very dim in me. Do not 
ſpeak ſuch things of me; it makes me very ſad; for I knoy 
my own darkneſs; I am a poor deſpiſed creature. 
La. Well, but God may make you an inſtrument of goo 


to me, or to any one he pleaſes: I never had thus much in. 


ſtruction in my life, William; you will not be backward to 
do good, I hope, if it be thus caſt in your way. 
Will. I ſhall be very glad, if ſuch a worm as I am, ſhoul | 


be an inſtrument, in God's hand, to comfort or inform your 
worſhip; and ſhall praiſe God for this occaſion as long as! 
live; and indeed, T rejoice, an't pleaſe you, to ſee your wor. 
ſhip enquiring after theſe things; I pray God increaſe tht 


knowledge of himſelf in your mind, and comfort you witl 
the hope of his preſence and bleſſing. 

La. Amen, I thank you, William. 

Will. Look you now, Sir, an't pleaſe you, did you no 


pray then, again. 


La. I joined with you, William; I don't know ; but i 


| that be praying, I think I did pray. 


Will. Thus God will move your heart to pray to him 


And I beſeech your worſhip to read the ſcriptures ; real 


them much; read them ſeriouſly ; and pray, Sir, obſerve thi 
one thing, when you read, which I have experienced often 
and very comfortably ; ang I dare ſay, you and every on 
that reads the word of God, with deſire of a bleſſing, will ei 


perience the like, viz. When you are reading, and come v 


any place that touches you, and that your mind is affect 


with, you ſhall find, even whether . will or 98 t heat 


ES 189 
will every now and ten lift itſelf up thus, Lord ! make good 


J 
00 this word to me! Lord! draw my heart thus to thee! Lord! 
nelp me thus to ſeek thee, and the like: and be not afraid to 


call that praying; for mental petition is prayer as well as words : 
and is, perhaps the beſt moved prayer, and the beſt expreſſes 
in the world. | 
La. You will e me, William, that I both have 
prayed already, and ſhall again, whether I will or no, and 
whether I know any thing of it or no, and that 1 want no 
teaching. 
Will. Pray, Sir, does a child want to be taught to ery? 
La. Will that ſimile hold, William? 
Will. Indeed it will, Sir. Read the ſcripture; if God's 
word reaches your heart, you will not need to be taught to 
ra 
4 4 I told you, William, you hardly knew whe you were 
talking to. You talk of my reading the ſcripture ; why, I'll 
tell thee, William, I han't a Bible in the world, and never 
had one in my life: There's the manor-houſe yonder; I 
queſtion whether God was ever prayed to in it, or his name 
ver mentioned there, except profanely or perhaps to ſwear 
by it, fince it was built. Why, you know as well as I, what 
a family it was that lived in it, when my father purchaſed it. 
hey were as much ſtrangers to religion, William, as thou art 
o Greek and Hebrew; aud ours were but little better, that 
came aſter them. 
Will. I fear, indeed, an't pleaſe your nig it was fo. 
Poor gentlemen ! they lived badly indeed, very badly. Alas! 
gentlemen muſt not be told of it by us poor men ; but they 
ere a ſad wicked family; remember it well. | 
La. But, William, thou canſt lend me a Bible, canſt thou 
ot? and I'll read it all over whilſt I ſtay in the country. 
Will. Yes, an't pleaſe your worthip, Tu lend you a Bible; | 
bring it in the morning. | 


e thi La. Do, William, and come and ſtay with me to-marrow ; „ 
(tc ll make thee amends for thy day's work, and there's ſome. 
Ve hing for thy good advice, and coming fo far with me. bo 


He gives him ſome money, and ſends him back again] | 
mei Will, Thank your worſhip. 8 : $ 
[They were now come to the manor-houſe, 3 he wa 
_ to ry =_ becauſe it was 1 an decide they 
| F 


„ g 
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t 6 J 
were ſo affected with the diſcourſe cs 105 bad, that he 


wanted very much to be alone x 

As ſoon as he came into his oven. bowls: he locked himſelf 1 
into a parlour, and began to conſider, with great ſeriouſneſs, | n 
all theſe things, and eſpecially what the poor man had ſaid to 0 
him about praying to God; and as his thoughts were intent n 


upon the meaning f pray ad the nature of it, and the advan. 
tages of it, at every turn of theſe thoughts, be found a ſecret | 
kind of hint like a voice in him, not a voice to him, O that I | 
could pray! O if I could but pray as that poor man does 
How happy ſhould 1 be, if I could but pray to God! and F 
the like. He was not aware of theſe movements; they ſeemed i 
to be wrought in his affections perfectly involuntarily and 
iudden ; and they paſſed over without being noticed or ob. 
ſſcrved, even by himſelf, till after a good while they returned | 
ſtronger and more frequent upen him; ſo that he not only 
ä perceived it, but remembered how often his heart had throun 
out thoſe expreſſions ; when on a ſudden the poor man's | 
words came into my mind with ſuch a force, as if the man 
himſelf had been there; why, this was praying; certainly [ || 
have deen praying all this while, and knew it not. 
Upon this reflection it was impoſſible for him to expreſ, 
as he ſaid afterwards, what a ſtrange rapture of joy poſſeſſed 
his mind, and how his heart was turned within him; then he || 
Fell into the ſame facred ejaculations of another kink, VIZ. „ F 
admiration, praiſes, thankſgiving, and mere aſtonihn; zent; 
but ſti} without ſpeaking otherwile than a kind of ments 
voice, - founding or injecting words into his mind, ſuch a | 
' theſe, Eord ! ſhall I be brought to pray to God! 1 that have {| 4 
never been told ſo much as how to mention his name! I that 
> have never known any thing of God, or myſelf! or have | 
Seen taught any thing of my duty to him ſhall T be taught 
to pray | and taught by who! by this poor deſpicable creature, g 
that at another time I would not have ſpoken to, if he had | 
made me twenty bows and ſcrapes! His tongue was then lt | 
let looſe, and he cried out, — be God that ever J came 
near that poor man. 
He continned all that 8 filled with e re- 
flectiors, and with a kind of inward peace and ſatisfaction; 
wich as he had never known before, ſo he knew not how to 
deleribe or relate it, or indeed how to manage it. In the 


* — * 
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poor man had prayed for, for him, viz.. That he might be 


God, to which his- heart had ſo readily ſaid Amen. And 

now he longed for the poor man's coming with the Bible, 
The poor man was likewiſe mightily affected with his caſe, 

conſidering him a young gentleman of ſuch a family and for- 


tune; and who was ſo far "above him, as that, though he was 
 « his landlord, he durſt never offer to ſpeak to him in his life, 
d P but with the greateſt ſubmiſſion and dittance ; how he ſhould 
x1 WS come to call him out, and to talk to him of mch things eſpe- 
4 WS cially, and in ſo ſerious a manner. 
De He then reflected, with a ſerious | joy, that this young gen- 


and good things; for it was eaſy to ſee, that it was not a 
flight or an infincere work upon his mind. It rejoiced his 


a good man; and it preſently occurred to his thoughts, how 


the poor, and to the uninſtructed people around him; as well 


5 by reforniing their manners, and reſtraining their vices, as 
d perhaps by bringing religion to be accepted and received 
Ie | among them by his example. 

t Theſe were ſome of the thonghts he came along with, and 


he prayed to God, as he walked, very earneſtly, that he 
might be made an inftrument to, bring the ſoul of this gen» 


of his Redeemer as a true penitent. 7 


principle, and with ſuch a ſpirit, ſeldom is made in vain. 


it He came to the gentleman, while he was in bed; for be 
had given orders to his ſervants to bring him up to his eham- 
d ber ; there he delivered him the Bible, and told him he hoped 
et Br: would find in it both encouragement and directian in the 


great work which he was going about, and that God would 

bleſs it to him, and would ſupply by his grace all the wants 

of early inſtruction, which he had ſo much complained of. 
He received the poor man with a glad heart, made him ſit 


F2 


morning he found the Ame meditation, G4 the ſame liel. 
neſs upon his ſpirits returned, and he remembered what "1 | 


comforted with the hopes of the preſence and bleſling of + 


1 * 8 — N 4 
EP 


tleman ſhould be ad touched wit:: a ſolid ſenſe of religion | 


heart, that the heir of the eſtate ſhould be thus likely to prove 


oreat a bleſſing ſuch a gentleman might be to the country, to 


tleman to the knowledge of God, and to bow a at the footſtool 


Zis prayers were not in vain. Prayer put up ebm duch a” 


down by Nm, and told him, God had nnde him the: ſie: . 
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ment of ſo much good to him, that he eould not ban with 
him any more while he ſtaid in the country.! 


William, ſays he, God has made you a father to me, and 
Pll be a father to you and your family; you ſhall go no more 


home to that poor cottage, you ſhall have Ty elſe to 
be thankful to God for than bread and water. 

Will. An't pleaſe your worſhip, I have much more to be 
thankful for than that already; but if God has been pleaſed 
to aſſiſt me to do you good in this great buſineſs of bringing 

ſuch a ſoul as yours to the knowledge of himſelf, I ſhall have 
. eauſe to praiſe him, beyond all that ever I had before. 

La. Well, William, I have ſent for your wife and children; 
they ſhall be Reue now, not yours; III provide a houſe 
for you. 


on, and made him his bailiff, and receiver of the rents of the 
manor: ] 


Will. Yaur worſhip will be a father to me and my family | 


| 180 then; I can never deſerve ſo, much at your hands; 
ant pleaſe you, I am very vin to work ſtill for my bread, 
I thank your worſhip. - 


I. a. No, William, you fhall. never work any more for 1 
 - Your bread; you have been thankful for a little, William; 1 


| heard you laſt night, when you were at prayer in your family, 
and giving thanks to God for the plenty you enjoyed. Poor 
| William! you de not know how it affected me, that never 


gave God thanks in my life; now 05 mall be e for 


better things. 


Will. T ſhall be greatly bound to be thankful to your wor- | 


tip too, ar't pleaſe you. 
- La. No, William, do not tank me, thank God fill. — 
Will. An' your worſhip mend my condition, I fear my 
thankfulneſs to God ſhould abate; when I lived ſo near 
miſery and diſtreſs, it made me more ſenſible of God's good- 
0m, in keeping me out of it, than I may, I doubt when I 
am full. 
La. I don't think you will ever be unthankfu), William, 


extremeſt poverty : But come, William, I tha leave that: 1 


\ 
2 


He gave him a A and a little farm, rent free, to live | 


that could de ſo full of a ſenſe of God's merc vey) even in the 


have ordered my ſteward both to provide for, and employ. 4 
von, and I ſhall ſay no more of tht now; but of dener I 


ms» > = © wer 


„ „ was twin 
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E 
naw. is of another nature; and firſt, I 8 tell vou how 1 


have been employed ſince I left you laſt. niglit. 
[Here he gave the poor man an account of himſelf, and of 


his refletions upon what he had faid to him, and how inſen- 


ſibly he had received ſecret comſort, as above; and he found 
tears run down the poor man's cheeks, all the While he was 
talking to him for joy.] 

Will. O Sir! give God the praiſe, this is all his own 
work: and I hope your comfort ſhall increaſe and continue; 


did not I tell Lou, Sir, God would teach you to pray? 


La. But now, William, what ſhall 1 do with this book? 
Will. Read it, Sir, an't pleaſe you, l you will pray over 


it whether you will r no. 
La. But I am ſtill ignorant; 1 have n no miniſter near me to 


explain it to me. 


Will. The Spirit ob. God will expound his own: word to | 


Ou. 


down by me, and read in it. . 
Will. Alas! I am a ſorry creature to be a e Fu 
but, an't pleaſe you, 1 have turned down ſome places, which, 
I thought of, to ſhew your worſhip for your firit * 

La. That's what I wanted, William. 


Will. An't pleaſe you, here's a text which tell. You x bar | 


is the whole defign of a written gofpel ; for what end the life 


of our bleſſed Redeemer- was laid down, and his works and 
doctrine were publiſhed to the world; and this ſeems to be 


the firſt thing we ſhould know of the Scriptetres: b for nets 
it is the ſum and fubſtance of them.. 
La. Let me ſee it, William. | 
Will. Here it is, Sir, The/e things are toritten, that 10 mie 
believe that Feſtus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that Lale e 
ye might have life through his name, Joh xx. l.. | 
La. That is very comprehenfive indeed, William. 
Will. And here is another paſſage I folded down, leſt you 
ſhould atk, how you ſhould do to believe; it is in Mark ix. 24. 
it is a ſtory of man, who brings his child to our Lord to be 


S$ - 


| healed, ws poſſeſſed of an evil ſpirit: Our Lord v ſks bim, 


if he could believe? , thou canli believe, all things are pofible 
to lum that believeth ; and ver. 24. The father cr ied aut et 
leari, . # — help thou my n. e 

F 3 5 


* 


La. Well, William, „ you ſhall be my miniſters come Ge 
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{William looks full in his face, while he i the 
words.] 

La. What do you look at me for, William? - 

Will. O Sir! I faw your very heart; I know you prayed; 
1 know you ſaid Amen in your very foul to that word: | 
Glory be to the grace of God, and to the word of God for 
you; the Scriptures, read with ſuch a heart as yours now is, 
will ſoon teach you all that you want to know, and all that 
yon want to do. 

[The poor gefitleman was overcome with his os, ond 
could not ſpeak for a good while; tears came out of his eyes, | 
and at laſt he burſt out thus; Lord! what a creature have! 
been, that have lived without the teachings uf the Scripture 
all my days! | 

© Thus far this happy poor man was made a an amen to 
che reſtoring this gentleman and bringing him to the know. 
ledge of God, and to a ſenſe of religion; and, in a word, to 


de a moſt unsere Chriſtian. We ſhall hear farther. of him, 
25 after the n next ge] „35 


Fl a DIALOGUE III. 


- X E ſt now g0 back to the family which we began 
with: the father of the young ladies was gone into 
the country to viſit his fiſter, who was newly become a 
- widow; little thinking, whatever his eldeſt daughter had ſaid 
to "Oi that hs youngeſt daughter would make ſuch ſhort } 
work with her lover in bis abfence, and that ſhe would quite | 
put an end to his courtſhip all at one vious as the had done, 
Defore he became home again. 
+ "IE ſpent ſome little time at his ſiſter's, to comfort ber, and 
aſſiſt her in her affairs after the loſs of her huſband ; and par- 
- ticularly, becauſe her eldeſt fon being of age, and juſt upon 
© martying, ſhe intended to remove; the houſe, which was the 
ſeat of the family, being to be fitted up for her new daughter 
in- law: Upon theſe $irculnfiaccrs he. began the enn 
courſe with his fiſter. 
Bro, Well, pray Siſter, what kind of a «lady þ has 503 ne- 
|  phew got; is be well married; . | 


(7 


Siſt. Truly, brother, I can hardly tell how to anſwer vou 
that queſtion; I believe every body will be better pleaſed 
than I. 


J; Bro. Why, liſter, what is the cauſe, pray, that you are ſo 
d: difficult? 

or Siſt. O brother ! the main difficulty that has made me all 
ls my days the moſt miſerable of all women. 


Bro. What | religion, I warrant you; you would have had 
him have married a nun ? 
Siſt. Nay, I don't know why I ſhould W a religious | 
woman to come into the family. 
Bro. I never faw the like of yeu, ſiſter, you are always 
a complaining; you have had one of the beſt humoured, 1 
good-conditioned, merrieſt fellows in the world for this five - | 
and twenty years, and yet you call yourſelf a miſerable wo- 
man: what could you aſk in a huſband that * had not in f 
Sir James? - i 
Siſt. Dear brother, is this a time for me to tell you ber- j 
wanted in Sir James, when he is in bis ger 2. 3 
Siſt. I have wanted nothing in him that a woman coals tes. 2 
ſire in a huſpand; he was rich in his eſtate, a lovely, complete, | 
handſome gentleman in his perſon, and held it to the laſt: ge 
was the beſt humoured man that ever woman had, and kind, 
as a hiiſband, to the laſt degree: I never ſaw-him in a paſſion 
in my life; he was a man of good ſenſe and good learning; 
a man of honour, good breeding, and good manners; none 
went beyond him ; all the _— knows it, and lov'd him 
for it. | 
Bro. Very well! and yet my fiſter a miſerable wan, 
Would not any man laugh at you? I think, fiſter, if ever 
you were a miſerable woman, it is now, becauſe Yell have loſt 
im. = | 
Siſt. Well, thank true too; 15 am for now, many ways, and 
ſome perhaps that you do not think of, brother. 
Bro. I know what you mean again; I warrant you have | 
been whining over him, to think what is become of bim now ; 
prithee what's that to your or T? What can you, by your 
concern. for him, do in- that caſe, one way or other, can't 
you leave him to God's mercy, now. he's gone? 
Siſt. Dear brother, it is in vain to anßwer you; I muſt leave | 
him to God mercy, 200 ſo we aL oY wy hubby 
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10 you think it is not an afhifting dreadful thing to me, that 


0 knows how he lived, and how he died, to reflect pon his 


condition, if I had any love for him | 
Bro. Why, how did he live?. He lived likes gentleman, 

he 1 ay he was. 
1 Sit. That's true; and that, as times go, brother, is to tive 
| like a heathen : you know well enough what ailifs I have had 
with him on that only account: you know, he was ſo far 
from having any ſenſe of religion, or. of his Maker, on his 
mind, that he made a jeſt and a mock of it all his days, even 
to the laſt. | 

Bro. I know he did not trouble himſelf much about i It. 

Siſt. Nay, he not only did not himſelf, but he did not 
really love to have any body about him religious, J have 


he thought all people hypocrites that talked of any thing re- 


.houte. It was the only thing we had any difference about alt 
our days. 

Bro. And 1 think vou were a great fool to have any diffe- 
rence witn him about that. Could not you have kept your 
religion to yourſelf, and have let him alone, to be as n 
and as frolicſome as he would without it? | 

Sift. Nay, I was obliged to do that, . may be ure: 
you know it well enough. 

Bro. Yes, yes, I know he ſerved you many, a merry prank 
about your religious doings ; ſuch as, putting Every now and 
then a ballad in your prayer book or pſalm- book: and I think 
he put the ſtory of Tom Thumb once in one of Dr Tillot- 
fon” s ſermons. _ _ 

diſt. No it was two leaves out of Don Quixotte. He 
did a great many ſuch things as theſe to me. 

Ero. But they were all frolics; there was nothing of paſſion, 

or ill nature in them. Did not he write fomething in the 
childrens ſpelling-· book once, and made them get it without 
book, inſtead of the leſſon you had ſet them! _ + 
Sift. Ves, yes, he played me a thouſand tricks that way. 5 
Bro. I think once he paſted a receipt to make a tanzy or a. 


your Es leſſon Was. 45 


known many gentlemen that have had no religion themſelves, 
yet value it in others, and value and reverence good men; but, 


ligious, and could not abide to ſee any appearance of it in the 


cake juſt next to one of the queſtions * ps, where, : 


| 


t 1: 


Sift. Ay, ay; and every now and then he would alle s 2 
ſingle printed word, that he cut out of ſome other book, juſt 
over another word in their books, ſo cunningly, that they 
could not perceive it, and make them read nonſenſe. 

Bro. Why, what harm was there in all that? 

Sift. Why, it ſhewed his general contempt of good things, 
and making a mock of them, otherwiſe the thing was not of 
ſo much value. 

Bro. Well, and wherein was you miſerable, prey, in all 
this? I don't underſtand you in that t all. 

Siſt. Why, in this, that he was not at all a religious man. 

Bro. But what was that to you ſtill. 

Siſt, Why, firſt, brother, there was all family religion loſt 
at one blow. There could not be ſo much as the appearance 
of worſhipping or acknowledging the God that made us : nay, 
we ſcarce aſked him leave to tat our meat, but in ſecret, as if 
we were aſhamed of it. Sir James never ſo much as faid 
grace, or gave thanks at a table in his life, that I remember. 

Bro. And they that do make it nothing but-a ceremony, 
and do it for faſhion-ſake, not that they think it fignifies any 
thing. 

Siſt. Well, let them do it for faſhion-fake then, if they” 
will, but let them do it. It is the moſt rational thing in the 
world, while we own that God gives us our meat that we 

| ſhould aſk him leave to eat it, and thank him for it when we 
have done. But alas! this is but a ſmall part of the ill con- 
ſequences of an irreligious family. X 

Bro, Well, what more is there? for this is nothing but 1 

what is in thouſands of an, who pretend to religion on all Y 
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ſides. 


Siſt. Why, all relative religion was loſt too. 
Bro. Relative religion! fiſter, what do yo mean by that? 2 

Sift, Why, 1ſt, I mean by it that religion which ought to 

be between a man and his wife; ſuch as comforting, en- 
couraging, and directing one another, helping one another on 
in the u y to heaven; aſhſting one another in Chriſtian duties, 
praying with and for one another, and much more which I 
could name, and which, without doubt, paſſes to their mu- 
tual comfort and delight, between a man and his wife, where 
27 are mutually” agreed in worſhipping and ſerving God, 
ai eee 1 the happy courſe of a ug life. All 


SS. 
| this bak . loſt, and it has been a ſad loſs fo me, brother 
We have all need of helps: and it is not every one that con. 
ſiders, or indeed that knows, what help, what comfort, what 
ſupport, religious huſband and wife are, or may be to one 
another. This, I ſay, has been a ſad loſs to me, I aſſure you. 
Bro. Theſe are nice things; but methinks, if you could 
pot have theſe helps from your huſband, you might find 
them in other things, ſuch as books, 8 &C. it need 
not be called ſuch a loſs neither. 

Siſt. It is ſuch a loſs, brother, that if I were to live my 
days over again, I would not marry a man that made no pro- 
feſſion of religion: no! though he had ten thouſand pounds 
a; year, and [ 5 but a hundred pounds to my ee nay, 
i think I would work for my bread rather: 

Bro. You lay a mighty ſtreſs upon theſe things. 

Siſt. Every body, brother,” that has any ſenſe of the 
bien, of a religious family, muſt do ſo, - Pray, if the ho- 
nouring and ſerving God be our wiſdom, our duty, our feli 
city, in this world, and our way to the next, what comfort, 
what happineſs can there be when thele are wanting in the 
bead of the family ? 

Bro. It is better, to be ſure, where they may be had; but 
do lay all the happineſs of life upon it, as if a man or a wo- 

man could not be religious by themſelves, without they were 
bath io together, 1 do n not ſee that; 1 think you 1 carry it too 
8 
Sift. III convince you that J do not carry it too far at all; | 
Ido not fay a man or woman may not be religious by them- 
ſelves, though the huſband or wife be not fo; but I ſay, all 
the help and comfort of relative religion is 16K; the benefit 
and value of which none knows, but they that enjoy it, or 
feel the want of it: but there is another loſs which I have not 
named, and which my heart bleeds in the tenſe of every” day. 

| "Bro. What's that I-wonder. _ 

_ Siſt. Why, children! brother, c children! you ſee 1 have 
five children! what dreadful work has this want ** family. 
religion 1nade among my poor children 

Bro. Why, Sir James did not hinder your 3 joſtri 
children. | 3 

Siſt. Did he not? It is true ky Stir hay "i were: li- 
tle; but has lie not, by Ce en nt of wieda en. 


of 


0 . 
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E 
couraged al manner of levity, vanity, folly, nay, and 7-9 | 
vice itſelf in them? Do you think children thus let looſe to 


bat humour their young inclinations, and to the full ſwing of their p 
ns pleaſures, would not ſoon ſnatch themſelves out of the arms 15 
u of their mother and deliver themſelves from the importunities 
14 of one that kad no other e. with them than atiat of F 
ad affection? 5 
4 Bro. Why, truly, there i is ſomething i in that; but I do not F 
cee that your children are much the worſe; there i is your eldeſt . 
ny ſon, Sir James that is now ; he 1s a pretty young n i Fj 
. J hear a very good e e him. 15 
ds Siſt. Why, truly, brother, as times go now with gentle. 2 
y men, we may be thankful neither he nor his brother are de- 3 
: bauched or vicious; and I am thankful for it. They have 6 
good characters for modeſt, pretty-gentlemen, as you ſay: ki 
hs But ſtill, brother, tlie main thing is wanting. I cannot be 75 
. partial to them, though they are my own; there is not the | | 
"x leaſt ſenſe or notion of religion in them ; ; they cannot ſay they 
rt. have have no knowledge of it. I took care to deprive dbent 
* of that excuſe, as early as they knew any thing; but it goes 
no farther; my eldeſt ſon will tell me ſometimes, he has as 
at much religion as a gentleman of a thouſand a-year ſhould”. 
* have; and his brother tells me, if 1 would have had him have 
_ any religion, I ſhould have kept our pariſh living for him, 
by and bred him a parſon. 5 
Bro. They are very merry with) you -_ I find, upon 
l; that ſubject. : 
= Sift. It is a dreadful Jeſt to me, brothers T am far from 
ll taking it merrily q you know I was qo brought up; our 
bt father and mother were another ſort of people: they udited 
1 heir very ſouls in the work of God; they joined in every 
* good thing with the utmoſt affection; they loved the ſauls s 


y. well as the bodies of us their children.” The family 5 Sa 
joule of chearful devotion; God was ſerved night id dy 
and ing a word, as they. lived; ſo they died; they dropped 


3 

1 omfor ute, and N as it Ware» hand in band to 
eaven. - 

* Bro. And yet, ſiſter. vou foe, we that were, dei childrens 

5 ere not all alike. There i is our brother Jack, and our filter. 

5 Betty and Sarah, what? can e chem a Frey \ Bat 
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Siſt. Tl tell you. what can be ſaid, and that will tick cloſs 
'to them one time or other, viz. If they are loſt, it is not for 


want of good inſtruction, or good example; they cannot 


blame father or mother; it has been all their own. Parent 
may beg grace for their children, but they cannot give it 


them; they may teach their children good things, but they 


cannot make them learn ; that is the work of God, and pa. 


rents muſt ſubmit it to him. But when parents do nothing; 


nay, rather, by example and encouragement, lead their chil. 
dren in wickedneſs, what a dreadful thing is that! 
Bro. Well, but our two ſiſters were not led into wicked. 


— and yet, as |S laid, they value religion as little as any 


"Sit, Ay, eiter I can tell you how my fiſters were both 
ruined ; for they were not ſo educated. 
Bro. What do you mean by ruined? they are not ruined, 


Siſt. I mean as to their principles, brother, which I think 


is the worſt fort of ruin; they were ruined by marrying pro- 
figate itreligious huſbands, * 88660 


Bro. I don't know what you mean by ee I think 


* they are both very well married. 


Siſt. Yes, as you call well married, and that I call being 
undone. | 
Bro. And pray what has ruined Jack? a for hei is as 3 
a wretch almoſt as your Sir James was. | 
Siſt. Truly, brother, juſt the other extreme: he has a wild, 


_ giddy, playhouſe-bred wife; full of wit, and void of grace, 


that never had any religion, nor knew what the meaning of it 
was; this has ruined him. My brother was-a ſober, well 
taught, well inclined young man. as could- be deſired ; hut 
getting ſuch a tempter at his elbow, inſtead of a wife to help 


him on to heaven, ſhe has led him hood-winked to the gates 


of hell, and goes cheerfully along with him; a ad inſtance, 
brother, of the want of family-religion! _ 

Bro. Well, but what's all this to what we are upon, of pa- 
rents e their children into ane 3 8 2 not led 


ſo by his parents. | e 


Siſt. But you ſee his children are. e 
Bro. I cannot ſay that; few parents, thou hier we: bad 


rherhfeves, will prompt their wa ch to de "fo a that's 


what I have ſeldom ſeen. 


„„ HF : 
Sift; Well, that has been the caſe in my family; and that 
is it that has broke my heart, and gives me canſe to fay I have 
been the moſt miſerable woman alive. | 

Bro. But yon have this comfort moe that you have not 
been the occaſion of it. 

gilt. That's true; but even that does not leſſen the grief of 
ſeeing my children Joſt and ruined before my face, and their 
own father be the inſtrument of it. 

Bro. They cannot be ſaid to be ruined: they are very fine 

entlemen, I aſſure you. | 

Siſt. They are ruined as to the beſt qualification of a 
gentleman. | | 

Bro. I warrant you, they do not think ſo, ſiſter : religion 
makes us good Chriſtians, that is confeſſed ; but I do not ſee 
it makes a gentleman. What is more frequent, than to ſee 
religion make men cynical and ſour in their tempers, moroſe 
and ſurly in their converſation? They think nn, above 
the practice of good manners or good humour. 1 

Siſt. This is all by ny miſtake of the thing; it i want of 
religion that makes men thus. If is in good breeding as it is 
in philoſophy, a little philoſophy a little learning, makes a 
man an Atheiſt; a great deal brings him back and makes him 
a Chriſtian : fo a little religion makes a man churl, but a 
great deal teaches him to know himſelf, and be a gentle." * 
man. When good principles join with good manners, how  * 
ſhould they but illuſtrate the education, and ſet off the breed- 
ing of a man of quality? As it is a miſtake to fay, that jewels 
ſhould be worn by none but homely women, it is juſt. the 


oſe 


ace 
of it contrary : ſo religion adorns education, as jewels give, real 
well beauty a double luſtre. 1 


but Bro. Your notions are delicate. You": are very nice, it 
help ſeems, in theſe things, ſiſter ; though I muſt confeſs I am of 
ates Your mind, when 1 conſider it well. * 


Sift. Let the Scripture be judge, whether the rules of life 


uce 

adted by the apoſtles to the Chriſtian churches, were not 
pa- ſuch, as not only agree well with that of a gentleman, but in- 
led ed with that; without which no man can be a gentleman; 1 


if you look almoſt through all the epiſtles in the New Teſta- 
a ment, you will find ii ſo; I'll name you a few. 
Tad Phil, i. 9. 10. That e may abound in N and * 
at's ne Thee wiſdom and learning. 
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That ye nay Row kgs that are. excliout—There 8 folid 
judgment. 8 

That ye may be eue nd ne raw: — There 8 the 
honeſty and open heartedneſs of a true gentleman. 

1 Pet. Love as breth en, be pitiful, be courteous. There's 
the chaxity, the nee and the good» nn of a 
gentlenan. 

Col. ii 12. Pur e oh -vel; of mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſ if 
mind, meckne/s, &c.—Who can be a enen wakes 
theſe ? 

Col. iv. 8. Matſoever things are honeſt, . pure, 3 
and of oo report, think of theſe things. — What think you now? 
Can the practice of theſe things diſhonour a gentleman? or 
= they honour and illuſtrate, and indeed make a gentleman? 

Phil. ii. 3. In lowlineſs of mind let each efteem others better 
25 ao themſelves — What becomes a gentleman more than ſuch 

humility. | 
I could name you many others. Will any man that reads 
theſe rules fay, they are not ſuitable to a gentleman ? No, 
brother, it ſhall ever be a rule to me, that the only complete 
mon upon earth is a religious gentleman. 

Bro. Why, you are wrapt up in theſe notions, ſiſter; J 

fancy yo have been documenting my daughter; I am afraid 
of it, I aſſure you; ſhe has got juſt the ſame things in her 
noddle, and the has carried her ſcruples to ſuch a length, that 
ſhe hed like to have refuſed the beſt match that ever will be 
offered to her, as long as ſhe lives; but I believe I rattled her 
out of it, when I came away. 

Sift. I am perhaps the fuller of-it, becauſe it t has been the 
ruin of my family, and of my children; -and, think, if ever 

r woman was unhappy with a gentleman that had not one 
bad quality in him, it was I; Sir Þ mug as J told you, was 
ſuch a man, for every thing elſe, as there are few ſuch in the 
world ; but he hated religion, anc that has ruined us all. 
| Bro. Yon would make any 6ne laugh to hear you talk of 
being ruined ; why, are you not left happy, eaſy, and plea- 
fant? Is not your eldeſt ſon a baronet, and has-rool a year! 
Is not your ſecond fon very well provided for? Have not 
your daughters 5000l. a-piece fortune left them? And ate not 
you. left 10 28 that you know not what to 40 with" it We | 


4 
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»Siſt. 1 do- not peaks of ruin as you underſtand it, brother: 
1 think a family without religion 1 is a family ruined, and that 
is. the worit ſenſe that ruin can be underſtood in; if I were 
to marry again, I would: not marry the beſt Duke in the nation 
that would not endeavour to carry me to heaven, and to 8⁰ 
there himſelf. The command of the Scripture is plain in it, 
Be not unequally yoked, 2 Cor. vi. 14. How ſhall a huſband 
that profeſſes no religion dwell with a wife. according to Anow- 
ledge? 1 Pet. iii. 7. and what is the reaſon the apoſtle gives 
for this Chriſtian rule in — but this, ewe your prayers 
be not lunderecd. 
Bro. Why, Sir James did not kinder your: prayers, ſiſter. 
Siſt. Did he not? Sir James is in his grave, and it is not 
my part to ſay. what he did; but it is the mutual prayers of 
huſband and wife together that is nieant in that Scripture. 
Do vou think Sir James prayed with his wife? 
Bro. No, 1 ner he did not indeed, nor with any 21 1 
elſe. | 
Siſt. And A en think that is the life of a ; Cheidlſan, or the 
manner of a Chriſtian family, brother? You and I Were not 
bred up ſo, and yet our father was a gentleman, and wanted 
neither family nor fortune equal to any of them. Sir James 
is in his grave, and I have no more to ſay of that; but if I 
were as young as I was when 1 married him, and were to 
chuſe again, I would not marry the beſt nobleman in the na- 
tion, if he was not a religious man; all- enjoyments in the 
world are nothing wit! out it, unleſs I reſolved to caſt olf Ml 
religion too, and where t that end? 298, 
Bro. This is juſt my daughter again. | 
Siſt. Beſides, brother, conſider another thing how many 
young women and young men too, who have been religionfly 
bred, has this way of marrying been a pats that when 
they come to huſbands with no religion, or to giddy, looſe, 
profane wives, they drop all tlieir own peinciplet and become 
empty of all religion too at laſt. You know how it has been 
with our brothers and lifters, as I hinted-to you before. 
Fro. There is no arguing with you, ſiſter, who have had ſo 
much experience of it: but I tell my dee that ap. 
ſhe may convert her huſband. 
Siſt. 1 don't know my niece's caſe, and ſo I can fav little 
to ir; "bs if this be it, that ſhe refuſes a man for his being of 
G 2 
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Bo refigion „ ſhe is in the right ; ſhe is a good ts chil 
Leſef Me My ſiſter educated all your children very well, and if 
the marries a gentleman, as the times go now, that thinks re. 
gion below him, and unbegpming, as moſt of them do, fhe 
undone. - 
Bro. So ſhe fays, and has juſt your arguments; that made 
me ſay, you had been documenting her. 

Siſt. No, indeed, brother, not I; but I'll tell you what, I 
have been a memento to the family; and don't doubt but my 

ſiſter might ſhew them the danger of it, by their aunt's ex- 
ample. I pray God they may take warning. I know ſhe 
was not wanting to them in her inſtruction, and in cautioning 
them againſt every thing that was hurtful; and if ſhe forgot 
this of cautioning them never to marry a man of no religion, 
than ſhe was not that v wiſe woman I took her for. 

Bro. I —.7 N Who has cautioned her, nor who has in- 

| Tut 4 & had not took it up very warmly, ſhe 
oer nicety. I'll tell you how it is. 
* — * tells ber he'whole ſtory of his daughter and the 
| gentleman, to the time of his coming from _ he not 
knowing what happened ſince.] 

Siſt. Well, brother, you will allow me. to be free with you; 

* 129 needs ſay I think you are in the wrong. 
Bro. Yes, yes; I expected that from you. 

Sift. 1 ſpeak from my experience, brother; I would not 
force a child's inclination, in ſuch a caſe, for the world. 

Bro. What do you mean by inclination? She forces her 
own inclination ; for her ſiſter ſays, the loved the gentleman, 

and has owned it; and yet, upon this ſimple nicety, ſhe pre- 
| tended to croſs bet, affront the nn and diſoblige 
her father. 

Siſt. And will not all that convince you then that ſhe acts 
by ſtrength of judgment, and upon principles of conſcience? . 
If it be as You fay, it is the nobleſt reſolution that ever J 

heard of ſince the ſtory of St. Catherine. 

Bro. Don't tell me of your noble reſolutions, and your fine | 
principles; it is a firſt principle, an original command of 
| God, that children ſhould obey their parents. 

Siſt. Ay, brother, where the parent commands nothing 
that claſhes with the laws: of God; but then, 80 Our 
*authonity ceaſes. 


vn 
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Bro. But I am ſure this watch is for her adv antage, Ie 1 1 
make her have him. 

Siſt. That's a ſevere keſelution, and if it be againſt her con- | 
ſcience, you may fail in all you reſolve Upon; belides, it is 
evident you ought not to reſolve ſo. 

Bro. What! am not 1 her father? has i it not Mee, 3 
the right of fathers to Zive their daughters in mar riage? nay, 

to bargain for them, even without their know ledge:? did not 
Caleb promiſe his daughter Achſah in marriage to him that 
ſhould ſmiie Kirjathſepher, not knowing. who it ſhould be, or 
whether the: girl ſhould. like him or no? and are there not 
many ſuch inſtances in tlie Scripture? 

Sift, All this is true, brother: but I do not think the Feb 85 
of God or man give parents that authority now. 

Bro. Then you allow my daughters to marry who the 57 
pleaſe, without putting any weight upon my conſent one ways 
or t'other: would you give your caughters that liberty? "4 

Siſt. No, brother, you wrong me; but there is a great 
difference between Four negative authority and your poſitive, 
authority, in' the caſe of 'a da ughter; as there is a great ditfe - 
rence between your authority in the marriage of a. darighters 
and the marriage of a ſon. > 

Bro. I know my Is dy {i\ter is a nice civilian; .pray* explaip 
yourſelf. | 

Siſt, I' can take all your banters patiently, brother, and I; 
will explain myſelf, contradict me if you can: 1 diſtinguiſh , 
them thus: If your daughter de ſires to marry any perion you - 
do not like, I grant: that you have power by the law of Jod 
to forbid her poſitiy ely: the Scripture is plain, vou have 
power to diſſolve even a vow or promiſe of hei's, ta marry or 
not to marry at, all. But if your daughter is not willing to 

marry one you may like, I do not think you have the ſamey | 

richt to command; for you might then command her to mar-: 
ry a perſon ſhe may have an. abhorrence of, and an averſion +. 
th which could not be; the very laws of matrimony forbid 

; lhe could not repeat the office: of matrimony at her mar- 
ey viz. to love and honour him: and to promiſe what ſhe;- 
knew at the. ſame time would be impoſhble for her to perform, X 
would be to perjure herſelf, (for the marriage promiſe is a ſo- 
lemn oath); and to deceive her huſpand in the gfoſſelt Balls: 
ner; neither of which would be laweful for her to do. | 
83 
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a good huſband, and about 2000l. a- year eſtate; a very 
miſerable condition truly ; 


to a good woman; I am ſure ſhe had better go to ſervice, or 
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again, dear brother, remember my words; if you do it, you 


2 min my child, vou may be ſure; but I ſhall ſee when J go 
; Home. oo. 


Fa. Why, ſhe has ſeryed me ſo, has ſhe,? | 
Da. Served you, Sir! nay, it is he has ſerved you ſo, for 


| Read. 


— ee. 
4 - * - 


': 5 
: 


GY} 


Bro Well, well, for all your fine barangue, 4 have made 
her do it. : ti 

Sift: Are they na then, brother: ? : 

Bro. No; but they ſhall as ſoon as I go home. | 

Siſt. I wiſh her well; ſhe is a child that deſerves very well, 
J am ſure; ſhe is a ſerious, ſenſible, religious child, and will 
be an extraordinary woman; but if you force her to marry, 
as you ſay you will, remember my words, brother, you will 
make her miſerable as ] have been. 

Bro. Yes, ves, ſo ſhe will; juſt ſo miſerable, ſhe wil have 


my oo BY 22 


Siſt. All that is nothing; nor r will it leſſen the miſery at all 


marry a good, ſober, religious ſhoemaker; and I would do fo 
myſelf, if J had my choice to make again: therefore I ſay it 


make her miſerable, and will repent it. 
Bro. Nay, nay, I am not ſo poſitive nib; 7 1 Gt not 


Siſt. Pray et me hear how it goes when you go home. 

Bro. So you ſhall, I promiſe you. 

k Aſter this diſcourſe he ſtaid but two or three days with his 
fiſter, and then went home: when he came home, to be ſure, 
the firſt queſtion he aſked of his eldeſt daughter was, how Mr 
did? and if he was in the houfe ?} 

Da. In the houſe! no, Sir, I think not. 
Fa. Why, you think not * when was he here? 
Da. Never, Sir, ſince the evening after you went . 


de. faid, the laſt time he was here, he would wait on her again; 
wee 1 has pever been here nee: 
Then ſhe muft have uſed him very ill, Lam fure, he 
bad never done ſo elſe; where is ſhe? call her down. 
Da. Sir, my ſiſter is gone to my aunt, —— at Hemp. 


F. Very well; finely dd 1 affire ain 0 ; PI 
manage her, and all of you, if this be the: mayy * La to be 
Wed. He is in a great paſſion. 1 e 


de 


B ; 


Da. I believe there is . done to uſe you ill, Sir, or 
to provoke you in the leaſt. 

Fa. What is ſhe gone out of the houſe then for? 

Da. Sir, you are ſo angry with her, when you talk with 
her, that you fright her; I was afraid, laſt time you«talked to 
her, you would have thrown her into fits; and ſo we really 
all adviſed her to go home with my aunt laſt week, when ſhe 
was in town, and ſtay there till we could ſee whas yay wy” 
pleaſe to have her do. 

Fa. Do! ſhe knows what I expected he ſhould do. | 

Da. As to marrying Mr ——, Sir, that ſhe can never do; 
and ſhe has talked it to him ſo handſomely, that, Sir, I aſſure 
you, he ſaid himſelf he could not anſwer her objections; that 
ſhe had reaſons for what ſhe did, and he _— not 1 it __ 
farther. * 
Fa. Why, did not you fay.he promiſed i to come again ? 

Da. Yes, he did ſay he would wait on her again * he i is 
gone into the country, I hear. 

Fa. Well, III ſay no more till he comes again tien. 

Da. Nay if he had come again, ſhie had reſolved the 
would not have ſeen him. 

Fa. Say you ſo! I'll be as poſitive as fhe; if ſhe will ſee 
him no more, ſhe ſhall ſee me no more; I'll let her „ MS 
much. 

Da. 1 am ſorry things are fo; but I am fe ſhe will never 
ſee him, if ſhe never comes home more, 

Fa. I'll try that; I'll go over to MEI Wt in the morning, 
I'll ſee what I can do with her. 4 

Her ſiſter was now in as great a fright as before; ſhe knew 
the principle her ſiſter went upon was good, and fhe was very 
loth to have her thruſt by violence into a ſtate of life ſhe ſo 
abhorred; and this made her take more freedom with her-fa- - 
ther thaw! ſhe would have done, and take more care of her 
ſiſter too, leſt her father ſhould bring her away and marry her 
by force; ſo ſhe ſent a man and horſe away” the fame 
night to Hampſtead to her ſiſter, to give her notice of ber fa- 
ther's reſolution to come over in the morning, and giving her 
an account of what had paſſed, ag her to be gone out of 
his way ſomewhere elſe. _ 

As the young lady had acquainted os aunt with the whole 
fy, * aunt was ſo affected with 1 and ſo abundantly 


. , - 


juſiffed her condudi in it, that, upon his: news, ſhe told. her, 
| ſhe would place her at a friend's houſe alittle way off, and flie 
would undertake to talk to her father, when he came; and if 
ſhe could not bring him to any reaſon, ſhe would ſend her 
the next day into the country to her other aunt, the widow: 
of Sir James —— ; ſo ſhe ſent her away in the mean time in 
her own coach to Hindon, a village beyond 'Hampſtead, with 
- a, maid and a footman to attend her, till her father was gone, 

In the niorving, (as he ſaid he would), her father came to 
Hampſtead, and as ſoon as he had faluted his fiſter, he aſks 
for his daughter; his fiſter told him, - ſhe was gone a little way 
to viſit a friend of her's, - but defired him to fit down. 
She ſaw iwas diſturbed and uneaſy; Come, brother, 
ſays ſhe, be calm and moderate, and do not treat your child 
with fo much warmth; let you and I talk of this matter; my 
niece has given me a full account of the whole ſtory. } 

Bro. Has ſhe fo? but ſhe ſhall give me another account of 
> before ſhe and I have done yet. 

giſt. I fuld, brother, you conſult your paſſions only in all 
this matter, and IL muſt tell vou, they are baſe counſellors; 1 
wiſh you would act in cool blood, and conſult your reaſon a 
little too. ; 

Bro. So I think 1: do; and won't be inſtructed by my 
children. 

. Sift. No, no, brother, it is evident yow act too violently ; if 
you conſulted your ne Lam ſure it would tell: you, that you 
are all wrong: did ever a father hurry and terrify his children 
ſo with his fury and his paſſions, that they are afraid to ſee 
him, and ready to ſwoon when they hear he is coming to 
tem? and then do you conſider what a child this BIT ) you 
uſe thus? 

Bro. I uſe her! ſhe uſes me, I think!" aber me too. 

Siſt. Be patient, brother, be patient; paſſion, I tell you is 
au ill counſellor: conſider the circumſtances of your child, 
and hear what ſhe bas to ſay. 
Bro. What do you mean by bending I think ſhe han't 
heard what I have to ſay, when. ſhe- ies thus Tome: Peace to 
Place as if ſhe was a thief. | 

Silt. That is becauſe you do not act like A Ghiiftian; bro- 
ther; you make yourſelf a terror to your children; this dares 
not ſee =; thei at home dare hot ſpeak to you';! why, 


= 
what do you mean, brother: you did not treat them thus 


that they are women grown, and ought to be treated as ſuch ? 


her and deſerving women too they are, that the world ſees; and 
ow ou expoſe yourſelf moſt wretchedly to treat them thus: I a 4 
> in ery free with you. e A ys. 

vith Bro. How do I treat them? what, to provide a gentleman” 


of 20001. a year for the youngeſt, a handſome complete 
young gentleman as any the town can produce, and every 
ay unexceptionable: nay, ſhe owned herfdf he was one ſhe 
ould like very well; and to have her affront him and her fa» 
ther, and to diſmiſs him of her own head without conſulting 
ie, or ſtaying till I came to town! and this after five weeks 
eeping him company, and when ſhe knew the writings were 
Irawing for her marriage ſettlement; is this a decent way of 
eating a father? I think you are free with me indeed, to 
ake their parts in it. * | 8 5 
Siſt. Well, brother, ſuppoſe all this to be juſt as you relate 
t, yet if the young people could not hit it, do we not always, 
when we make propoſals one to another for our children, 
make this condition, viz. if the young people can agree; and 
lo we not put them together to talk with one another, on 
purpoſe that- they may be acquainted, and ſee whether they 
an like one another, or no. 1 8 
Bro. Well, and fo did T: has he not waited upon her 
adyſhip, I tell you, five weeks? was not that time enough 
o know whether ſhe liked him or no! | 
Siſt. Time enough to like or diſlike, I grant it; and ſhe 
ells you plainly, ſhe does not like, and cannot marry him: 
hat would you have? And as to putting him off in your ab- 
ence, ſhe ſays, ſhe told you her mind poſitively, before you 
vent out of town, and would have given you her reaſons for 
t; but you treated her with ſo little temper, that ſhe had no 
oom to ſpeak ; and at laſt told her, you would have none of 
nſwer that pray? | 

Bro. I knew what ſhe had to fay well enough; however, I 
ave her till my return to conſider of it: what had ſhe to do to 
urn him off without my knowledge, and affront a gentleman 
f his quality? it is an inſult upon her father, and a ſcandal 


o the whole family. 


when they were little? do you conſider what they are nowÞ ) 


er reaſons, but expected ſhe thould have him: how do you 


t & 1 
Siſt. That's all anſwered by what J ſaid. N that the 
told you poſitiyely, before you went out of town, ſhe would 
zhever have him, and indeed had reſolved then to ſee him no 
more; for what ſhould a young woman keep a man company 
for, when ſhe reſolves not to have him? whatever you may 
think, brother, it would not have been very handſome on her 
fide; beſides, I can aſſure you, your daughters are none of 
thoſe women that db any thing unbecoming. _ 

Bro. Why, ſhe did keep him company after it for all that 
Siſt. Never but once, that-ſhe might diſmiſs him civilh 
and that was merely a force of your own upon her, becauſe 
your paſſion with her obliged: her to do that. york heren 
which you ought to have — for her. 

Bro. Well, ſhe is an undutiful, döcrelpectful creature to 

me; I han't been an unkind father to her; but I'll let her 
know herſelf my own way. 

Siſt. You'll conſider of that, Sno when. your paiſion f 
over. 

Bro. Not I;. I am no more in a paſſion , now. than I vn 

before. 

Siſt. That may well be indeed; decauſe yon were then in 
ſuch a paſſion, it ſeems,” as diſordered all your ſamily. b 

paſſion a proper weapon to manage children with, brother: 

Bro. It is impoſſible for any man to be thus treated by hs 

children, and not be in a paſſion; ingratitude is a/ thing no 

man Can bear with patience, 

Siſt. But who ſhall be judge between you, er for t 
is poſſible you may be in the wrong as well as your children; 
and take this with you for a rule in all ſuch breaches. tha 
r thoſe that are in the groupe? paſſion ar moſtt in the 

wr 

Bro. No, no; I am fare I am not in the wrong. 

Sift, That's making yourſelf judge, brother; I think you 
ſhould let ſome judicious, ſober, impartial perſon hear your 
child, fince you won't bear her yourſelf. 

Bro. What, do you think PII have arbitrators between . 
and my children? 

Siſt. I hope you will act the father with them, then, and 
not the madman, as 0 mud be ow with you) I thiok 1 yol 
do now. 

Bro. Yes, ves, I'll act the father * * vi they 20 

the part of clularey with me, bet: RO o longer. 9 0 
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the Siſt. If God ſhould deal ſo by us all, what would become 
uld of us? Think of that brother, when you make reſolutions 


againſt your own children; and without cauſe too. 


ws Bro. Why, you won't pretend this is without cauſe ” _ 
nay Siſt. Truly, brother, I do not ſee any cauſe you have to be 
offended with your child: 'tis true you brought a very fine 


gentleman to court her, and I know you were pleaſed with 
the thoughts of ſuch an alliance in your family; his eſtate, 


hat, his perſon, his character, were all pleaſing; but here's the 
ily, caſe, your. daughter has been religiouſly and virtuouſly edu- 
auſe ¶cated by my filter. 


Bro. By your ſiſter only, I ſuppoſe; you might have put 
that in too. 

Siſt Truly brother, I do not charge you with the crime of 
being any way concerned in the religious part of their 
education. 

Bro. Did J obſtruct it, or blame her for it? 1 left ln to 
er; it was none of my buſineſs. o 

Sift. That's a fad way of diſcharging your duty to your 
hildren, brother, in their education: but that's none of my 
bufineſs; we will leave that now; they have been ſoberly and 
religiouſly educated, whoever did it; and they are very ſober _ 
religious young women, efpecially this youngeſt above them 
all; they are an honour to your family, and to the memory of 
y fiſter their mother. F TE 
Bro. Bit none to me, I confeſs that. | 8 
Siſt. They will be fo to you too in the end, if you know . 
ow to make yourſelf an honovr to them. 

Bro. Well, Pit make them fear me, if they won't konour 
b. 

Siſt, You are hardly i in temper. enough to talk to:  howenls;: — 
et me go on; J tell you they have been fo bred, and fo well 
nſwer their education, that they are an honour to your fa- 
ily; their mother inſtilled principles of virtue, piety, and 
odeſty in their minds, while they were very young. 

Bro. Well, I know all this. 

Siſt. Pray de patient: among the reſt, this was one, That 
religious ſife was the only heaven upon earth! they were her 
ery words: that honour, eſtate, relation, and all huwan 
pleaſures, had no reliſh without it, and neither pointed to a 
ature telickry, or ons wy Pans at leaſt that was s Lale and 


( %4 ] 

valuable; and on her death. bed ſhe cautioned them never tg 

marry any man that did not at leaſt profeſs to own religion, 

and acknowledge the Gol that made him, whatever fortune 
or advantages might offer as to this world. 

Bro. She might have found ſomething elſe to do, when ſhe 

was juſt at her end, I think. 

Siſt. Brother, let me be free with you: ſhe bad two bad 
examples to ſet before them, where a want of a religious huſ. 
band had made two families very miſerable, though they had 
every thing elſe that the world could give; and was your own 
fiſter: 

Bro. And the other herſelf; I underſtand you, ſiſter. 

Siſt. Be that as the ſenſe of your own conduct directs you 
to think brother; that's none of my buſineſs; ſhe was my 
ſiſter, and therefore I fay no more of that. But theſe are all 
digreſſions: the young women, your daughters, thus in. 
ſtructed, and thus religiouſly inclined, are grown up; you 
bring a gentleman to court one of them, who, with all the 
advantages his perſon and circumſtances preſent, yet wants 
the main thinz which ſhe looks for in a huſband, and without 
which ſhe declares ſhe will not marry, no, not if a peer of 
the realm courted her: pray what have you to ſay to ſuch a 
reſolution, that you ſhould oppoſe it ? 

Bro. How does the know who is religious, and who is not! 
| She may be cheated ſooneſt where ſhe expects it moſt. 

Siſt. That's, true; and ſhe has the more need to have her 
father's afſiſtance to judge with, and aſſiſt her in her choice. 

Bro. I don't inquire into that part, not I. 

Siſt, No, I perceive you don't; ſhe has therefore: the more 
reaſon to look to herſelf. | 

Bro. This gentleman may be as religious as any body for 
aught ſhe knows: How can the pretend.to know, I fay, who 
is religious? 

Sift. It is eaſier to know who is not religious, than who is 
but this gentleman has been ſo kind to her, and ſo honeſt, as 
< to put it out of all doubt, it ſeems; for he has frankly owned 
to her, that as to religion, he never troubled his head about 
it; that it is a road he never travelled ; he makes a jeſt of it all 
as moſt young gentlemen now a days do; tells her, that his 
bufineſs is to chuſe a wife firſt, and then, perhaps, he may 
cChuſe his religion, and the like: is this the gentleman you 


ir 
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to would have your danghter marry? Brother! is this four care 


on, for your child! Ts it for refuſing ſuch a man as this that you 
tes are in a paſſion: with your child! I bluſh for you, brother! I 
 intreat you confider what you are a-doing. _ 
ſhe Bro. I will never believe one word of all thisz-. I: am fure i it 
can't be true. 
bad Siſt. J am ſatisfied every word of it is true, . you may 
ul. inform yourſelf from your other children, if you think it 
had worth your while. 
wn Bro. I'll believe-none of them. 
Siſt. Not while you are in this ra 0 51 * you will not; 
for paſſion is as deaf as it is blind) but if you will cool your 
yoll warmth, and let your reaſon return to its exerciſe, and to its 
my juſt dominion in your ſoul then you will hear and believe too; 
e all for when we are calm, and our paſſions laid, it is eaſy to 
in. judge by the very telling a ſtory, whether it be true or no; 
you but it is not to my argument, whether it be true or not. 
the Bro. No; pray, what is to your argument then? 
ants Siſt. Why this, 1721 you are not in the wrong if it is 
hout true. 
r of Bro. In the wrong! in what, pray? 
cha Siſt. Why, to treat your child with ſuch fury and un⸗ 
governed paſſion as you do. 
not Bro. Why, how muſt children be treated when they are 
| inſolent and diſobedient? N ys 
> her Sift, Even then not with paſſion and hen, brother. There 
ice. is no caſe in the world that can poſſibly happen which ought 
to make a father act in a pallion with his own children. 
more Bro. No! how muſt he correct them then,- when they d6 
evil things ? N 
y for Siſt. All with calmneſs and affetion; broth; not with 
who rage and fury; that is not correcting them, that is fighting 
with them; be muſt pity when he puniſhes, exhort when he 
0 is; icorreds; he ſhould have the rod in his hand, and tears in his 
ſt, as eyes; be is to be angry at their offences, but not with their 
wned erſons; the nature of correction implies all this; it is for the 
about Mchild's good that a parent corrects, not for his own pleaſure ʒ 
It all e muſt be a brute that can take pleaſure in whipping a child; 
at h WW (He fat ſilent here a good while, and faid not a word, his: 
may 


onſcience convinced him that ſhe was in the * and at. 
n you ength he puts it off this. 
H 


© 


Bro. Well, I am not a. correcting wy children , they 
are paſt that. 

Siſt Ves, yes, brother, you are can now too; there 
are more ways of correction than the rod and the cane; when 
children are grown up, the father's frowns are a part of cor. 
rection, his juſt reproaches are worſe than blows; and paſſion 
ſhould be no more concerned in that part than the other 

Bro. Theſe are fine-ſpun notions; but what is all this to 
the caſe in hand. 

Sift. Why, yes, it is all to the caſe in hand. I am fory 
there is ſo cloſe an application to be made of it: for if we are 
not to be in a paſſion witFour children, even when we have 

juſt reaſon to correct them, and ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed 
with them, ſure we muſt not be in a paſſion with them, when 
there is no cauſe for diſpleaſure; I ſay diſpleaſure, for cauſe 
of. paſſion with our children there can never be. All paſſion 
is a fin, and to fin, becauſe our children ſin, e never be 
our duty, nor any means to ſhew them theirs. | 

Bro. Does not the Scripture ſay, He angry, and fin not 5 

Siſt. If you would read that Scripture according to its 
genuine interpretation, it would help to convince you of al 
+ have ſaid: Be angry, but be not in a paſſion; to be angry 
may be juſt, as the occaſion for it may make it neceſſary; but 
be not iminoderately angry for that is to fin, and no cauſe of 
anger can make that neceſſary; and therefore another text 
Jays, Let all bitierne/s and wrath be put away from among u, 
Eply iv. 13. Theſe are Scriptures, brother, for our con. 
duct even with ſtrangers: but when we come to talk of chil- 

Aren, it is ten thouſand times more binding; we cannot be in 
a paſſion at any body without fin; but to be in a paſſion 1 
eur. children, that is all diſtraction, * and an nen 

and tends to nothing but miſchief. 

Bro. You are a healing preacher, Giter; F confeſs there i 
ſome weight in what you ſay; but what can J do when chil 
Aren are thus provoking? 

Siſt. Do! go home, and confder the caſe maturely, and 
pray to God to direct you to your duty; if you did that ſeri/ 
obſly, you world ſoon ſee, that your child is not to blame, 

and- that yon are very much in the wrong eam 
thing of this nature. 

Bro. Nay, oy, don't wg ſo veirher ; you may tay 120 
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wrong: in being angry, bun you cannot ſay I am not very ilt 
uſed ; that I am poſitive i in. 

Sift. Let me hear you ſay fo, when, with temper and Nan. | 
neſs, you have heard the whole caſe. If you will not bear to 
hear it from your daughter herfelf, hear it from her ſiſter ; and 
be compoſed and impartial, and then I ſhall fee you vines 
(f another mind. | 

Bro. I can't promiſe = 14 can have 0 much patience 


with them. +3 
Sift, Well, till you een, you Can t fay you are doing the 
duty of a ſather. 


[Here the diſcourſe ended, and ne goes hens again; the 
young lady, thinking ſhe had ſome enco! 2 * this 
eifcourſe ta hope that he wonld be calmer with her went 
home too in the afternoon, and tank care to let her father 
know it, and fee her in the n however, he took little 
natice of her for fome time. 

The next morning, he called ba eldeſt daughter to him, 
and began another diſcourſe with her upon the affair, thus:} 

Come, child, fays the father, now paſſion is a little over, 
and I am diſpoſed, however il] I am uſed, to bear it as well 
as I can; pray give me a true account of this fooliſh gi 
your ſiſter, and how ſhe has , Ng fince I havs 
heen gone. | | - 

Da. What; about Mr „Sir d er 

Fa. Ay, ay; was ever any wench-fo mak to affront luck a 
gentleman as he was? I wiſh he had pitched upon- you, my dear. 

Da. It is my mercy, Sir, he did not; _ I defire to be 
thankful for it as long as I live. a” 

Fa. What do you mean by that, child? . | 

Da. Becauſe I havg not been forced to diſoblige my Lakin | 
or to marry againſt my mind, as my fiſter has been; twa. 
things I know not which are moſt terrible . fn m as 
to think of. 

Fa. Why, vou R not have been ſuch a fool te W 
run into theſe ſcruples too, would you? I have a laber. 
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Da. I defire your good opinion > me may ways — 
and therefore, Sir, as I am not tried, T hope you will not put 
2 . to me, that it. is not ſo proper for me to anſwer. 


t:w 7. 


Fa. Well, well, be eaſy, child, I have a ler jj in 
my eye for you, I aſſure you ; we will have no nee of ſuch 
| fooliſh breaches on your account. = 
Da. It is time enough, Sir, to talk of 8 * | 
Fa. Well then, as to your fiſter ? You know, when T leh 
Fond I charged her to entertain him till my return, and vol 
Know what reſolutions 1 made if ſhe did not. 

| Da. Dear father, you went away in a paſſion : ſhe had de. 
elared poſitively ſhe would not have him, and ſhe could not 
think of entertaining a gentleman, after ſhe had reſolved not 
to have him; it would not have been handſome: however, I 
did over-perſuade her to ſee him that night you went away; in 

hopes, truly, that ſhe might have had ſome opportunity to be 
better ſatisfied in her main ſcruple about religion, and that ſhe 
might have got it over: but, on the contrary, he made ſuch 
an open declaration of his contempt of all religion, and his 
perfect i ignorance of any thing about it, that J could not but 

vonder at it; ſure he muſt think we were a family of Atheiſt, 
or elſe did it to affront her; for he could never think it could 
be agreeable to any of us: and upon this ſhe made the ſame 
open declaration to him, that ſhe could never think of joining 
herſelf to a man ſo perfectly void of principles; and ſo they 
PRs, as It were by agreement. 
Fa. Was it ſo ſhort between them, then. 
Da. No, Sir, there was a great deal more; they aid « not 
part with diſguſt at all; I am perſuaded he loves her entirely, 
and I am ſure ſhe Joves him too; I wiſh ſhe did not. 

Fa. And is the not a double fool then, to thwart thus both 
her fortune and her fancy, and all for ſhe knows not what! 
Had he been a fawning hypocrite, that could have talked of 

religion, whether he had any” "oF. =o, he would have taken 
bim. 

Da. She ee not have deen eaſily Meceived; Sir, for ſhe 

lays the whole ſtreſs of her life's welfare upon it; it is a ſolid 
principle with her, which ſhe cannot go from, and which ſhe 

thinks her fancy and fortune, and all things i in this wol 
ought to ſubmit to. | 
Fa: Well, but you ſay it was a long Kſcourſes I'dont 
doubt but you have heard it all, over and over. Fray 8 give 
me as full an account of it, _ as * nee 
Da. Les, Sir. 2 
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n in | [Here flie relates the whole night's diſcourſe between tlie 
uch gentleman and her ſiſter, as it is in the foregoing dialogue, 
except only that aer n him till he was grown re- 
ligious.] 
leſt Fa Well, I think they are both fools; hi for being fo 
yol open, and ſhe for being ſo nice; it will be long enough beten 
| ſhe has juch another offer, Edare ſay. 
ds; Da. I believe that is none of her affliction, Sir; ſhe-is only 
net troubled at her diſobliging you, which ſhe had no poſſibility to 
not avoid, without oppreſſing her conſcience, and Nt _— | 
r, 1 miſerable. 
in Fa. F do not ſee that is any of her concern. = | 
o be Da. Yes, indeed, Sir, it is; and I am afraid ſlie will grieve: 
- ſhe herſelf to death about it. g 
ſuch Fa. If that had been any grief to her the would not ae 
| his ated as ſhe has done, p 
hat Da. It is a terrible caſe, Sir, to have ſo many powerful ar- 
ciſts, guments preſs againſt conſcience: 1 wonder ſhe has been { Cl 
avid able to ſtand her ground againſt them, and am ſure it ng very” 
ame heavy upon her-mind. 
ning Fa. What do you mean by zrcuments-prefling N her 
they onſcience? ON | 
Da. Why, Sir, to name no more, here is a gent! mag; x 
| pbo, by his profeſſed choice of her, and extraordinary pro- 
not poſals 10 her, has given undonbted teſtimony of his loving ber 
rely, very ſincerely. In the next place, a ſplendid fortune, giving | 
ter a proſpe& of enjoying. all that this world can "offer, | 
both lirdly, A very agreeable perſon, and one that bas, by iis 
hat! ngaging conduct, made ſome way into her affection, ſo that 
-d of eis eaſy to ſay, ſhe not only has a reſpect for him, but really 
alen Neves him. And, /afly, The diſpleaſure of her father, whe- 
2 je neverdiſobe\ ed before, and to d:ioblige whom is effectu- 
ne y to ruin herſelf for this world. Are not theſe, Sir, Helly 
folid "gs ? 
\ ſhe Fa; And why do they prevail with her then? and why s 73 
ord, e fo wilful? | 
A Da. Nothing but her conſcience; A 8 of her duty to. 
don't od, and her own future peace, has upheld her reſolution. 
give le has profeſied himielf-to be a man of 0 Wes and | 


neh a one ſhe dares not marry. 
10 { underſtand nothing 'ﬆf. it, nor do 1 a any need ts 
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pretend conſcience in the caſe at all; there is nothing of veigit 


in it. 


Da. I hope you cannot think but my fiſter would be ery 
glad it had been otherwiſe. 
Fa. What needſhe trouble herſelf about his 3 | 
Da. It is my buſmgeſs, Sir, to give you an account of the 
fact, not to enter into the argument: it is enough that one: 
daughter has diſpleaſed you already. 
Fa. Well, well, I fee ſhe is come home again; have noching 
to ſay to her; EF do not look upon her as any relation ot mine. 
Da. If you do not abate ſomething, Sir, and ſhew yourſelf 
2 little tender of her, I believe you will ſoon have but two 
daughters to provide for; perhaps not that, for I think. it wil 
break all our hearts to ſee her. 
[All that bis eldeſt daughter could ſay, or that either of his 


_ fiſters in the country had ſaid, had yet no effeet upon him; 


but he carried it ſo reſerved to his daughter, that The appeared 
in the fainily as if ſhe had not belonged. to him: and he con. 
tinued it ſo long, that it began to be very probable he would 
never alter it? which ſo grieved the poor young lady, that ſhe 
fell very ſick with it, Wks" it was feared ſhe inclined 4 a con- 


Aamption; and being very ill one day, her ſiſter, who was: 


her faſt friend and only comforter, deſired ſhe Gould go outa 


 Ittle and take the air: So they reſolved to go to their aunt's.' 


at Hampſtead ; the ſiſter's deſign being to perſuade her to ſtay 
two or three days with her aunt; in which ſhort j journey ſeve- 
ral ſtrange- like adventures bef-l them, which will gradually 
introduce themſelves in the following diicourſe, which began 
between them as they. were in. the coach going to Hamp- 


ſtead.] 


Dear ſiſter. ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, what: will become of you! 
Will you * wy to this grief ſo much as to let it deſtroy 
you. * 

Yo. Sift. What can: I do, fiſter? 1 ſupport it as well as 1 
can, but it ſinks my ſpirits; it is too heavy for me; 1 believe 
it will deſtroy. me, as you ſay. 

Eid. Sift. But ſhake it off then, fiſter: _ = 

Vo. Siſt. Shake it off! You talk of it as a 0106 l in my 
power: No, no, liſter, Kelle rarely ceaſe till 0 Hut are 


removed. 


Eld. Sift. Nax, if you would le philolophy, La am fur 
philoſophy” would cure you . 1 


* » ah. 4 


1 . 1 


Xo. Siſt. Ay, but I am no philoſopher, I hope; pray how 
would that cure me:? 


Eld, Siſt. How that, I mean by philoſophy „ Wan 


though women are no philoſophers, they are rational creatures: 
I think you might reaſon yourſelf out of it. 
Vo. Siſt. I do talk reaſon, when I ſay grief having ſeized 


upon my ſpirits, and the cauſe being immoveable,, while that 


remains ſo, the effect will be ſo too. 

Eld. Sift. It is not my power to remove the cauſe: but yet, 
I think, if you would hear reaſou, you might remove the 
grief which is the effect. 

Yo. Siſt. And you think reaſoning Soul do it? Pray 
what kind of reaſoning is that? . 

Eld. Siſt. Why, to reaſon but upon the folly, the madneſs, 
the injuſtice, nay, the ſin of immoderate grief. 

Yo. Silt. You begin warmly ; pray let's” hear the folly 
of it. 

Eld. Sift. Why, ſeveral things will convince you of its 


being the fooliſheſt thing in the world: grief is a ſenſeleſs, 
uſeleſs paſſion; it is uſeleſs. be cauſe it is perfectly ingapable 


of doing any good, and only capable of doing evil: grief is 


indecd no paſſion, but a quality, a diſeaſe of the mind, which 


muſt be cured ; it is an evil ſpirit that muſt be caſt out: be- 


| hides, it is a ſenſeleſs thing; for it is a mean to no end; it 


aims at nothing, ſeeks nothing, endeavours nothing, only cor- 
s the ſpirits, ſtagnates the very ſenſes, ſtupifies the ſoul ; 

and therefore grief was anciently repreſented as a viper, gene- 

rated in the liver, and preying upon the vitals of the man; 


and when it came within a certain ſpace of the heart, it had 


two ways to go; if it aſcended, it quitted the hy pochondriach 

veſſels, and ſo paſſeſſing the brain ended in madneſs; if it de- 

ſcended, it poſſeſſed the blood, and ended in deatn. 
Yo. Siſt. Pray end your reaſoning; for I do not underftand 


it; go back to the point propoſed, what muſt I do? You ſey, 


* it off; I aſk. what muſt I do to ſhake it off? How can 


I ſhake it off. 


Eld. Sift, Why, Aivert your mind, think no more of bk; 
turn your thoughts to things that are in being, this is now a 
thing over; you ſhould. r et it as a W ot A e 


| ons in the ages paſt. 


. Saft You ſurpriſe me, alter, 
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Eld. Siſt. Surpriſe y yon, child! in what? 


have ſuch mean thoughts of me, as to think my grief is 
founded upon the parting with Mr — I proteſt to you, 
I am fo far from having the leaſt concern of that kind upcn 
me, that it is the only comfortable reflection I have in the 
world, and I give God thanks from the bottom of my foul, 
08 3 as I think of it, that I am delivered from bim. 

Eld. Sift. I believe you are ſenſible, that it is better as-it Is; 

but J know it is a great ſtruggle between er and affe. 

tion. 

Yo. Siſt. Not at all, ſi ſter, I am over all that; it did not 


my real danger, the future felicity of my life, the command 
of God, and the dying inſtructions of my dear mother: do 


was able to ſtruggle with fuch an army of convictions? God 
' forbid! no, no; he is co me as the moſt contemptible fellow 
on earth. 

Eld. Siſt. No, no, ſiſter, you never thought him a con- 
temptible fellow, 1 am ſure; nor is he ſo in himſelf. 

Yo. Siſt. No, as a gentleman he is not ſo; he is a lovely 

creature, and the only man in the world I could ever ſay I 
had any affection for. | 
Eld. Sift. I know you lowed him; nav, ad do love him 
mil]; your face betrays you, ſiſter; while your tongue named 
him, your heart fluttered; and your colour —_—__ I could 
ſee it plain enough: 
Vo. Siſt. How cruel is that now, ſiſter! you prompt the 
affection to revive, as if you would recal the temptation, and 
afliſt it in a new attack upon me: I allow, I loved him, and 
as a gentleman ſo eyery way agreeable, I'do fo ſtill; but ſhalt 
I yoke myſelf with one of God's enemies! embrace one that 
God abhors ! ſpeak no more of it, I intreat you. 


God abhors. | 

Yo. Siſt. I'll put it the other way then; to ſtop ys mouth, 
ſhall 1 yoke myſelf with a practical Atheift ! embrace age that 
rejects God, love him that hates my Saviour! © 


hate religion. | . . 


Yo. Siit. I am both grieved and aſtoniſhed that you ſhould 
hold me half an hour; when my conſcience dictated to me 


you think the little ſtirrings of an infant affection to the man,, 


Eld. Sift. That's carrying it too far; you cannot oy WhO : 


Eld. Sift. Nay, that's too _ . * told. you he did ar 


SH . mp, — — — 
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Yo. Siſt. You cavil, ſiſter, you don't argue; ls ive it you 
in ſcripture words; is he not one of thoſe who ſay to the Al- 
mighty, Depart from ur, we deſire not the knowledge of his ways ? 
Did he not openly ſay the ſame thing? is he not only void of 
the knowledge of religion, but of any defire to have any 
knowledge of it? : 

Eld. Siſt. Do not take what I ld ill, ſiſter; I acknowledge 
he is indeed ſuch a one; but ſtill you ve Vas: ſiſter. * 

Vo. Siſt. No, ſiſter, as ſuch I abhor him; the thoughts of 
having been but in danger of him, make my blood run chill 
in my veins: ſhall I marry a profligate! a man of no religion! 
nay, that has the impudence to own it! no, fiſter,-T rejoice 
that I am delivered from him, and I never. defire to 2 _ 
more as long as I live. 

Eld. Sift. And are you really got as far above it as you * 

on are? 

Yo. Sift. Dear fiſter, have not you and I often lamented 
the loſs of a religious family, even in our own father! the 
want of religious converſation, the want of a father to teach, 
inſtruct, inform, and explain religious things to us? Have we 
not ſeen the dreadful life our aunt, my father's ſiſter, lived for 
want of a religious hufband, and the neavenly liſe my aunt 
here, our mother's ſiſter, lives, that has a pious, ſober, reli- 
gious huſband and family? And can you think T would ex 
be a wife to ſuch another as Sir James! beſides, could I bes 
to be tied to a man that could not pray to God for me, and 
would not pray to God with me! God forbid ! the greateſt 
eſtate, and the fineſt man in the world fhould never incline 
me to ſuch a thought! I thank God my foul abhors it; and 
it is the joy of my heart, that the ſnare is broken. | 

e Siſt. Why, what is it then that opprefſes your mint 
thus ! 

Yo. Sift. O fiſter you cannot aſk me ſuch a queſtion. | 
[Juſt as ſhe ſaid thoſe words, came a gentleman on horſe- 
back, and galloped by the coach fide, and looking into the 
coach, pulled off his hat to her, and having paid his compli- 


ments he rode on. The very moment he looked in, the eldeft _- 


filter had dropped her fan in the Chariot, and was ſtooping 
down to reach it, and ſo did not ſee him: but when ſhe on | 
up, feng at her ſiſteß ſhe gee her look very pale. 1 


ti 3 © 

Eld. Siſt. What's the matter, ſiſter, (tays ſhe, being much 
#righted,) an't you well! 

Yo. Siſt. No, ſays ſhe; lend me your bottle. 

[She gives her a little bottle to ſmell to, and ſhe began ty 
come to herſelf.] | 

Eld. Siſt. What was the matter, ſiſter ; was you frighted. 

Yo. Siſt. I was a little diſordered. | | 

Eld. Siſt. What was it? did op; men that rode by ſay any 


thing to affront vou? 


Yo. Siſt. One of them did: did you not ſe them? | 
Eld. Sift. No; I heard ſomebody ride by, but my head 


was, down, looking for my fan : ; why, who was it? it wu 
not Mr ——, was it ? 


Yo. Siſt O! yes, it was; let us go back, ſiſter, T intrea 


vou; I am very ill. 


Eld. Siſt. Why, we have a long way back, and we are al. 


moſt at Hampſtead now; we had better 80 to my aunt' t's; we 


ſhall be there preſently. 

Yo. Siſt. Well, let us then bid him drive apace. 

Eid. Siſt. Alas. there he is a little before us. 

[She calls to the coachman to drive apace, and. looking out 
of the coach, ſhe fav the gentleman riding foftly with only 
two footmen, a little way off of the coach.} 

Yo. Sift. If he comes again to the coach fide, and offen 


to ſpeak, I beg you, ſiſter, do you anſwer hun, for J will not 
ſpeak one word to him. e 


Eid. Sift. He is gone now a great v way off 

{She looks out of the coach again.] | 5 

[They ſoon came to their aunt's houſe, and\ want in, the 
coach ſtanding at the door: after they had been there a quar- 


ter of an hour, the gentleman, who knew wel} enough where 


they were, came to the houſe, and fent in the footman to tel 
the eldeſt filter he was there, and deſired the enn to * 
two or three words with her.] 

The ſervant led him into a parlour, a: the young lady 
came down to him in a few minutes; he told her, that before 
he entered into any Gifcourle, he muſt aſſure her of two _ 
Firit : 5 

That his overtaking- them upon the road was mwetly: zeck 
dental. and withont the leaſt defign, as ſhe might eaſily be 


ſatisſicd bY his ſervants and baggage ? for he was Ft being 
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out on à journey of above an hundred miles and Mould net 
return under three weeks at leaſt. And ſecondly, That he 
had no deſign in calling there to move any thing co her ſiſter 
concerning the old affair, but only to have two or three 
words with her relating to himſelf. You know, ſiſter, ſays 
e, for 1 muſt ſtill give you that name of reſpect, upon what 
terms your ſiſter and I parted; and as I promiſed her I would 
wait on her again, and did not, I have been very uneaſy leſt 
ſhe might think I ſhewed her ſome diſreſpect, and that I took 
ill what ſhe ſaid to me: and truly for ſome time fo I did. She 
anſwered coldly, That ſhe believed her ſiſter had not at all 
been diffatisfied at his not coming again. No, Madam, favs 
e, I believe that by the manner of the diſmiſs ſhe had given 
me; but however I would not be rude to her, whatever ſhe 
thought fit to ſay to me She returned, and with a little more 
zoncern than before, that ſhe hoped, however her ſiſter had 
thought fit not to go on with what was propoſed, yet that ſhe 
had not been rude to him. No, Madam, fays he, not rude, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, as you had offered nothing to my. fiſter, but 
what was like yourſelf, very honourable, I am ſure ſhe does 
not ſo ill underſtand herſelf as to offer any thing unbecoming 
to you. He returned, with a very obliging way of ſpeaking, 
that her ſiſter underſtood herſelf perfectly well: and I aſſure 
you, ſays he, the underſtood my character better than I did 
myſelf. I do not rightly take your meaning, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
my ſiſter could make no objection to your character. Ma- 
dam, faid he, you know very well upon what foundation your 
ſiſter altered her mind, and abſolutely refuſed any further 
treaty with me, viz. That I was a profane, wicked, irreligi- 
ar- NNeus creature: The fact was true, I owned it to ler, that 1 
cre neither had any knowledge of religion, or 2 _ for 
tell which I was a very great brute. 
ak { think you were very ſincere, Sir, ſays me. 

| O Madam, ſaid he, I do not ſay I was a brute for owning 
dy it, but 1 was a brute for living in that horrid manner, and yet 
ore thinking that any ſober woman can entertain a thought of 
gs: having me. 
| I am ſorry, faid the 405 it We . 
ci· I am very glad, Madam, that ſhe treated me ſo replied he, 
be and ſhall 4. her ten thouſand times better for it, if that de 
ing Wl poſſible, than ever I did before. 
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: ſpeak with you was for this reaſon; I do not aſk to ſpeak with 


that ought to have been aſhamed to pretend to a woman tha 


her, I recommend it to her, to preſerve that noble heavenly 


Siſter, before you ſpeak, do not alk me to en for! 


the faid lie did not deſire to ſee her, ſhe changed hor counte- 


* 
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Says, ſhe to him again, Sir, you are pleaſed to 5 banter 
No ſiſter, ſays. he, I don't banter: and my ' fopping to 


your ſiſter, but I beg you will tell her from me-very ſeriouſly, 
that ſhe has been a better inſtructor to me than my father and 
mother, or all the tutors and friends I had in my life; ſhe has 
convinced me, that I was a monſter, a ſcandalous fellow, 


had the leaſt ſenſe of her education, or of him that made her: 
I have reaſon to give thanks to God every day I live, that ever 
T faw her face, and that I had that repulſe from her. Tel 


reſolution, which the ſaid ſhe had taken tp, viz. never to 


marry any but a religious man: She is undone if ſhe breaks 

it; and though I am never able to deſerve her, yet I will al 
ways think of her as the mother of all that is or ever will be nie 
good in me, aud value the memory of her accordingly! He WW 1 3 


waited no anſwer, but with all poſſible civility took his leave, | 


and his horſes being at the door, took horſe and went away, toc 
She waited on him to the door; and as he was paying his r. hy 


ſpects to her, fitting on his horſe, he ſaid to her, Dear Madam, | 


_ T hone you will give your ſiſter a particular account of what led 


1 have laid to you : She anſwered, ſhe would not fail to do it va 


With all the exactneſs poſſible. | tak 


As ſoon 4s he was. gone, ſhe run up to her ſiſter, but eſs 
ſhe could ſpeak to her, her youngeſt fiſter cried out to her 


will not ſee him.] 

Eid. Siſt. Don't be fo e ts did not deſire to ſee you, 
he's gone. W | 

Vo. Siſt. Is he gone? 

[She obſerved, for all the was fo warm at firſt, that . 


nance a little, and more when ſhe {aid he was gone: ] 

Eld. Sift. Truly, fiſter, I don't think it is fit you- ſhould 
fee him: I ſee by vou, if he was to talk one hour with vou, 
you'd loſe all you. reſolution. 

Yo. Siſt. Perhaps that's the reaſon why 8 not to ſe 
him; won't you allow me to know my own weakneſs? Is | 
not enough that I have conquered myſelf. ow 


* 


—— 
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to not defire to preſs you, and never did. , 
th Ye. Siſt. I can better keep my reſolution af not ſeeing 
y, him, than perhaps J might my reſolution of not marrying 
nd him, if I ſaw 1 though I know I am ruined if I have 
as bim. 

w, Eld. Siſt. As he is now, I don't know belle you would 
at er no: there's a ſtrange alteration in him. 

r: Yo. Sift. What do you mean by an alteration? 

ver Eld. Siſt. Why, he is quite another man; he talks like a 
ell man quite changed ; you would have been ſurpriſed at him. 

ly - Yo. Siſt. O! has he a mind to pot that trick upon me? 
to No, no, tis too late now. 


aks Eld. Siſt. What trick do you mean | 

al. Yo. Siſt. O! he told me he could play the hypocrite moſt 
be nicely, and was fure he could deceive me; but it won't do; 
He I am prepared for that. 


ve, Eld. Siſt. J am ſure he was no hypocrite bebe he was 


ay, Wh too plain before; and I do not ſee why you ſhould ſay he's a 

re hypocrite now. 

am, Vo. Siſt. Becauſe he told me e he would be ſo, he acknow- 

bat ledged he had ſhewn more honeſty than diſcretion before, and 

oit vas torry for it; and that if he was to begin again, he ene 
| take juſt the contrary courſe. - 


fore Eld. Siſt. Well, I dare ſay, he is no 3 505 ny 


her, more than he was before. 
or | Yo. Siſt, I won't truſt him. 


Eld. Sift. But you may give me leave to tell i « dance 


vou, of his diſcourſe. 
; Yo. Sift, Dear fiſter, do not be drawn in to lay ſnares for 
ve; you wonld not be willing to have me deceived, Why 
hen ſhould you affiſt in it? I defire to hear nothing of it. 
nte- Eld. Siſt. That's very diſobliging, fiſter, to me; would 1 
afliſt any man to deceive you, that bave ſo much applanded 
aud our reſolution not to be deceived | 


vou, Yo. Sift. Nay, and affiſted me to in withilacding: the im- - 


ortunities of my own affections, or elſe I believe I had not 


) fee NPeen able to have fupported my ſenſe of W and therefore 


is i Wandler you ſhould forſake me now. 


Bld $9. Yes, I allow it: and that you act 4 very prudent” * 
rt: for I know you ſtruggle with your own affections; I do 
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Aunt. Child, do not 8 your ſiſter to hear any thing; I 

muſt confeſs her caſe is wonderſul nice; ſhe loves the gentle. 
man, ſhe does not ſtick to acknowledge it: ſhe has great 
ſcruples on her thoughts about her duty to her father, and 
they all ſway on the ſame ſide; her father irights her with 
violent words, and hard uſage, and threatenings of turning 
her out of doors; againſt all this ſhe ſtands ſingle in obedience 
to her conſcience; I think we ſhould afliſt her. 

'Eld. Siſt. Be” Madam, if my ſiſter was not here, I would 
ſay a great deal more; I think ſhe has acted the nobleſt part 
in its Kind that any young body ever did; I wiſh J may be 
able to preſerve ſuch a reſolution, if ever it ſhould be my 
caſe; and J am ſure I ſhould be far from n her; 
J wiſh ſhe would let me tell it you firſt. 

Yo. Sift. With all my heart, tell it my aunt; Pll with. 
draw. 
{She goes out of the room, and the eldeſt ſiſter tells her 
aunt what the gentleman had faid.] 

Aunt. Well, niece. I do think of the two it may. be {till 
better not to tell it your ſiſter; let us lay it up in our hearts; 
if it be true, and he is a reformed man, we ſhall perhaps ber 
more of him; if not to-perſuade her he is really changed, ß 
but to make her love him more, without knowing whether 
he ever thinks any more of her or no, and that can be no 
fervice to her. 

Eid. Sift. I ſubmit, Madam, to your MG but then 
I break my promiſe. 

Yo. Siſt. Lou may find a time for that too. 

{ The diſcourſe broke off here, and her aunt finding the 
voung lady very ill and diſturbed, defired her ſiſter to leave 
her there for a few days, to tell her father how ill ſhe was 
and that ſhe thought the country might divert her a little; but 
that if he deſired her to come home, ſhe would return when. 
ever he pleaſed. Her eldeſt ſiſter did ſo; but all the anſwer 
ſhe got was, She might ſtay there for ever, if ſhe would, he 
never:deficed to pe troubled with her any more, 
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5 DIALOGUE IV. : 
8 | IHE hier dialogue having put an end to the courtlhis 
5 between the gentleman and his miſtreſs, for the preſent; 
: * dhe being ſome interval of time between thoſe things and 
the remaining part of the ſtory, that interval is filled up with 
a another little affair in the ſame family, of a- ſtill nicer nature 


than the other, though not carried ſo far. 

The father had frequently diſcouried thels things wit his 
eldeſt daughter, in the cafe of her ſiſter, as is to be ſeen in 
the laſt dialogue, found, by her diſcourſe, that ſtie was 
pretty much of ber ſiſter's mind, in the matter of chuſing a 
huſband: but having a gentleman in his thoughts for her, who 
had the character of a very ſober, religious perſon, he made 
no queſtion but he would diſpoſe of this daughter both to her 
ſatisfaction and his own. 

il It was with a view to this deſign, that he had jſt with 

$1 het, in one of their laſt diſcourſes, that he had a f ligious huſ. 

= band in ſtore for her, and that he hoped he ſhoulPFeive her no 
occafion to play the fool. as her ſiſter had done. | 

In conſequence of this, he took occaſion to tell her one 
evening after ſuppergſthat what he had ſpoken in a way of jeit 
to her, at ſuch a time, was really no jeſt in his own thoughts; 
that he had been ſpoken fo by a certain gentleman à con- 
ſiderable merchant in the city, whoſe eldeſt ſon had an in. 
elination to hay his reſpects to her; and I afſure you, my 
dhe dear, ſays the father, he has a character of a very ſober, reli. 
gious gentleman ; and. I am ſure his father and mother are very 
good people; indeed the whole family are noted for a religious 
family, and I know no family i in the whole city that have 4 
better character. 

She made him no anſwer at all till he began with her again} 
Why are you fo ent, child? faid her father. Have | vou 
a te fay? Methinks when 1 look hack on the diſorder 
Which the obſtinacy of our {iter has put us all in, Iwonld br 
glad to have every difficulty removed before hand with you, 
and therefore 1 ſpeak. early, that if you have any chjections, 
I may Lear them, and not be driven afterwards to alk people 
pardons, for il uſage which J have had no hand in; and 1 
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made of? What, is nothing good enongh in the world for 


more of marrying any of you. 


you have ſtated it. 
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would have you uſe your freedom now, that I may take no. 
thing ill from * afterwards. a thus he preſſed * to 1 


A 


Daughter. I am in no haſte, Sir, to marry ; ; the times ter. 0 


rify me; the education, the manner, the conduct of gentlemen 


is now ſo univerſally looſe, that I think for a young woman n 
to marry, is like a horſe ruſhing i into the bartle; J have not 61 


courage ſo much as to think of it. 


Father. But there are a great many ſober, civilized young 


gentlemen in the world; it is hard to reproach them all be. 


cauſe many of them are wicked. d. 
Da. Sir, it is thoſe civilized people which I ſpeak of; for 

even thoſe who now paſs for ſober, are not like what it was BC 

formerly. When you look narrow ly among them, as they are 

in the groſs, ten rakes to one ſober man; ſo among the ſober th 


men, that are called civilized men and whoſe morals will bear fir 
any character, there are ten Atheiſts to one religious man; 


and which is worſe than all the reſt, if a woman finds a reli 
gious man, it is three to one again, whether he agrees with 
her in principles; and ſo the is in danger of being undone, 
even in the beſt. 

Fa. I never heard the like! Why, what are my daughten 


you | If you all go on ſuch niceties I n never think any 


Da. You had rather, Sir, not think of 1 dare . than 
think of ſeeing us miſerable. 
Fa. Why, there is not a man on earth can pleaſe YOu, as 


Da. Providence will either ſettle me as LT nos be ſettled, ] 
Sir, or will, J hope, diſpoſe you to be as well latisfied with voi 
preſent condition as 1 am. ] 
. Why, it ages you are gone mad farther than your ma 
diſtracted faſter. ._ dir, 
Da. I hope, Sir, IJ am in my ſenſes, and ſhall be kept fo, I Þ 
Fa. Why, it ſeems a religious huſband won't pleate you 1 
What is it you would have? diſc 
Da. I deſire, Sir, to live as I am, at leaſt till Net I. h 
offers which is fit for me to accept. 142M | iis 
Fa. What do you al: fit, child! What can be fi in your abſo 


way of talking? 


0 1 


Da. When: my judgment and tooſtience are {atisfied, Sir 


believe my fancy will not be very troubleſome to you, If 


F muſt marry, Sir, I would have it be fo, as I may expect 
God's bleſſing and my father's. 

Fa. I tell you nothing in the nation- will fatisfy your judg- 
ment and conſcience, as you call it, if the notion wo have 
of things be true. | 

Pa. Then I am very well fatisfied'to remain as J am. 

Fa. That's ungrateful to your father's care for you. 

Da. I am ſure, Sir, I would not be ungrateful, nor un- 
dutiful to you ; but I know not what you would have. me do. 

Fa. I would have you ſee this gentlemarr thaw I 89 25 pro- 
poſed to you. 


Da. 1 ſhall ſubmit: to any thing you N me, Sir, 


that is not a breach of my duty to God; I hope you will de- 
fire nothing of me that I cannot do w: th a quiet mind. 

Fa. W ell, ou may ſee him; I hope that can be no harm. 

Da. If you will pleaſe to et me know then, how far you 
allow me to be in my own diſpoſal, and how far not; and 
whether I have the ISerty to refuſe him, if I do not e him. 

Fa. Yes; if you will re cſolve to uſe your judgment, and not 
refuſe him Before you fee him,. but give good Nala Tor: 
what yon do: 

Da. I think, Sir, I ought to have a negative roiee, wht 
ont being obliged to diſpute my reaſons with my father; 
that is juſt bringing me into the fame conditiowWith my ſiſter. 
Her reaſons are good to her, but not to you, 8 Sir And ſo you 


take her conſcience of duty to God, to be a ceniggpt of her 


2 


duty to you: I. would not be run into the ſame BA I 

Fa. You are mighty noſitive in your demandipg Ae 
voice againſt your father. 8 

Da. But I had better know my caſe before hand, t 
may not inſiſt upon more than is my right, and offend 
Sir, in ſeeming to encroach upon your government. 

Fa: Let me know, then, what your demand is. 


Da. Sir, I think, when you propoſe marrying to me, the 
diſcourſe of portion and ſettlement is in your province, and 
I have nothing. to do with, it: but J think l mew to be at 
liberty to like or diſlike, receive or refuſe the 2 fon, and that: 
TA a, | 2 8 : . 
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Fa. What, without ſhewing any +. | 

Da, No; 1 ought, without doubt, to tell my father my 
object ions, and to give a due force to all the arguments my 
father may uſe to ſatisfy my doubts; but I ought not to be 
forced to like, even. though 1 could not maintain my reaſons, 

Fa. And you capitulate with me for this liberty before you 
ſte this gentleman, do you? 

Da. No, Sir; I do not capitulate with you, but I ho 
you will, of your own accord, grant me the liberty. which the 
nature of the thing calls for; that if I muſt ſee the gentleman, 


1 may have the freedom to take or refuſe; if not there is no 


need to ſee him; I may be given by contract, and married by 
proxy, as the great people (fools, I ſhould hes do, as well 
as by treaty. 

Fa. Well, well, I an't a going to give you, norto ſell you; 
if you won't have him, you may let him alone. 

Da. That's all I deſire, Sir; with this addition only, viz. 
"ht, my father will not be diſpleaſed or diſobliged, whether 1 
take or leave. 

Fa. I can't promiſe vou that indeed, daughter. 

Da. Ther I beg of you, Sir, I may never ſee him at all. 

Fa. Very well; then it ſhall be ſo; you ſhall never ſee him 
at all. I find you are all alike; you may look out for your- 
ſelves, if vou will, He riſes up in a paſſion, and goes awap, 
but comes in again preſently.) But, it may be, I may not 
like your chuſing any * than you will like mine. (Her 
Father returns. 

Fa. I wonder what it is you 601 me 4 in fucks 
Tale as this: here is a match propoſed to your ſiſter ; how {he 

has treated me, you know. Now I have a propofal to you, 
where the grand objection is removed ; what can you deſire 
A eher? 

Da. Sir, I deſire only, that if you think fit to diſcourſe 
| ach things as theſe with us, we. might be able to ſpeak for 
ourſelves without diſcompoſing you; we have not a mother 
to ſtand between, and make our objections, and to hear our 
reaſons. . 

Fa. Well, that's true; [She weeps, and that ee bi 
efpecially ſpeaking of her mother] it is my loſs as well x 
yours; come, let me hear, however, if you ry N ob 


my account, and then you will have no occafion to ſay * an 
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jection axninſt the perſon 1 propoſe now, tell it me. PU en- 
deavour not to be warm. ; 

Da. I can have no objection to a man I never faw, or 
heard of; but I think we ſhouid have a liberty to refuſe, Sir, 
when we come to diſcourſe of ſuch a thing with the perſon ; 
and that is all I atk, and that we may not diſoblige you, if 
we uſe that liberty; and without that liberty, I defire you 
will be pleaſed never to make any propoſal at all to me; and 
if ever J make one myſelf, I will be content to be denied. 

Fa. You are very poſitive. 

Da. It ſeems to be fo reaſonable, Sir, that I cannot think 
any children can aſk leſs, or any father think it is too hard: 
it is the children that are to feel the conſequences of the | 
miſtake, if there be any. | 

Fa. Well, that's true; come then, if you will talk with 
this gentleman, you ſhall have your liberty to take him or leave 
him; have you any objection to make before hand? if you 
have, let me know it; that will prevent all occaſions of 
diſguſt. 

Da. Will you leaſs to hows me with patience, Str? 

Fa. Yes, I will, it I can. i 

Da. You have heard fo much ſaid by me, Sir, in my 2h 
ſiſter's behalf, that yon muſt neceſſarily believe I am of the 
ſame opinion; that is to ſay, that I would not marry a man 
that made no profeſſion of religion, upon any acconnt what- 
ſoever, were his eftate, his perſon, his ſobriety, his qualifica- 
tions ever ſo inviting. I need not give reaſons for this, Sir; 
what J have ſaid, what my fiſter and my aunts have faid on 
that account, is enough ; bur it is my misfortune, Sir, to have. 
another ſeruple beyond all this, and which the caſe of my 
fiſter gave no occaſion to mention. 
Fa. Very well; then you intend to be more trou bleſome 
than your ſiſter, I find. 

Da. I hope not, Sir, becauſe I give my Spies © in dend 
hand; and if any thing offers to you abroad, that will ſhock 
the foundation I lay down, I hope you'll not hearken to it on 
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troubleſome. 
Fa. Well, let's hear it, however. | | 
Da. Why, Sir, as I will never marry any man, who does 
not make ſome profeſſion of religion, however rich or agree- 


[164] 


able, ee eme or ſober he is; ſo however ſerious or religiow 
he is, I will never marry any man, whoſe principles, opinion; 
and way of worſhip ſhall not agree with my own: 
Fa. And is that your reſolution? 
Da. 1 hope it is well grounded, Sir, and: wa; you will not 
_ diſapprove my reaſons for it, when you pleaſe to hear them 
ealmly, and to bear with my mean way of arguing them. 


Fa. I think I was much in the right to ſay you would be 


more troubleſome than your ſiſter; however, you do your 
fiſter ſome kindneſs, for this extravagant humour makes her's 
look a thouſand times more reaſonable than it did befere. 


Da. That's what I foreſaw, Sir, viz. that I ſhall remove 


your diſpleaſure from my ſiſter, and bring it down 4: 
| anyſelf; but I cannot help it. 
Fa. Well, I ſhall relieve myſelf againſt all your humours; 
F'!] talk no more of ſettling any of you, till your curioſity is 
abated. 


. { Though her father ſeemed to give it over thus in diſcourſe 


with, his daughter, yet he had gone farther with the gentle. 
man that made the propoſal, than he had told her; and had 
invited the father and mother to dinner the next day, with an 
intent that they. ſhould fee and be acquainted with his daugh. 

ters; ſuppoſing at the ſame time, that they would bring the 
young gentleman with them. 

They came to dinner accordingly; but as the dathes knew 
well enough, that the education of their ſon was in a different 
way from that of his daughter, and that ſhe had declared 
herſelf ſo poſitively in that part, he had deſired them privately 
not to bring their ſon to dinner: when they were come, and 
before his daughter was called in, the father told them how 


the caſe ſtood between him and his eldeſt daughter, and that | 


he ſaw no remedy but this, that, as he had not told her any 
thing of the deſign of this invitation, or that they were tlie 
family he bad deſigned her a huſband out of; fo, if they 
thought fit to turn their eyes to his ſecond: daughter, he was: 
in hopes, ſhe would have more wit than to run into the ridi- 
culous ſcraples of the eldeſt. They preſently agreed, that it 
was not at all reaſonable to force the inclination of the voung 
lady; that they ſaw no room to bring the opinions in religion 
together, in their. children, their opinions at that time differing 
extremely, and their fon being as h Gage e 


© 9-3 
kis daughter; ſo they faid with all their hearts; if their ſon 


) 
dy could fancy his ſecond daughter as well, it ſhould be the ſame 

| thing to them ; however, the mother of the young gentleman 

| aſked him, if he would give her leave to-enter into diſcourſe 
of #ith his daughter upon her fcruples? He told her, with all 
m his heart, for he would be glad to have her change her mind; 
N becauſe, as on the one hand, he ſhould be very well ſatisfied 
be to bring them together, ſo he really thought her notions were 
ug empty and ſimple, and ſhould be glad ſhe was made wiſer : | 
% but then, Madam, ſays he, you thuſt not diſcover the real 


deſign, for if you do, ſhe will be backward to ſpeak freely. 
2 She agreeed to that, and fo this private diſcourſe ended; and 
his daughters being introduced, and the uſual ceremonies 


n 
| paſſed, they went to dinner, the young ladies knowing nothing 
" of the deſign of their being invited. | 
s The father and mother were charmed at the conduct of the 


young woman; her perſon and manner, the modeſty of her 
2 behaviour, and above all, the politeneſs and pertinence of her 
A diſcourſe; and ſomething happening to be ſaid about marry- 
i ing, the father falls to rallying his daughters upon their nicety 
" in that point, that nothing would ſerve them but religious 
men. There is my daughter ——, fays he, (pointing to his 


youngeſt), I think nothing will do for her but a parſon ; ſhe 


was not religious enough for her. 

No, Madam, fays his daughter, my father means, becauſe 
he had no religion at all; hardly ſo much as a coach-horſe; 
for a coach-horſe often knows the way to the church-door. 
| That alters the caſe quite, ſaid madam : why, Sir, ſays ſhe, 
you would not have married your daughter to a brute ! a man 
without religion is a worſe brute- than a horſe; for the horſe 
obeys the dictates of nature, but an Atheiſt acts againſt reaſon, 
nature, and common fenſe. I would not marry a child of 


a. year. 
Well, ſays he, there's my daughter — . pointing to 


huſpand, but ſhe muſt have one of her own opinion in re- 
ligion, that goes to church where ſhe goes to church, and 


Pkg while ſhe lives. 
8 


5 


refuſed a gentleman of 200ol. a- year Cother Gay; becauſe he 


mine to a man of no e if he had ten thouſand Pane | 
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his eldeſt, ſhe goes farther ; ſhe is not ſatisfied with a religious 


worſhips- juſt as ſhe worſhips: 1 don't wink ns. ill ever be 
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Madam, ſays the eldeſt, I e wy father would be 
upon my bones next: my father talks of my opinion, as if! 
was ſomething that nobody elſe is; as if I was one of the 
new prophets, or of ſome ſtrange ſingular opinion, ſomething 
. monſtrous in religion; all IJ ſay is, that as J profeſs nothing 
but what I think is right, and what thouſands agree with me 
in, if eyer I do marry, as I ſuppoſe I never ſhall, why ſhould 
J not ofiuſe to have my huſband and I of the ſane opinion, 
that we may ſerve God together? 

Madam, ſays the old lady, your father FSR but jeſt with 
you; he, can never oppoſe ſo reaſonable a thing as that; J 
muſt confeſs, I think it is much to be deſired: I will not ſay 
but there is a poth bility of doing well without it; it may not 
be a fin; but I own, it is better, if it can be fo. 

I am ſure it would be a fin in me, fays the daughter, be. 
cauſe it would be againſt my conſcience. 

Nay, Madam, ſays the other, that's true; and vou are very 
much in the right to inſiſt upon it, if it be ſo; and, -no 
doubt, your father will be far from offering any thiag that 
may ſeenf'to be a violence upon your conſcience, 

I offer violence, Madam ! fays the father, nay, they are 

above that; they take upon them to ſay, L will, and I won't 

to their father; 1 aſſure you they are paſt my offering violence 

to them. 

== nothing, Madam, but this crabbed bub neſs of marrying, 
fays the daughter, and there indeed we do take ſome liberty 

with my father. 

Well, Sir, ſays the old lady, you muſt allow liberty there; 
marriage is a caſe for life, and muſt be well conſidered: and 
the young ladies are to bear it, fall it how it will, you know, 
for better or worſe; they had need be allowed ſome liberty 
A > | 

Beſſ des, Madam, ſays the youngeſt, all the liberty we take 
is in negatives only; we don't offer to take any body that my 
father don't like, only we don't care to take ſuch as we don't 
like ourſelves. 

The old gentlerdan then put in: Upon my word, Sir, ſays 
he, T think your daughters are in the right; for certainly, 
though we may refuſe to let them marry where they may 
chuſe, yet I can't think we ſhould deny them the liberty to 
refuſe what we may offer; or elſe we may as well give them 


* 


l 
be Nin marriage as was done in 1 old days, and never let them ſee 
fene another. 

The eldeſt ſiſter turned ar head towards her father at this, 

but ſaid nothing. 
1 underſtand. you, Betty, fon her father: but me ald no- 
.. thing ftill; and the old lady, finding the diſcourſe pinched a 
d little hard, begun ſome other talk, and ſoon after, the men 
withdrawing, left the ladies together. 

When the men were gone: Hark ye, ſays the old gentle- 
in woman, I was willing to break off the difcourſe juſt now, 
1 {WM becauſe I was afraid it was offenſive to your father; but pray 
| let me talk a little more to you, Madam; I fully approve the 


x reſolution of your youngeſt ſiſter, but methinks yours is a 
little uncharitable, ſpeaking to the eldeſt. 7525 
* Eld. Siſt. J was very much obliged to you, Madam, for 


breaking off the diſcourſe; for my father is paſſionate, and is 
ry bometimes ſo out of temper with us upon theſe points, that we 
no ere greatly grieved at it, and particularly that K. will not give 
at us leave to ſpeak. | 
Yo. Siſt. I am jure it has almoſt broke my bit > Shs 

re Old Lady. J am very ſorry for it; for indee&1 think yours 
Vt is nothing but what every woman that is a Chriſtian ought to 
ce think herſelf obliged to: what dreadful doings muſt there be, 
| when a religious woman marries a wretch that is a deſpiſer of 
God! A Chriſtian to de linked to an infidel! one that ſerves 
God to be joined to one of God's enemies! and then to love 
ſuch a man too! the very thought 1 is enough to fill one with, 
onfuſion! take it which you will, it is equally diſmal. _ 
Firit, to be married to him, and not love him, that's a e 
upon earth; and to love him! one that we muſt reflect on as. 
a limb of the devil ! a ſon of perdition ! to embrace one that 
God abhors! to have the affections bound to one that God 
hs hates ! what coutradictions are theſe ! what horror muſt fill 
bee foul while they live! and what dreadful thoughts muſt. 
't croud into one's mind, if ſuch a man ſhould come to die be- 

fore us! dear young lady, 1ays ſhe, you are happy that you 
could defend yourſelf againſt ſuch a propoſal. 
5. Eld. Siſt. But, Madam, your charge upon me, is a little 
7 hard ; I think the arguments are as ſtrong almoſt on my port 
9 25 my N N they are of _— nature. 3 
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Old Lady. N o, I can't ſay ſo, Madam ; ; it is true, there is 
ſomething to be ſaid in your caſe, but nothing ſo eſſential a 
in the other; and, as I ſaid, methinks it looks as if ou 
wanted charity: I hope, Child, you do not think all opinions 
but your own are fatal to be profeſſed, = 
© Eld. Siſt. No, Madam, not at all; I hope there are good 
people of all perſuaſions; but if I did not think my own beſt, 
how could J anſwer the cleaving to it myſelf! 

Old Lady. So far you are right. 

© Eld. Siſt. Then, Madam, though in charity I ought to al. 

low others to be good Chriſtians, and that I ſhould, and do 
keep up a friendly correſpondence with many who diſſent 
from my judgment in religious matters, yet there is a great 
deal of difference between charity to them and union with 
them. 

Old Lady. You bave ſtudied the point thorovehly, I per. 
ceiveʒ oF underſtand you perfectly; pray go on. 


Eld. Siſt. Madam, in diſcourſe with my father, J could 


never iſe any freedom, or obtain leave to propoſe my ſcruples, 
with the reaſons of them; but I hope you will _ me 
liberty. 

Old Lady. With all my heart, for 1 am glad to evier into 
fo curious a debate with Sou. 

Eld. Sift. Religion, Madam, Anbent doors is one thing, 
religion within doors is another. In the town among my ac. 
quaintance, and in the neighbourhood a due charity to evety 

one is what I think the Chriſtian principle calls for, and! 
converſe freely with good people of every opinion, extending 
charity to all, in lowlineſs of mind, eſteeming every one better 
than myſelf; but within doors the caſe alters; family religion 
is a ſociable thing, and God ſhould be worſhipped there with 
one heart, and with one voice; there” can be no ſeparation 
there, without a dreadful breach both ot charity and duty. 

Old Lady. Vou ſtart a new thing to me, indeed, and it is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing. 

Eld. Siſt. It may be true, Madam, that there may ns . 
opinions in a nation, without breach of charity: but I believe 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be ſo in a family, without breach of 
affection; what union, what oneneſs of defires, what perfect 
agreement (without which a man and wife can never be ſaid 
to di e the duty of their relation) can there. Leg where 


L 1 J 


e ay is a diverſity of worſhip, a clathing o of opinions, and an 

as ſition of principles ? 

70u Told Lady. But, child, you carry it too high; if they differ 

ons in principles indeed, there is ſomething to be ſaid; but we 
are talking of a difference in opinion only, where the funda- 

Jod mentals may be the ſame. 

elt Eld. Siſt. Madam, I recall the word principles then, and 
join with you to confine it to opinion only; but it is the 
ſame thing in its proportion; the union can never be perfect, 


al. while the differing ſentiments of things leave room for diſ- 
do putes between them; for example, Madam, the differing forms 
ent of worſhip; one will pray by a book only, the other without 
eat a book wholly ; this is as light a difference as can be ſpoken 


ith of. But how ſhall God be worſhipped with the united voice. 
and affections of the whole family even in this caſe F what 


Jets helps will two ſuch relations be to one Jo in Praying to 
God either by themſelves, or with their families? 

uld | Old Lady. Upon my word, you ſevfibly affect me now 

les, with it. 


me Eld. Sift. It is not enough, Madam, that they being ſin- 
| cerely religious apart, ſhall worſhip God in their own. ſepa- 
to rate way, though better ſo than not at all; but the zeal, the af. 
fection, the uniting their hearts in their worſhip, their pray- 
ing with and for one another; this, alas! is all loſt. Then 
ſay it be in the public worſhip, that they make a woeful ſe 
paration ; God, that has made them one, is ſerved by them a 
two; God has joined them together, and they part aſunder in 
ſerving him; God has made them one, and yet they guano 
worſhip him as one; how does this conſiſt, Madam? | 

Old Lady. I ſee you are full of it. x 

Eld. Siſt. In their public worſhip, ſacraments, Ec. Aer 
one heart nor one voice goes with their worſliip: though 
they communicate in the ſame ordinance they ſet up two 
altars ; one worſhips here, and one there: and though their 
faces are both ſet heavenward, perhaps they turn back to back 
N as they go out of their doors to the public e of 


Od Lady. You are very clear in it, indeed, Madam. 3 

0 Ed Siſt, This is not all, Madam; there are ſeveral family 

ſaid circumſtances beſides theſe, which make union of opinion 

here — OR neceſſary : as firſt, family —_— is a thing with- 
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out which, families, however privately and ſeparately devout, 
are covialed with heathens, Jer. x. 25. Pour out thy wrath 2 
the heathen; aud pon the Jemilics wich call not upon thy name. 
Whatever there may be in public worſhip, there ſhould al. 
ways be an exact harmony in private; and how can this be 
where either of them diſſents from the manner? If there is x 
diſcard in the manner, there can be no concord in the per. 
formance, no union in the affections; in a word, their prayers 
will be hindered ; and who would be thus unequaily yoked, 
-Old Lady. I expected you would name that Scripture, 
though I am certain that was ſpoken principally to thoſe who 


; married with unbelievers which is a different caſe. 


Eld Siſt. Well, Madam, but to come to another caſe: Sup. 
poſe the huſband and wife we are ſpeaking of have children, 


what foundation. of eternal ſchiſm is there in the family 


Some of the children adhere to the father, ſome to the mo- 


ther; ſome worſhip in this mount, and ſome no where but at 


Jeruſalem; ſome go with the father, fome with the mother; 
{ſome knee] down with the father, ſome with the mother; till 
as they grow up, they really learn not to kneel down at all; 
family education, united inſtruction, caution example, they 


are dreadfully mangled and divided, till-in the end they come 


to nothing: and the children grow out of government, paſt 
inſtruction, and are all loſt. Theſe, Madam, are ſome of the 
reaſons I would have given my father, (if he would have had 


patience with me,) why, in this late propoſal he had to make, 


I deſired that I might be at liberty to chooſe by my own 


Principles, and not at random, as too many do. 


Old Lady. But, Madam, do you not allow, that if both 


parties are incerely pious and religious, they may make allow- 
ance to one another, and make - conſcience of hindering and 


pulling back one another in the duties of religion. 

Eld. Sift, Truly, Madam, as to that, two things offer te 
my view, for I have often conſidered them both: Aff, the 
more ſincere in religion either of them are, the more fixed in 


principle aud opinion it is likely they will be, and the farther 


from making abatements to one another: and eſpecially, /- 
eondly, in the great article of educating and inſtructing their 
children ; for what tender mother, + that having fixed her opi- 


nion, as ſe thinks, in the beſt manner and way, could bear 


net to have her children brought up ini the fame, ſentiment 


F - 


of relig ion, which ſhe thinks moſt agreeable to the revealed 
will of G00? And the more conſcientious and religious ſhe 


was, the more ſteadily ſhe would cleave tom it as herdſuty; and 
the like of the man; ſo that here men! be a conſtant! -” od 


burning and uncafineſs. * N . 
Old Truly, * 1 think en e e 2 
you guard them ſo well with ſuch felfl evident concluſions, 
that J cannot think yaur father can deſire you to break through 
them ; if you think it will be for your ſervice, I'R mention it 
again to him. 

Eld. Siſt. If vou do, Madam, I deſire to be abſent for he 
will not bear it from me. 

Old Lady. Let me alone for that. 

| {When the old lady had done this eawerfation, ſhe a 
to call for her huſband and the father; ſo the young ladies 
withdrew : When ſhe was come to. them, the applied herſelf 
to the father and her hufband in a few words.] 

Wife. Upon my word, fays the to her huſband, this young 
lady has mere religion in her than all of us, and a clearer 


fight into the particular parts of a religious- lite than any that 


ever I met with before, 

Fa. Why, ſays the father, "A you had a battle with my 
Betty? 

Wife. No, u upon my word, we have had no battles ; T have 
not been able to open my mouth againſt one word the ſays: 
the is able to run down a whole ſoeiety of docters in theſe 
points; I am a perfect convert to all ſhe ſays, and though I 
wiſh from my ſoul my ſon had ſuch a wife, yet I would not 
for the world they ſhould come together, at the price of put- 

ting the leaſt violence upon ſuch-noble principles, fo ſolidly 
delle. and fo firmly adhered 10; and I defy all mankind 
to confute her. 

Huſb. You prompt my onriolity 3 4: 1 wiſh you could tell us 
a little of the oy. 

Wife. A little ! I can eaſily repeat it to vou, it is impoc. 
lib e I ſhould forget it: but, it may be, *, Sir, turning to the 
lather, may not care to hear it. | | 

Fa. Yes, yes; I would very willingly ins it, though I did 
nat care to hear it from her. 

Wie. Well then Here ſhe gives them a full account 
of. all WE Gſcourſ: above. } | 
85 K 2 
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Fuſb. I never heard any thing more ſolid, and intimating 


a thorough ſenſe of religion in my life; I wiſh my fon and 
ſhe were beth of the fame opinion then; for a woman of 
8 can never be fatally miſtaken in opinion. 
"Ea. _ T would never give her an opportunity to 
ephi Elf thus with me; but I aſſure you J am ſo moved 
ith it, that I will never offer to.impoſe upon her again. 
Wife. Then you ſee, Sir, it was an error to be ſo angry with 


Jour child, as not to hear her, I fear you have done fo with 


both of them. | 

Fa. Truly I have; but I fay now I have been wrong to 
them both; and indeed more to. the youngeſt daughter than 
to my eldeſt ; for ſhe refuſed the gentleman, becauſe he really 
had no religion at all, and yet I was in a violent paſſion with 
Wife. Nay, that was hard indeed; for if there be all this 
to be ſaid, why a woman ſhould not marry a man of a dif. 
ferent-opinion in religion, there muſt be much more to be 
ſaid why ſhe ſhould not marry one that deſpiſes religion; and 


*this indeed I ſaid to your youngeſt daughter, applauding her 


conduct, though I did not know that you had uſed her hardly 


on that account. 1 88 8 A : 
Fa. I would be obliged to you, Madam, to let me know 


what diſcourſe you had with her too; for that affair is ſtill 
7 ·— TT 0-00 
Wife. With all my heart; my diſcourſe was not long—— 


She repeats what ſhe had faid to the youngeſt daughter. 
Foa. Indeed, Madam, you are right, the thing is ſo indeed; 

but he was a pretty gentleman, and had a very noble eſtate, 
and I was mightily pleaſed with the thoughts of the match, 


and that made me more paſſionate with the child than 1 
ſhould otherwiſe have been. 2 To 1 
Wife. But how came ſhe to know he was ſuch a one? 
Fa. Truly, his own folly too; he told her ſo directly, in ſo 
many words; owned he had not troubled his head about re- 
ligion, and did not intend it; made a banter and jeſt of reli 


gion in general; told her it was a road he had never travelled, 
and that he intended to chooſe a wife firſt, and then, perbaps, 


he might chooſe his religion. 


for her. | 


— jf 


Wife. Nay, then either he had no conduct, or no affection 


— — 


E i 
Fa. As to the laſt, he not only profeſſed a great de if . 
fection, but choſe fer out from the reſt; and voi now ſhe 
is the youngeſt, (for I defigned my eldeſt for him, „ane made 
her the particular miſtreſs of his choice; and I verily ve 
loved her very well;. nay, the girl cannot. deny but: 
a kindneſs for him; and indeed he is a moſt lovely bentlea 
man. 

Wife. She has acted a ndble part indagd, and the more af. 
fection ſhe really had for him, the mort of a Chriſtian ſue 
has ſhewn in her conduct. 

Fa. So you would ſay indeed, if you knew all her 3 
and knew the perſon too. 

Wife. If it be not improper, I ſhould be glad to know the. 

erſon. 
: Fa. Madam, I ſhould be loath to name him to his preju- 
dice; and if you think it will be ſo, I hope you will let it go 
no further. 


Wife. I promiſe i it. ſhalt never 89 ont of* my mouth with- | 


out your leave. 


Fa, Why, it is young Mr. ——, a gentleman believe. 


you have heard of. 


Wife. Heard of him! we know iar intimately well; but 


Fam ſurpriſed at it, upon an account that I. believe will ſur-- 
priſe you too. 
Fa. What can that be? 


Wife. Wey, it is true, that gentleman had no religion: 


poor gentleman! he came off a moſt unhappy flock; there 
never was any religion in the family: but vet this may. be 
ſaid of him, he was a modeſt, ſober, well behaved geutleman; "D 
you never heard an ili won come: out of his- mouth, nor 
found any undecent action in his behaviour. 


Fa. That's true, and T:'thought that: a great e as the 


youth go ro. 


Wife. But Tican tell you more news than that of him; be 


is become the moſt pious, ſerious, religious matten 15 *. 
the country. - 
Fa, You ſurprife me indeed, * Seb 8 


Wife. 1 aſfure you, it is no copy of his cn it Bi 
known, and he is valved and honoured for it by. all the gen 


— around him, and he. behaves himſelf wil. Ho 
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humility, ſo much ſerious gravity, that, in ſhort, it is the won. 
der and ſurpriſe of all that know him. 


Fa. Pray, how long has this alteration appeared 1 in him? 


Wife. About t months, I believe. 
Fa. I wiſh you Jad told my daughter this. | 
Wife. It was ogt poſſible I ſhould have brought ſuch a 


| thing i in, that kngw: nothing of the circumſtance. 


Fa. Na by * had, ſhe would not have believed a word 
of! it; ont lie would have taken it all for a trick 
of mine, 21 that 1 had invited you hitlier on 2 to 


bring in ſuch a ſtory. 


Wife. Let me alone for that againſt another time. I hope 
you will ; give the young ladies leave to return this viſit. I 
deſign to invite them to come and ſee me. 

[Upon this Fot the diſcourſe ended for that time; and all 
thoughts of the-match for the eldeſt daughter with the ſon of 
that gentlewoman being laid aſide for the preſent, the old lady, 
at parting, in a very friendly manner, invited the young la- 


dies to her houſe, and they promiſed to come, and the father 


faid aloud fe would come and bring them. 


t was ngtdong before the young ladies put their father in 


mind of appointment ; for being mightily pleaſed with the 


old gentlewoman, they had a great mind to pay the viſit, that 


the acquaintance might be ſettled. Their father appointed 
the next day; but being interrupted juſt at the time he in. 


tended to go, he cauſed them to go without him, and ſend 
the coach back. for him to come after them when his dnn 
was done, | 5 

While they w ere here, the _ old gentlewoman, wh en- 

tertained them with great civility, diverted them with every 
thing ſhe could think of; and after abundance of other uſeful 
chat, they fell to talking the old ſtories over again about reli- 

gious huſbands, and the neceſſity there was to have both huſ. 
band and wife join their endeavours for propagating fa- 

Mily-religion. The youngeſt daughter repeated her mother's 
maxim; Madam, ſays ſhe, it was a rule my mother gave us at 


her death, and which I ſee ſo much weight in, that J defire 


to make it the foundation upon which I wonld build all my 
proſpects of happineſs, viz. That a religious life is the. only hea- 


ven upon earth. I have added ſome other things to it ſince, 
which my own obfervation directs me to, but EEE believe 


„ „ . 822 · = 


 tually, at leaſt, if not equally religious, there can never be 
truly a religious family : that therefore for a religiouſly. inclined 


man, an old acquaintance of ours, told me the other day, and 


knows but ſlie may be a . by ſuch une ata pled con- 
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vou will allow to be in their degree juſt, ſuch as theſe, viz. 
That a religious family is one of the greateſt comforts of a re- 
ligious life: that- where both huſband and wife are not mu- 


* 


woman to marry an irreligioutß/huſband, is to entail perſecution 
upon herſelf as long as ſhe lives. The old lady replied, I 
find, Madam, as young as you are, you have ſtudied this 
point very well. Indeed, Madam, ſai the eldeſt ſiſter, my 
iter has had occaſion for it: for ſhe has been hard put to it, 
what with the offers of an extraordinary match, my father's 
violent paſſion, and (among ourſelves, Madam) not a little 
the importunity of her own affections, that, for my part, I 
muſt confeſs, I wonder ſhe has been able to ſtand her ground. 
They are three powerful arguments, I acknowledge ſaid the 
old lady; pray, Madam, as far as it may be proper, let me 
know ſomething of the manner; you need not mention per- 
ſons; I am not inquiſitive on that ſcore; I affure you. If my 
ſiſter give me leave, Madam, ſays the.eldeſt ; the - youngeſt 
faid, ſhe left her at liberty. When tnen, Madam, ſays ſhe; 
my father Here ſhe gives her an abridgment of the 
whole ſtory, but without the moſt extravagant part of her 
father's paſſion, that it might not reflect upon him.) 

Well, Madam, fays ſhe, I will not ſay all my thoughts on 
this ſurpriſing ſtory, becauſe your ſiſter is here; for it is a rule 
with me, never to praiſe any one to their face, or reproach 
any behind their backs; but it is an extraordinary ſtory in- 
deed ; and turning to the youngeſt fiſter, ſhe ſaid to her very 
ſeriouſly, I pray God fortify you, child, in ſuch reſolutions, 
and grant that you may have the trne end of them fully 
anſwered; that, if ever you do marry, it may be a man as 
uncommonly ſerious, pious, and ſincere, as you have been 
inimitably reſolute in refuſing ſuch great offers for the want of 
it. Then, turning to the eldeſt ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this ſurpriſing 
ſtory puts me in mind of another ſtory, which a very 


which, they ſay, has juſt now happened to a young gentleman 
that be knows in the country; it is a pretty way off too, but 
he told us his name; I believe my huſband knows the name, 


and I tell you the Rory for your fiſter's encouragement; who 
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had ſcarce been heard of among them for ſome ages; and 


and quite altered in his converſation; inſtead of riding 


manuring it too, and made him bailiff of the manor, and in 
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duct, as, this of her's is, to bring the gentlerben fhe has hag va. 
upon her hands to ſome bent of this condition? the 

There is a gentleman in that country, of a very good family, bor 
and of a very great: ;eftate, but young, and I think he fa wh 
a batchelor; he is not above fix and twenty, and has between this 
two and three thonſand a- vear; it ſeems, he is a moſt ac: tog 
compliſhed well-bred man, a a handforne charming perſon; and | ma 
every thing that could be ſaid of a man, to ſet him out, he gen 


faid of bim: he had, indeed, been of a family, he faid, tha 
had been eminently wicked, ſo that the very name of religion, 


young Maſter, ſaid my friend, could not be ſaid well to be 
worſe than his father and grandfather who went before him. 

However, it happened, it ſeems/ that he went to London, 
I think, ſays ſhe, my friend ſaid it was laſt winter; and when 
he came back, te was ſtrangely melancholy did vcjetted, 


abroad and viſiting the gentlemen, and receiving viſits from 
them, he ſlninnet all company, walked about his garden and 
woods all alone till very late in- the night, and all his ſervants 
wondered what ailed him; that one night they were in a great 
fright for him, knowing he was out on foot and alone; when, 
about ten o'clock at night, he came in, with a poor, honeft 
country fellow with him, that lived almoſt three miles off; 
that the next day he took that poor man home to his houſe, 
and ſent for his wife and children, who all lived before in a 
poor cottage on the waſte, and provided for them; gave the 

man a farm rent. free for twelve years, Which always 
went for 221. a-vear, with a good 'houle ; lent him a ſtock for 


ſhort, made a man of him. Wherenpon, every body ſaid, : 
that the Eſquire had been in ſome great danger or other, and : T 
the poor man had taved bis life: and when ſomebody hap- nn 
pened to ſay as much to him one day, he anſwered, Ves, that es 
poor man had done more than ſaved his life for he had faves: x 
his ſoul. 
It ſeems, this poor — wretch, though miferable to N : 
the laſt degree, as to this world, Was yet known to be a moſt Ha 
religions ſerious Chriſtian, and a very modeſt, humble, but "Ia. 
Knowing and fenſtble man, and he had been cori good. the 


things with him, and from that ume forward the poor man 
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bal was ſcarce ever from him; that it was obſerved by ſome of 
the ſervants, that the next morning after the poor man came 
home with him, he came again and brought a Bible with him, 


which was left in the young gentleman's chamber, and that 
tis paor man and he were often locked up an hour or two 

een P 

a together, and almoſt every day; the next market-day the poor 


nd man went to the market town, upon ſome buſineſs for the 

| gentleman, and brought home a new Bible, and ſeveral other 
bat religious books, and that his maſter was continually reading 
them; in ſhort, our friend tells us, ſaid ſhe, that he is become 
nd the moſt ſober, religious Chriſtian that, for a man of his for- 
be une and quality, has ever been heard of, and that he is ad- 
I mired by all the country for it. 


en [ tell you this ſtory, Madam, turning to the youngeſt ſiſter, 
1. to confirm you in your reſolution, and to let you ſee, that 


e. tere are ſome religious gentlemen in the world ſtill, and that 
1% che gentlemen may be aſhamed when they pretend to ſay re- 


3 lgion is below their quality; for my friend ſays, that this 
nd eentleman is, with his religion, the humbleſt, ſweeteſt- 
ns empered creature in the world, ready to do good offices to 
eat he pooreſt of the country, and yet mannerly and agreeably 


pleaſant with the greateſt; and his family is a little pattern of 

of virtue to all round them. N 

r. Ay, Madam, ſays the eldeſt, it is ſuch a gentleman my 
ſſter would have. But, ſays her ſiſter, where are they to be 

found? I never expe& it. Pray, Madam, ſays the eldeſt 

the fir, in what part of the world does this black ſwan, this 

20 unheard of, non-ſuch thing of a gentleman live? I really for- 


er sst the place, Madam, fays the old lady, but it is ſomewhere 
n in Hampſhire. LE „„ 
10 dhe perceived, at that word, both the young ladies changed 


nd litle, and looked at one another; ſo ſhe turned her diſcourſe 
off to ſome other ſubject, and left them in the dark, as to the 
ba name of the gentleman; for ſhe perceived they both gueſſed 
„e. t it, or ſuſpected it. „„ ns 
When they had taken their leave, and the two ſiſters were 
0 Nin the coach coming home, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter to the other, 
ot Did you obſerve Mrs B— 's ſtory of the gentleman in 
Hampſhire? * Yes, ſaid the other, I did; and I believe you 
os, ucy it is the ſame perſon we know of. Tt is very true, fays 
the eldeſt, I did think fo, all the while ſhe was telling the 
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the eldeſt. Yes, truly, for his own fake I ſhould, ſaid her 
him mentioned at all to me, upon any occafion whatever. 

engaged all the while, had ſent the coach back for them with 
_ them, what diſcourſe they had had; and his eldeſt daughter 


is greatly affected with it, and he named his name to me, not 


\ 
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ſtory ; and. I expected ſhe would name him, but ] was lows 
to alk her his name. I am glad you did'nt, ſays the other, 
for I know no good it can be to me to hear it, one way d 
other, now he is gone. Why, would not you be glad to 
know that he was really fuch a one as ſhe has deſcribed ? ſays 


ſiſter; but it is nothing to me now; I had rather never have 

After they were come home, their. father, who had been 
an excuſe for his not coming, was very inquiſitive to know gf 
telling him one ſtory and another ſtory, he would cry, Well 


was that all? For he expected ſhe had broke the thing to 
them. No, ſays the eldeſt, ſhe told us a ſtrange ſtory in 


Hampſhire; and with that repeated the paſſage word for 
word. Her father took no notice of it at that time; but two tO 
or three days after, as they were at fupper he ſays to his eldeſt dee 
daughter, Betty, who do you think the gentleman in Hamp. lin 
ſhire is, that Mrs B told you the ſtary of? I cannot tell, — 
 fays ſhe; prays who was it? Even as I thongbt when you the 
told of it, faid her father, for I heard ſomething of it before; ¶ the 


it is nobody elſe but Mr „the ſame your wife ſiſtet 
there thought fit to treat with fo much ill manners. 
Nay, Sir, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, do not ſay my fiſter treated 
him with ill manners; for he owns. the contrary to that. him. 
ſelf: But how are you fure of it, Sir, that it is he? Why, I 
have had the ſtory, ſays her father, from her huſhand, who 


knowing in the leaſt, that I knew any thing of bim. 
Truly, ſays the eldeſt, I am very glad of it for his fake; 
hut it does not fignify a farthing to her now : for, if he was to 
come to her again to-morrow, with all bis ſobriety and retor- 
mation about him, ſhe would have nothing to ſay to him. 
Why ſo child, ſays the father, did you not own the loved 
kim? Yes, ſays the daughter, before fhe came to know 
what a creature he was. Well then, ſays the father if that be 
removed, and he is become another man, ſhe will love him 
again; for ſhe had no other objection againſt him, had fhe! 
No, Sir, fays the daughter, the bad no other objection; but 
ſhe will never believe him, let his pretences to religion be 


* 


nth Bl what they will. why ſo, ſays the Erber, Becauſe, Sir, he 
ber, told ber, that if he had known her mind, he would have pre- 
1 05 tended to à world of reformation and religion, and that he did 
i to dt dowbt but he could be hypocrite enough to cheat her. 
ſavy Nay, if he has been fo fooliſh, I know not what to ſay to 
her it, lays the father; let it reft as it is; if ſhe will not have him, 
ave WI whether he be religious or not religious, then the objection of 
| his being not religious was a ſham and a cloak, and ſhe ſtands 
xen out in mere obſtinacy aga.nft her own intereſt, purely to 
vith BH affront her father; let her go on, till ſhe comes to be con- 
x of Wl vinced by her own misfortune; I'll meddle no more about. it. 
iter The eldeſt ſiſter failed not to relate this Kory very particu- 
Vell, larly to her ſiſter, who very gravely muſing dn the particulars, 
g to WW antwered her ſiſter thus, Fer ſeveral other ſober and religious 
y in Nexpreſſions: : 
Dear ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this thing has been affliction enough 
to me; but my father's conduct has always made it double: 
becauſe he cannot talk of it without ment and un- 
kindneſs: if it be really fo, that this is the gentleman Mrs 
— told us the ſtory of yeſterday, I ſhould rejoice; nay, 
though I am loath to be cheated, and what he faid of playing 
the hypocrite with ine, has made me the more backward to 
give credit to outfides\ yet, were I ſure it was a real work of 
God in liim, and that he was become a religious gentlemany 
you know I have affection enough to rejoice on my own 
account, and to entertain him after another manner than der 
fore; but yet two things make it till remote from me, Fh, 
hat I have no demonſtration of the truth of the fact: and, 
rcondly, that if it is ſo, he has made no ſtep towards me, and 
perhaps never may ; ; and you know, ſiſter, continued ſhe, it 
i no buſineſs of mine, till he does. 


as to Why, that's true, fays the eldeſt fiſter ; but <a muſt be 
etor- one then? 

n. Done! ſays ſhe, let it alone; let it reſt till we hear ſome- 
loved thing or other of it in the ordinary way of ſuch things. 
know But what muſt we do with my father? lays the eldeſt, for 
at be te is always talking to me about it. 

> him Do! ſays the other, give tlie lame anſwer to him from 18. | 
| fhe! I do to you. 

3 15 Then, fays. the eldeſt, I am ſure he will never reſt till ho 
onde 


e about again; : for he is ſtrangely intent upon it. 
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education, and, till this IN was al always 2 


{ 120 - 
Let that be as | pleaſes God, I will be wholly neuter ſay 


the youngelt ſiſter. g 
Sometime after this diſcourſe, the father, having "Took 7 i 
eafion for his health, went down to the Bath, and taking al in. 
his daughters with him, they continued there ſome months; WI . 
in which time they contracted an acquaintance with a lady Fi 
and her two daughters, who came hither from Hamphire, hs 
The old lady had been a widow of a gentleman of quality, by | 
whom ſhe had had two daughters, but was now married to a if ,,. 
eminent clergyman in the country where ſhe lived; and they 
were altogether at the Bath, and lodged i in the ſame apartment 7 
with theſe ladies. Fi 


It happened ane day after dinner, talking freely together WW bie 
about marrying religious huſbands and wives; the eldeſt 


| daughter, as what is always much upon the mind, will be, n fe 


proportion, much upon the tongue, inſiſted in diſcourſe upon | 
the miſery of unequal matches, and how unhappy it was, ga. 
either to huſband or wife, when a religious, pious, ſincere 
Chriftian, whether man or woman, was married to another, Jl... 
who had no ſenſe of religion; and ſhe gives a long account 


of a relation of her father's, but without naming their aunt 5 
how good a huſband ſhe had in all other reſpects, how com- no: 


fortably and pleaſantly they lived, but only for that one thing; bo. 


and then ſhe told them, . (ſtill without naming any body), bt 


how many odd tricks Sir James ſerved his lady, and the like WW - 1 

Well, Madam, ſays the old clergyman, I can tell you fuch 
a ſtory of 2 lady im our county, as I believe you never heard 
the like. I do not know the woman, ſays the Doctor, but! 
know the gentleman intimately well, and have had a rat 
deal of religious converſation with him, upon the occaſion] 
ſhall tell you of. bh 

He courted a young lady, ſays the Doctor, but whether lt 
lived in our country, or the city, or where, he is perfect 
mute, only that he often tells her Chriſtian name; and ſeeing 
he ſeems reſolved to conceal her. perſon, no ban will be l bd 
rude to preſs him on that head. 

The gentleman, fays the Doctor, is of a very good family, 
has a noble eſtate, a comely perſon, and a complete cou 


London. 


ays His mifireſs muſt be little leſs 112 an 7 angel in Aman 

ſhape, by his deſcription ; but that we give no heed to; for, 
oc: Madam, ſays the old Doctor, you know men in love give 
al WY themſelves. a liberty that way : but however, after all things 


ths; were agreed, and the writings drawing, it ſeems, ſhe threw 
ady him off entirely, and refuſed him merely becauſe ſhe found 
ure. he was a man of no religion. 


by WF $ays the eldeſt ſiſter, How could ſhe know that, Sir? he 

20 8 not ſo fooliſh to tell her ſo himſelf, I ſuppoſe. 

they Yes, ſays the Doctor, he did; why then ſays the ſiſter, I 

cn; ſuppoſe he was indifferent whether he had her or no. In- 
deed, ſays the Doctor, one would think fo, and I ſaid ſo to 

ther him; but he told me, that it was ſo far from that, that he had 


in mne were the richeſt, beſt, and moſt beautiful creature alive. 
TY Then, perhaps, the lady hag a ſuperior fortune to him, be- 


WS, ol (des her other qualifications, ſays the ſiſter. No, juſt the 


contrary, ſays the Doctor. But, Madam, ſays he, III tell you 


ther, the hiſtory of this gentleman, if it is not too long for you; it 
oun: is a ſtory cannot be unprofitable to any one to hear, eſpe· 
aun cially to you, ladies, who have taken up ſuch happy reſolu- 
com tions about marrying none but religous huſbands. The ladies 
ung; WW bowed, in token they deſired him to go on with the ſtory. 
ody) So the Doctor went on. / 

like Nothing touched this gentleman fo near, * he, after he 
uc vas gone from his miſtreſs, as to reflect what kind of a wretch 
= or monſter he was, that a virtuous young lady, and one who he 


had reuſon to believe had no diſlike of him,” ſhould: be afraid 
to marry him for fear of being ruined, and that ſhe ſhould 
think, if ſhe took him, ſhe declared war againſt Heaven, and 
renounced all pretenſions of duty to her Maker. L Here 
be related the whole ftory, his talk with himſelf, the diſcourfe 
at the chocolate houſe, his retreat into the country, his hap- 
pening to hear the poor countryman at prayer, his converſa- 
tion with him upon the way, and his conduct afteryrard, all 
in the manner as related before.] : 

We nwft ſuppoſe the filters to have much leſ; ſe nte of re- 
igion than they were known to have, and particularly leſs 
eaſe of the caſe itſelf, in which it was exty to know they 
'ere nearly concerned, if they were not very muck. moved 
vith ae . lars of this ſtory; and no ſooner nad tlie Doc- 

. 2 | 


taken up his reſolution never to marry any other woman, if 
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tor finiſhed his relation, with ſome very handſome reflectionz Ml th 
upon it, but the ſiſters longed to withdraw, to compare their en. 
on thoughts together, where they could do it with freedom, Ml w 
But the eldeſt daughter went farther ; for though perhaps fit 
her curioſity was not greater than her ſiſters, yet as her cou. 
rage was greater, and her concern in-it leſs, ſhe was reſolved Ml ti! 
to get the name of the gentleman, if poſſible; accordingly, be 
at length, ſhe aſked the Doctor, if the name of this gentle. Wl 
man was a ſecret? No, Madam, ſays the Doctor, the whole CO 
neighbourhood know the ſtory is general, and it is nothing at her 
all to his diſhonour. No, indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, but juſt the ho! 
contrary ; and if it was otherwiſe, I would not have aſked his '” 
name. Indeed, Madam, ſays the Doctor, his name is no ſe. of 
cret ; it is Mr. ——, the eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas ——, by Ml be 
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whom he enjoys an eſtate of 2000]. a. year, and after his il ſuc 

uncle, who is very old, he has near a 1000l. a- year entailed Do 

upon him. Pi we LE a f the 

The two ſiſters had heard too much to hold any longer; Ml 

the voungeſt eſpecially, who pretended ſome indiſpoſition, . 
withdrew, and her fitter ſoon after; when her ſiſter came io but 

her, the ſaid, Well, child, what do you ſay to this ſtory? m 

there is no room to think there can be any deſign in this old ll det 
gentleman, or any hypocriſy in the particulars, if they are _ 

if true. | | 
ll Her ſiſter ſaid never a word; but ſhe found ſhe had been N 
| crying, and that ſhe was ſtill too full of it to ſpeak ; ſo ſhe let din 
j} her alone a while, till after ſome time fetching a great ſigh, Jays 

i which gave her paſſion ſome vent, ſays the youngeſt, Why, that 

; what do you fay to it? J ſay to it, ſays the eldeſt fiſter, I can 4g 
; ſay neither leis nor more to it than what the two diſciples faid W 
'Y to one another, going to Emmaus, about our Saviour's dif- * 
i courſe io them, after he was gone. Did not our hearts bum x4 

| within us when he talked with us? I am ſure mine did, ſays ge 

0 ſne; and mine too, ſays the youngeſt. But it is all nothing 

i to me now. Nay, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, if all the ſtory be "Ws 
TY true, it war be ſomething to you ſtill: for you ſee the Doctor * 
j ſeys, be '>\eſolved to have nobody elſe. I give no head to y 


\n that, favs the youngeſt ſiſter, for the tables are quite turned = 
| | now between us, and he ought to refuſe me now for the ver) 
MY ſame reaſon that I refuſed him before; for I have not relt- 10 

a gon enough for ſuch a convert as this, I am ſure, any mor ame 
| \ | ; | FE GE ES, OS 


by 3 
e * 
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than a man e any notion of 2 Deity, had W | 


enough for me. Well, well, ſays her ſiſter, let Providence, 
which brings ail things to pala, its own way, work as he ſees 
ft? I dare ſay, as my aunt ſaid, we ſhall hear more of it. 


They had very little diſcourſe at that time but what ended 


thus: But the eldeſt ſiſter had a great mind her father ſhould 


hear the ſtory too, if poſſible, before they left the place ; and 
ſhe reſolved to take an opportunity to bring it about, if ſhe 


could; but ſhe was happily prevented by the forwardneſs of. 
her father to complain of his daughter's nicety on all occa- 
ſions; for in his diſcourſe with the Doctor and his lady, the 
young ladies on both ſides Leing abſent, he took the liberty 
to exclaim vehemently, how fooliſn one of his daughters had 
been, and how ſhe bad obſtinately caſt off a gentieman of 
ſuch and ſuch qualifications, as before. My dear, ſays the 
Doctor's lady to him, pray tell Mr. —— the ſtory you told 
the young ladies yeſterday: With all my l art, ſaid the Doc- 
tor; ſo he repeated the whole ſtory. 

The father was exceedingly ſurpriſed at the particulars, 
but more when the Doctor told him the name of the gentle. 
man. However, he held his tongue, as it happened, and did 


not let the Doctor know how near it related to his family; 
but in the evening, taking his opportun:ts, he calls his eldeſt - 


daughter to him, Hark ye, Betty, ſays he, did the Doctor tell 
you a ſtory Yother day of a gentleman in Hamp:hire ? Yes, 


Sir, ſays ue. And was your fiſter by ? fays he. Yes, Sir, | 


fays ſhe. And do-you kyow that this is the ſame 7 Mr. ——, 
that we know of ? ſays her father. Yes, Sir + ſays ſhe, he told 


us his name. Well, and what does your ſilter ſay to it? ſavs 
be. She fays little, Sir, ſays his daughter; but. ſhe cannot 
but be moved with it; for it a ſurpriſing ſtory. I dare ſay, 


ſays her father, I ſhall hear of him again; ſhe won't turn him 
off again, I hope; I am ſure ſhe does not deſerve: him now. 


She fays Co herſelf, ſays the daughter, That he ought to refuſe 


her now, for the ſame reaſop that ſhe refuſed him. Well, 
lays the father, we ſhall certainly hear of him agaia; Jam 


fully perſuaded he will have no reſt till he comes to ſee ber | 
again. | 
A few weeks after this They return red Ty 1 and the | 
eldeſt ſiſter being impatient to ſee her aunt, and to give her 
ſome account of tueſe things, they \ went both away to Fainp- 
N * | L - 
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ſtead. When they e cäme thither, ſhe failed not to give her ke 
aunt a particular account of all theſe paſſages, as well that pe 
which had happened at their viſit to the merchant's lady in fo; 
London, as what had happened at the Bath; all which, bu th 
eſpecially the laſt, were wonderfully ſurpriſing and agreeable | Ft 
to their aunt. Well, niece, ſays the aunt, to the youngeſt ch 
» fiſter, what do you think of theſe things? I can ſay little to ll or 
them, Madam, ſays ſhe; I am glad, for his ſake, that God 
bas opened his eyes. But is it no ſatisfaction to you, child, his 
ſays her aunt, that you have been ſo far the inſtrument of Tm 
Alas! Madam, fays ſhe, T the inſtrument ? T have been none ia 
of che inſtrument, not I. Yes, yes, replies her aunt, you Wi al 
have, and he acknowledges it too: and turning to the eldeſt in 
Giſter, ſays ſhe, I think, child, now you may perform your an 
promiſe, and tell. your Gſter what he ſaid to you when he Nei 


called here as he went out of town, Yes, Madam, ſays ſhe, ſc 
ſo I think too. [Here ſhe gives her ſiſter a full account of tae 
what be ſaid, as before. ] yor 

Ithink you might have told me this bebe ſays the i 


youngeſt ſiſter. Nay, ſiſter, replied ſhe, did you not take me co 
hort, and forbid me telling you any thing, and withdrew out et 
of the room, and bid me tell it my aunt ? Why, that's true, I He 
did ſo, ſays ſhe again, and I have been ſo confuſed, that I WW" 
know not when I do well, and when I do ill. Indeed, niece, 
ſays ber aunt, I alſo obliged her not to tell you; for I con- 
cluded, if there was any thing in it, we ſhould hear of it 
again; and if we did not, it could do you no ſervice. 
While they were talking thus, a coach ſtopt at the door, 
and a ſervant brouglit word, that their father and another 
gentleman with him was below ſtairs. | 
It will be neceſſary here to leave this part a while, and 
bring forward the ſtory of the young gentleman, as far as it is 
needful to the coherence of things; the ne” alſo will be-very 
ſhort. 
The young gentleman having, as bas been lick taken his 
new tutor, the poor couutryman into the houſe with him, re- 
ceived ſo much aſſiſtance from his advice, and had daily 
ſuch inſtruction in religious things, from the wholeſome, 
plain counſels of this humble poor creature, that the benefit 
of them ſoon appeared in his converſation, and his reforma · WF” 
tion ſoon became viſible in the 85 eral courſe * en he qt 


N= 


* 
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kept company with the ſobereſt, graveſt, and moſt religious 
perſons that he could find; he kept a moſt ſober, regular, re- 
formed family; and ſeeming to reſolve to reſide pretty much 
there, for the better government of his family, he took in a 
young miniſter of an extraordinary good character, to be his 
chaplain, and cauſed every ſervant who appeared diſorder! y 
or vitious to be put away out of his houſe. 25 | | 

Theſe, as the natural conſequences of a fincere work upon 
his own mind, were the viſible product of that bleſſed change, 
and indeed an agreeable evidence of the ſincerity of it; for, 
id a word, he proved to be a moſt pions ſincere Chriſtian in 
all his ways; and as this was attended with a natural ſweetne's 
in his diſpoſition, modeſty and generoſity in his manner, and 
an excellent temper, free from all manner of pride or hypo. 
criſy, it made him perfectly agreeable to all forts of people; 
taoſe who were not like him, valued and honoured him, and 
the ſober, religious part of men were delighted in him be- 
yond expreſling. 5 | 

He went on thus for near two years, lived generally in the 
country; and if he came to London, as occaſion required, _ 
yet it appeared that his choice was rather for the country; 
elpecially, becauſe he could not be long from his faithful aſ- 
ſiſtant, the poor countryman, who was upon all occaſions. as 
we ſay, clerk of the cloſet to him, and with whom he kept up 
a moſt religious but ſecret converſation, and had retirements 
with him, which none were acquainted with but themi.lves. 

But in all this enjoyment of himſelf, and the retired life 
he had now placed his delight in, he found ſomething ſtill 
wanting too, as well to complete his happineſs here, as to 
forward his progreſs in things of an eternal and durable na- 
ture; and he began to ſay to himſelf, that he bad robbed 
himieif of ſo much of his comfort, in neglecting ſo long to 
have the aſſiſtance of that bleſſed creature, whom God had 
made the firſt inſtrament to touch his mind with a ſenſe f 
good things Rs 5 

Theſe thoughts dwelt upon his heart a great while, and he 
found himſelf very uneaſy 7 it occurred to him, that certainly, 
5 it had pleaſed God to make that young woman give him 
tie alarm, and ſtrike his ſoul with the firſt ſenſe of his 
Terciea condition, he had certainly furniſhed her for his 2 
urther alliſtance, and made her capable of giving hi fur. 


„ 


ther help light, and directions in his duty; and that he ſtood 
in the way of his own comforts all the while he was without 
her; nay, that he ſeemed to reject the inſtrument by which 
God had done him ſo much good, without inquiring whe. 
ther God had defigned her for his further benefit or no. 

He reflected how ſuitable a diſpoſition ſhe was of in reli. 
gious things, to the deſign he had of keeping up a religious 
family, and how admirable a wife, a mother, a miſtreſs, ſuch 
a lady muſt needs be to him, and his whole houſe; who now 
faw the truth of the excellent ſentence ſhe had often repeated 


to him, viz. That a religious life was the only heaven upon 
earth. He diſcourſed ali theſe things with his faithful coun. 
ſellor, poor William, who preſſed him by all the perfuc ons 


he could uſe to go and make her his own; for it was the only 
fear, William faid, he had for him, that he would marry fone 
lady, who, having been brought up in tie uſual levity of the 
times, would: pull him backward, rather than forward him in 
-his religious reſolutions. 

With theſe thoughts he refolved to go to Lindon, and ap- 
ply kirafelt imm candy to his former miſtreſs, and obtain 
her ſor bis own, if poſſible; hut was exceedingly diſappointed, 
when he found ſhe, and her father, and all the family, were 
gone to Bath. 

However he waited, and hearing of their return, he went 
ini mediately to make his viſit, without any ceremony; when 


he found the was abroad, he fell to work ſerioufly with ber 


0 z he told bins, that the lait tune he was there, he had 
it, * which he was come now to aſk ws pardon, and to 
give her the reaſon of it, and hoped he would give kim leave 
to ſee his daughter again, notwithſtanding what had paſſed. 


Her father told him, he had received an account how his 


dinghter had uſed him; that he was in the country when i 
ha; -ened, or otierwiſe ke ſhould have concerned himſelf to 


Have ſecured him better treatment; that he had reſented it to 
already to his daughter, that he bod ſcarce been in ſpeaking 
ters with her fince; that as to his promiſe of coming again, 


e believed ſhe was convinced that ſue had no reaſon to ex- 


pect it, ſeeing no gentleman would care to be ill uled twice 


upon the fame occifion. The young gentleman anſwered, 


tat he was as ſorry he ſhould 1efent. any ung: from. 10 


danglter on his — that he was ſurpriſed to hear bim 
ſay ſhe had ill uſed him, that upon his word ſhe had not done 
or ſaid the leaſt unbecoming thing to him; that he was even 
then, when ſhe did it, fully convinced of the reaſonableneſs 
of what ſhe” had faid, and ten times as much if that were 
poſſible; and alſo of the juſt motives ſhe had to ſay it to him; 
that if ſhe had done leſs, ſhe would have acted from meaner 
principles than he knew ſhe was miſtreſs of, and that her 
reaſons were ſo good, and ſhe ſo well maintained them, that 
he had neither then, or now, the leaſt thing to offer againſt 
them; and that his buſineſs was not now to anſwer her argu- 
ments, but to ſee if he could comply better with the juſt de- 
mands that ſhe then made, than he could before. 

The father anſwered with a great many compliments and 
excuſes, and ſuch like diſcourſes; but the gentleman found, 
that he neither reliſhed the reaſon of his daughter's refuſal, or 
was affected at all with all he could ſay to convince him how 
he had taken it: and modeſty forbidding him to go farther in 
any declaration about religious matters, eſpecially where he 
found there was no taſte of it, te declined ſay ing any more 
about it; but he turned his diſcourſe to defiring another in- 
terview with his daughter upon the terms of former propoſals; 
which the father conſenting to, they went together in the 
youſig gentleman's chariot to Hampſtead, where the young 
ladies were; and this was the gentleman, who, as I obferved, 
was come to the door with their father, juſt as they were 
above talking of him with their aunt,” | 

I had given an account before, that they heard a coach 
flop at the gate, and that a ſervant brought up word, that 
their father and another gentlman was below ſtairs; but they 
were ſurpriſed, you may be ſure, when the eldeſt fi ſter, going 
down firſt, comes running up ſtairs again, with the news, in 
ſhort, that it was — and that their father had 
brought him. 

The aunt. e her niece ſhould appear in any dil. 
order, fays to her, Come, child, you two ſhall ſtay a little, 
and let me go down firſt; which the youngeſt ſiſter was very 
glad of. It was eaſy to perceive, and the paſſages already re- 
lated will allow us to ſuppoſe, that although it was ſome ſur- 
priſe to the young lady to have him come thus ſuddenly and 


| Roy upon her, having n not prepared her thoughts, or re · 
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ſolved upon what reception to give him, and not having the 
leaſt intimation from her father upon what account he came, 


— 


pet that ſhe was not alarmed as ſhe uſed to be; the ſcruples of 


her conſcience were all anſwered; her jealouſies of his hypo. 
criſy were over, and her affection had little or nothing to 
ſtruggle with now, unleſs ſhe might doubt his reſentment of 
things paſt, and whether he came upon the old account, or 
rather to perforni his promiſe, and make a viſit of the cere. 
mony only: however, ſhe begged her ſiſter to ſpeak to her 


. aunt, that they might ſtay at her houſe, and that ſhe might 


receive his viſits there, becauſe then ſhe would have her aunt 
to adviſe and conſult with on every occaſion, and then that 
ſne would put off their being left together that night that ſhe 
might conſider things a little, and know the better low to 
receive him. 

Her ſiſter went down, and ſending for her aunt into ano. 
ther room, propoſed the firſt to her; Let me alone, niece, 
for that, ſays ſhe. So the other went up to her ſiſter, and 
ſoon after the father calling for his two daughters, they went 
down into the room. It was eaſy for her, at firſt ſight, to 
perceive, that her lover was not at all altered in his a tfection 


10 her; that he did not come to her with refentment, or with 


ceremony : for he flew to her, took her in his arms, and told 
her, he came to ſee if ſhe had goodneſs enough to pardon his 
not keeping his word with her, in coming to wait on her 
again, and alſo to claim her promiſe of ſtaying for him. He 
ſpoke this ſo foftly, as not to be heard by the campany, and 
without expecting any anſwer, turned about to pay his re- 
ſpects to hier aunt; in doing which, he told her, he hoped ſhe 
would give him leave to wait upon her niece at her houte. 
The aunt took the hint, and turning to the father, Brother, 
ſays the to him privately, 1 think, if you would let my niece 


ſtay here for ſome time, and let the gentleman come to wait 
on her here, 1 would take care to prevent ſuch little ſcruples 
as you know interrupted that affair before, and you will the 


ſooner bring it to an end, according to your mind, With all 
my heart, ſays the father; if we had done ſo before, J believe 
ſhe had not play'd the fool as ſhe did. 


Upon this, turning themſelves to the company, tie ſays 
aloud, Niece, I don't intend to loſe your company thus; I 


ſuppole, if this gentleman deſigns to viſit you, he won't think 
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r 
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it a great way to come to Hampſtead, which, now the roads 
are ſo good, is not above an hour's driving; and, I hope, we 
ſhall not make his entertainment fo ill, as to hats him weary 
of coming hither. Her niece aid, that muſt be as her fa- 
ther pleaſed to direct: I know that, ſaid her aunt; and there- 
ſore J have got your father's conſent already. They bowed 
both in token of aſſent, and night coming on, her father 
talked of going away; fo he told her he would take another 
opportunity to wait on her, which was what ſhe bad deſired. 
And thus ended their firſt meeting. 
They had ſcarce dined the next day, but, as he bad faid, 
he came to viſit her, and they had the whole afternoon to 
themſelves ; and, from that day, they began to underſtand 
one another ſo well, that, in a few weeks, matters began to 
draw to a cloſe. But, becauſe ſoine part of their diſcourſe is 
neceſſary to finiſh the former account, and. may be as uſeful 
is it is entertaining, I ſhall firſt give ſome of the particulars, 
as they occurred in diſcourſe between her and her aunt and 


ſiſter, upon this occaſion. 4 


As ſhe had adviſed with her fiſter and aunt upon every par- 
ticular, and eſpecially with her fiſter, from the firſt of it, ſo 
ſie made no ſcruple to give them a full account of things as 
they paſſed. It was one morning after the gentleman had 
been above a week in his new addreſſes, that, coming into 
ber aunt's dreſſing room, ſhe found her fiſter there drinking 
coffee with her aunt; and her ſiſter began with her thus: 

Eld. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, you uſed to be free with a body, 
and tell one now and then how things went with you; now 
we hear nothing from you, what, is it all to be a ſecret ? 

Aunt. Nay, niece, you ought not o Freſs your ſiſter to 
give an account of ſuch things. 

Eld. Sift. When ſhe wanted advice, Madam, ſhe was open 
enough. * ; 

Aunt. For my part, I wiſh her as well as I do my own 
children; but J cannot deſire her to give an account of ſuch 
things, unleſs ſhe wants advice in any thing; and then ſhe's 
a judge of that. 

Yo. Sift. Indeed, Madam, if T have not told any thing 
or every thing, - both to you and my ſiſter, it has not been by 
way of reſerve; I am ready to give you a full account of all 
You defire ; for there 1s nothitig that paſſes between us, that 
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need be concealed from you that are ſo near to me. As for 
my ſiſter I told her every paſſage before; and as for you, 
Madam, did I not deſire to be here, that I might conſult ang 
adviſe with you, and have your directions in every ſtep? Aud 
I have wondered you never aſked about it before. 

Eld. Sift. The chief thing I wanted to know is, how you 
fing him, as to the grand affair of religion; and whether you thal 


think him a hypocrite, er no? had 
Aunt. Ay, that's what I am curious about. ag! | 
Yo. Sift. J am but an ill judge of ſincerity, eſpecially ina Th 
caſe where my inclinations you know are partial. tha 


Eld. Siſt. Why, von were the niceſt creature alive before, il *5* 
fifer; and yet, you know, your affections were the ſame 
way then. "oj 
Aunt. Ay, niece, what can you ſay to that ? 

Yo. Siſt. Madam, my ſiſter takes it quite wrong. 
Eld. Siſt. How do I take you wrong, inter; did you not 5 
conclude him to be an Atheiſt ? 


Yo. Siſt. But I never ſaid he was a hypocrite: if he had wa 
been no honeſter than he was politic, I had been effeRually 1 
deceived; for it was too true, as he ſaid, if he had talked a 5 
Tittle religiouſly, nay, if he had not openly profeſſed his con- 101 


tempt of all religion, he had cheated me, and g had never 
made any objection. : 
Aunt. That's true; you are right, niece; but how ſtands 
it. now? are all the ſtories you told me you heard at the Bath 
about him true, or no? 


'Yo. Siſt. Truly, I believe they are. « 

Eld. Siſt. Are you but at believe ſtill? I would "I had ! 

the bottom of them all out by this time; what have vou been nr 

* about all this while ? * 
| Yo. Sift. Truly, we have ſpent all the time almoſt about hi 
(i the great difficulty of judging whether he is ſincere or a hypo- ll 
crite; and we are ſcarce got through it yet, 1 aſſure you. 1 

Eld. Siſt. Why then I think my ſiſter is mad; what kind i 

of confeſſion of principles do you inſiſt on, pray? I hope ll. 

you don't ſet up to examine the heart. 4 be 

Lo. Sift. You run all upon miſtakes with me, ſiſter; the m 

diſpute lies juſt the other way; I am for allowing him to be e 

| ſincere, but he will not grant that I have any reaſon to do ſo: n 


ke ſays, that 1 ought to believe he is a by pocrite. 


DO: Bo. 


Aunt. Come, niece, let us have the whole ſtory of it; we 
ſhall then know how to judge of it together. 

Yo. Siſt. With all my heart, Madam ; you know he came 
to me laſt Tueſday night, when you firſt left us together. 
After ſome compliments, he repeated what he had ſaid before, 
that he came to aſk my pardon for not coming again, as he 
had ſaid he would; I told him, I did not expect him to come 
again; and, if I was to believe the opinion of other people, 
I had uſed him ſo rudely, that it was not reaſonable to think 
that any gentleman that was ſo treated would ever have come 
again, unleſs it was to affront me. He wondered he ſaid, 
who could pretend to ſay ſo; for he affured me, he not only 
never faid I uſed him ill, but never thought ſo, and certainly 
I would not ſay ſo to any body; for he was perſuaded, he 
faid, that I did neither do it on purpoſe to uſe him ill, or be- 
lieve it was ill uſage. I told him, he did me a great deal of 
juſtice to ſay, I did not act on purpoſe to affront him? but 
that I could not but ſay, I thought I had uſed him a little too 
rudely, for all that; and that if he thought ſo too, I was very 
ready to take this opportunity to aſk him pardon, without ſo 
much as naming the neceſſity I was in, on other accounts, 
for doing what 1 did. 

Aunt. You were very courtly in that IR niece : 
pray, what did he fay to it? 

Yo. Siſt. He told me, I had nothing to aſk him pardon for? 
and aſſured me, he had not been gone half an hour from me 
before he was convinced of the juſtice of all I had ſaid, and 
how much reaſon I had to refuſe him, upon the nicety which 
I had refuſed him upon. He added, that he had a thouſand 
times ſince reproached himſelf with the folly of his own con- 
duct at that time, or that he could think it could recommend 
him to any woman of virtue and ſenſe, to boaſt of having no 
thought or ſenſe of religion: for, Madam, fays he, had you 
taken no notice of it, I ſhould of neceſſity have concluded, 
in a quarter of an hour after, that you had n6 ſenſe of virtue 
or religion yourſelf. Why, what if I had not? ſaid I; I had 
been but the more ſuitable to you, and you muſt have liked 
me the better for it. He returned, No, Madam, juſt the 
contrary, for, though I own I had no thought of religion 
myſelf, yet; had any woman told me ſo of herſelf, I ſhould 
MY, have ſaid, ſhe was no match for a gentleman; ; for no 
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man can ho ſo void of ſenſe, as well as of religion, as not ts 


'a wife of: and this, ſays he, convinced me, that you were in 
the right to refuſe me on that account. 


young women, who have their ſettlements in view, would re. 
flect ſeriouſly on this point, That, however wicked men are, 
they are always willing to have ſober, religious, and virtuous 
wives; and it is very rare, that the worſt rake in nature, if 


— — — 
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hour from me, but this reflection ſtruck with horror upon his 


found his ſpeech ſtopped of a ſudden; at which J was a little 


deſired my ſiſter to expreſs his mind fully on that account; 


ry; but that. what I did was occafioned, as he knew very 


to, and ignorance of all religion, and that it was really a 


plied, that if I had ſaid leſs than I did, he muſt neceſſarily, 


to me, and had made him reſolve to have no woman on earth 
but me, if 1 could but revoke the reſolutoke T bd taken 


e 


know, that a woman of no religion is no woman fit to make 


Aunt. It was a very ingenuous acknowledgement, Low 
feſs; the truth of it is ſo convincing, that I wiſh all the 


his ſenſes are in exerciſe, deſires to have a wife looſe like him. 
ſelf; but pray go on, niece. 
Yo. Siſt. He told me, he was not gone a quarter of an 


mind: What a dreadful creature am I ? Sure I am a horrid 
frightful wretch! that a woman of ſobriety and religion was 

afraid to venture to take me for fear of being ruined: and that 
ſhe ſhould think ſhe declared war againſt Heaven, and joined 
herſelf to one of God's enemies: He was going on, but! 


ſurpriſed,” and aſked him, if he was not well? he ſaid, Yes; 
and endeavoured to hide the little diſorder he was In and 
went on. He then told me, that I had been really very juſt 
to him, and he had reaſon to thank me for it : and that he had 


which he hoped ſhe had done. I told him, I could not now 
enter upon an apology for what I had ſaid to him ſo long ago; 
that, if I had treated him rudely, or ſeverely, I was very for- 


well, by his making ſuch open declarations, and ſuch as[ 
thought he really had no occaſion for, concerning his averſion 


dreadful thing to think of marrying on ſuch terms. He re- 


when he came . his fenſes, have had a meaner opinion of me 
than he had; and that it was really the reproaches that I had 
given him, and the excellent reaſons I had given him for my 
reſolutions of rejecting him, that had now brought him back 


— +9 | 1 
zgninſt him: for nothing leſs than ſo much religion and virtue 
ke WI could ever make him happy. 7% 

Aunt. If he was fincere in this, I aſſure you, niece, it was 
a high compliment upon religion, as well as upon your con- 
dud... 5 5 „ 
ry Vo. Sift. J told him, that as the reaſon I had for uſing him 


A fo, was thus approved by himſelf, he bound me to preſerve 
8. the ſame reſolution, on the hazard of his having a leſs eſteem 
ns WY for me. He confeſſed that was very true, unleſs he could 


i convince me the cauſe was removed; which he ſaw no hopes; 
| and that was the reaſon that he came to viſit me again, with 
ſo little encouragement, that he knew not what to think of it. 

Eld. Siſt. What could he mean by that? why, ſure, then 
lis all that we have heard muſt be falſe, and he is the ſame man 
as ever. e 925 

Yo. Siſt. I was greatly ſtarted at his words, and looked 
ba ſteadily at him, but could judge nothing from his counte- 
bed nance; but it grew late, and he took his leave, falling into 
t1 ſome other curfory talk, and left me, I confeſs, in the greateſt 
[tle WY confuſion of thoughts imaginable ; for I was dreadfully afraid 
e. be would declare himſelf to have no ſenſe of religion on his 
mind ſtill; and then it was worſe in condition than at firſt, 
off having thus admitted a ſecond treaty with him. 1921 
had Aunt. I thought; child, you was a little perplexed” on 
Tueſday night; but I took it to be only a little thoughtful. 


” nefs more than ordinary, which is uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
905 Yo. Sift. When he came again the next night, he made a 
Cr. bind of an apology for having left me in more diforder than 
ery lie uſed to do: For to tell you true, Madam, ſays he, I was 


11 ot able to go on with what I was ſaying to you, neither am 
* [ now, ſays he, ſeeing I am come to wait on yon, and yet 
have effectually ſhut the door againſt myſelf. I told him, I 
ad not perhaps rightly underſtand him, unleſs he would ex- 
plain himſelf: Why, ſays he, J have firft told you ſincerely, 
tow abſolutely J approve the reſolution you took againſt me, 
and yet owned, and do ſtill, that J am no way able to con- 


h 1 5 — 
= vince you that the cauſe is removed. I told him, that I. 
ack thought he was not juſt to himſelf; and that the. ſame thing, 


vhat ever it was, that had power to convince him that I was. 
under a neceſſity to refuſe him on that occaſion,- would cer? 
auly aſſiſt him to remove the cauſe. He turned ſhort upon 
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me, But, Madam, ſaid he, did I not make conditions with 


you, that when ever I talked of it, you ſhould take me for a 


hypocrite? and did I not declare poſitively to you, that! m 
would deceive you, if I could ? 5 to 


Eld. Siſt. Now I know what he meant. m 

Vo. Sift. Ay, ſo did I too; but he run it up ſo high againſt 
himſelf, that I could not anſwer a word, unleſs I would have a 
turned the tables, as it were, againſt my ſelf, and courted him, cl 
by telling him how well I was ſatisfied of his ſincerity; ſo ä 
that, in. ſhort, I was quite puzzled : for what could 1 fay to pt 

man that did, as it were, bid me believe him to be a hypo. 
crite. 

Aunt. You had a nice cate betore you, niece; pray what ” 
ſaid yon to it? " 

Yo. Sift. I told him very coldly, I was under a neceſſity 
of believing every thing he ſaid, becauſe he had been ſo tin. la 
cere with ine all along; and I begged him therefore not to 2 
tell me ſeriouſly now that he was a hypocrite; and that the 4 
cauſe of my refuſing to talk with him before was not re. 4 
moved ; that I hoped it was otherwiſe, but ſhould deſpair of 

it, if it came from his own mouth; and that if I was affired " 
from his own mouth, that he came to deceive me, be mult fo 
needs know I had nothing elſe to do, but to act as I did be. + 
tore, which he bad owned I had reaſon for. No, Madam, h; 

favs he, I do not fay, I deſire to deceive yon; but 1 ſay, that ho 
having told you I would, you ought to believe I defign | it; a 

and I ſee no room to convince you that J am not an hypo- 4 
crite, ſeeing I promiſed you J would be jo; and I know not 0 
whether I dare tell you that 1 am not fo, even in the beſt of > 
me. 

Eld. Siſt. I could have put an end to all this r in tao Fe 
words. + 
Io. Siſt. Then you will the more ealily -tell me how | es 
| Half " » 5, n 

id. Sift. Why, I would have told bim, that though I bad 2d 
not fo much concern for him to buſy myſelf to inquire after * 
His conduct, yet 1 had not ſo little, as not to be glad to know, | 
by other hands than his own, that he was no. hypocrite; and WY ** 
that I rejoiced for his ſake to hear, that his eyes were opened = 


to that w wich: Subd ane make him the dernen man alivt. 
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Yo. Siſt. Then J muſt at the ſame time have told him that 
my ſcruples were all over about him; which was as much as 
to tell him I would have him Sbenever he pleaſed to take 
me: but 4 han't learned that way of talking yet. 5 

Aunt. Well, niece, and if you had, after ſo long acquain- 
tance, and ſo much preſſing, J do not think you could have 
charged yourfelf with being forward. | 

Yo. Siſt. Well then, you will the better like what how hap- 

ened fince, Madam. | 

Aunt. With all my heart; then pray go on, my v dear. 

Yo. Siſt. Why, Madam, this took np the firſt three or four 
nights of our diſcourſe : the night before laſt he began a little 
more ſerioufly, and came cloſer to the thing itſelf : he told 
me, he had made himſelf very melancholy with me, the two 
laſt times he was with me; for he thought, that inſtead of 
conrting me to have him, ke bad taken a great deal of pains 
to court me to refuſe him again. I told him I thought fo 
too: and that I confeſſed I had been a little concerned about 
it, becauſe I could by no means underſtand him., He told 
me, it proceeded from the juſt reftetion he made on his 
fooliſh diſcourſe two years ago, viz. that he he wiſhed he had 
counterfeited religious diſcourſe, and that he would certainly 
have cheated me if he could, and did not doubt but he could 
have done it effectually. Thoſe words, he ſaid, flew in his 
face, when he went to fay any thing ſeriouſly to me, and per. 
ſuaded him that I would believe he was only counterfeiting 
ſerious things on purpoſe to deceive me. I anſwered, be 

might reproach himſelf with thoſe things, but I did not lay _ 
any ſtreſs upon them : for I believed he had too much he- 
neſty, whether it proceeded from religion or no, to offer to 
deceive me in a thing in which he owned fo ingenuoufly 1 
was right, Then he told me, with the greateſt affection in 
his diſcourſe that ever I ſaw in my life, that he muſt confeſs, 
as he ſaid before, that my rejecting him, as I had done, had 
made impreſſions on his mind quite different from what he 
had before; but that he found it the hardeſt thing in the 
world to expreſs what had happened to him on that account, 
and the thaughts of thoſe things which had taken up Bs 
mind fince that; only this he would own to me, that ] Was 
in the right ; that he had moſt. notoriouſly expoſed himſelf to. 
me; and that he had 3 the ſame opinion now of thoſe 
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things,” which T had before, viz. that a religious life was the 
only heaven upon earth; but he could go no farther, he ſaid, 
nor could he anſwer for himſelf, how far ſuch thoughts might 
carry him, or expreſs to me the particulars that had lain epon 
his mind about them; and how far what he had faid would 
fatisfy me, he did not know. I told him, I hoped he did not 
think I ſet up for a judge of the particulars ; that my objec. 
tion before lay againſt a general contempt of religion ; that 
it was my terror to think of marrying an enemy to God, one 
that had no ſenſe of the common duties we all owe to him 
that made us: but that I never pretend d to expect a confeſ. 
fon of faith from him, or any man, in ſuch a caſe. He told 
me, he thought it required more aſſurance than he was maſter 
of, to talk any thing of himſelf that way, at leaſt till there 
were more intimacy between us; that he thought religious 
things (talked of in that manner) received an injury from the 
very diſcourſe; and that it was next door to boaſting of 
them, which was the worſt kind of hypocriſy ; and if he could 
ſay no more of himſelf but this, he hoped that I would take 
it for a ſufficient teitimony. of the alteration of his thoughts, ' 
viz. that he loved me for the honour I paid to religion, and 
for that ſteadinſs which had made me . refuſe him before. I 
told him, I ſaw his difficulty, and that J would abate him the 
trouble of entering into particulars, which I found he was 
too modeſt to relate, and which however I was not quite a 
ſtranger to; and that I defired we might ſpeak no more of a 
thing which I knew it was difficult for him to be free in. 
He bluſhed as red as fire when I faid I was not a ftranger 
to the particulars, which he declined to expreſs, and ſaid not 
one word for a good while. I told him, L knew it was a 
point that could not come eaſily from a man's own mouth; 
that I did not deſire it, and would make him eaſy, fo far as 
to tell him, I was fully ſatisfied he was no hypocrite, and 
hoped he would give himſelf no more trouble about it. He 
took me in his arms, and told me very affectionately, that! 
had ſaid that of him, that he would give all the world to be. 
able to ſay of himſelf; that, however, he hoped to be be. 
-bolden to me for more than that; and as I had given hirn the 
firſt view of the beauty of a religious life, he expected a great 
deal more from my afaſtance and example in-purſying the 
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ſteps of it T told him, that 1 begged of By we might avolt 
all religious compliments; for they were the oddeſt W in 
nature; that he quite miſtook me; that it was not becauſe 1 
thought myſelf capable of guiding i in religious matters, that 
Jinfiſted on the neceſſity of not marrying a man void af 
religion, but from a due ſenſe of juſt the contrary, viz. the 
want I ſhould be.in of being guided and afliſted in religious 
things, upon all occaſions myſelf ; that it would be a fatal 
miſtake the other way, and greatly to my diſadvantage to 
have him expect more from me than he would finds ard 
that, on the contrary, I'thought I had now fo much leſs re- 
ligion than he, that he ought to refuſe. me now, for the ſame 
reaſon that I refuſed him before. 

This is the ſum of our affair, and thus it Sade, only with 
this addition, that he told me a very pleaſant ſtory which 
happened at the chocolate houſe near the court, which is ſo. 
ueful, as well as diverting, that I cannot but relate it to you: _ 

[Here ſhe tells them the ſtory of the two beans and the 
Ford, ditcourſing of the ſuitableneſs of a religious life to the 
lie of a gentleman. ] | 

Aunt. That ſtory 1s fit to be read for a lecture of inſtruc. 
tion to all the young gentleman of this age, Well, niece, 
you are a happy girl. _ af 

Yo. Siſt. Why, Madam? 

Aunt. Only by being courted by a 8 of the greats; <7 
eſt ſincerity, modeſty, and 332 that ever I met with in my. 
life, 


Yo. Siſt. And would von adviſe me, Madam, to have him 
then ? - 

Aunt. Ay, child, without any more difficulty, if you deſire 
to be the happieſt woman alive, and an example and encou- 
nagement to all the young women in England, for the re- 
eting profane and irreligious huſbands. . 

Thus far, I think, contains all the uſeful part of this ſtorv, 
only adding, that it was not long after this, both the agree- - 
ment and ſettlement being all in readineſs, the father and all- 

iends aſſenting, they were married, and lived afterwards the - - 
bzppieſt couple that can be imagihed: having a ſober, regu- 
jar, well governed family, a moſt pleaſant, comfortable, agrees -, 

able conyeriation with one another: ſuitable in temper, de. 
| | N T. | 
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ſires, delights, and, in a word, every thing elſe; and, which, 
made them completely happy, they were exemplary in piety I lin 
and virtue to all that knew the. | 


©$$000000000000000900 Þ :; 
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| E have ſeen the happy conduct of the youngeſt of pa 
the three daughters of the gentleman, whoſe family 
this book begun witb, and the comfortable ſucceſs of it. The 
ſecond daughter, from the beginning, acted upon other prin. 
ciples, or rather, indeed, upon no principles at all; yet her 
hiſtory may, perhaps, be no leſs fruitful of inſtruction than 
the other, though ſomething more tragical, as to her own 
part of it. | | 
Sbe had declared to her ſiſter, as appears in the beginning 
of tier ſtory, that ſhe would not trouble herſelf, when it came 
to her turn, what religion the gentleman was of, or whether 
he had any religion or no, if ſhe had but a good ſettlement; 
and now we ſhall fee her be as good as her word. | 
Her father, whoſe character I have ſufficiently ſpoken of 
already, having had, for many years, a conſiderable trade into 
Italy, where he once lived, there came an Engliſh gentleman 
to viſit him, who had been formerly co-temporary with him, 
and, long been his correſpondent or factor there, viz. at Leg: 
horn; and who, being grown very rich, was come to Eng- 
land, reſolving to ſeitle here. There were ſome accounts it 
' ſeems, depending between them, which they had appointed 
a day to ſettle and balance, in order to exchange releaſes; 
which being all fniſhed in the morning, the father of theſe 
ladies took his factor into the coach, and carries him home 
to dinner with him, where the old gentleman entertained him 
very handſomely ; and where he had an opportunity to ke 
two maiden daughters; for the youngeſt, who had been mat- 
ried ſome time, was gone into Hampſhire to her country-ieat 
with her huſband: 3 N 


| 
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This Leghorn merchant no ſooner ſaw and converſed a 
litle with the ladies, but he took a fancy to the youngeſt, and 
from that time reſolved to make Her his wife. It was not 
long before he let them know his mind; and, having made 
very handſome propoſals to her father, he (the father) received 
him with a frankneſs ſuitable to their long intimacy and ac- 
quaintance, and told him, With all his heart, ir his daughter 
and he could agree. 

Before T bring them together, it is proper to the reliſh of 


the ſtory, to take a little notice of the characters of the two 


young perſons, of which ſtory we ought to have a general 
idea, that we may not be left to gather it up ſlowly among the 
ticulars, 

The youug lady was very ſober, virtuous to the niceſt de- 
gree, extremely well bred, and wonderfully good humoured. 
She was likewiſe a very Jovely beautiful perſon, the hand- 
ſomeſt of the three fiſters beyond all compariſon. As to re- 
ligion, ſhe had a very good foundation of- knowledge, and 
had done nothing to make it be luppoſed ſhe was not truly 
religious in practice; but ſhe was not altogether ſo grave and 


ſerious as her eldeſt ſiſter, much leſs was ſhe ſo devout and . 
ſtrict as her younger ſiſter that was married, as might be ob. 


ſerved from what paſſed between them at rst: Her temper 
was ſprightly and gay; and though ſhe governed herſelf ſo, 
that ſhe gave every one room to ſee, that ſhe was one that had 
a true ſenſe of religion at bottom, and a fund of good prin- 
ciples and good notions in her mind; yet ſhe was young and 
merry, and did not tie herſelf up ſo ſeverely in ſuch things as 
her ſiſters had done; which, though it was no part of her 
happineſs in the affair before, yet it rendered her very agree- 
able to her father; and particularly it made the affair with this 
gentleman much eaſier to her father, and he had much leſs 
trouble with her than he had with her two ſiſters. 

The gentleman was, as I have obſerved, an Italian mer- 
chant, a very handſome, agreeable perſon, perfectly well bred, 
having lived abroad, and ſeen a great deal of the world. He 
was alſo a man of excellent parts and ſenſe, talked admirably 
well, almoſt to every thing that came in his way, ſpoke ſeveral 
languages, and, in ſhort, was not a complete bred merchant 
only, but much of a gentleman; and to all this was to be 


an * he was very _ grave, and oftentimes, as oc- 
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n offered, his diſcourſe upon religious affairs diſcovered 
him to be very ſerious and religious. As to his eſtate, it waz 
not very well only, but extraordinary; he was indeed a little 
too old, having lived abroad about twenty-two years, and was 
about ſo much above twenty, which was the age of the lady, 
However, as this was an advantage i in many other ways, as in 
his judgment and Experience in the world, the father made no 
ſcruple at all of it, nor did his daughter enquire. much: 
after it. 

In a word, having been EFT to the young lady, ſhe: 
muſt have deen a woman of much more nicety and ſcruple 
than ſhe. profeſſed herſelf to be, if ſhe had diſliked any thing. 
in his perſon or circumſtances; and therefore having kept her. 
company for ſome weeks, things began to draw towards a. 
cloſe, when one evening, after the gentleman had been with 
her, and was gone away, her. eldeſt ſiſter and ſhe happened 
to meet; and the following dialogue between them may far. 
ther explain the. caſe. 


* 


DIALOGUE I. 


Eld. Sift. T ELL, ſiſter, how. do you go on; when are 
we to go and buy. wedding- cloaths. 

Sift. Nay, 1 don't know; even when you will, 1 think. 
I don't know what we ſtay for, not I. 

Eld. Siſt. Prithee let's have done with it then. I want to 
call him brother; then I. can talk freely to him. 

Siſt. Why, you may call him brother now, can't you? 
You ſee he calls you ſiſter already, as naturally as if you were 
all of a breed. 

Eld. Sift. Ay, ſo did ſomebody elſe, you know; and yet 
made a two year's piece of work of it afterward for all that. 

[She means the gentleman that courted the third ſiſter.] 

Sift. Yes, yes, I remember it; but I'Il aſſure you I am 
none of thoſe; Pll either make an end of it one way, or 
make an end of it another way, in leſs than ſo many months: 

Eld. Sift. Perhaps your objections are not ſo juſt as hers. 

Siſt. I don't enter into her ſcruples I aſſure you. 

Eld. Siſt. I hope you have not her occaſion. » 

An. Nay, I don't know what eee the * not L 


— * 
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doubt her occaſion — juſt and you have the fame ob- 
gation upon you; but Th 
caſion. 


viſt: J know not oi you mean by obligation ; ; T have no 


obligation at all upon me, as I know of. 

Eld. Siſt. Why do you fay fo, ſiſter? I mean the obliga- 
tion which is upon us all from the charge my mother gave us 
n her death-bed, about our marrying religions huſhands. 
Sift. I look upon what my mother laid to be good counſel, 
which we ſhould give its due weight to; but I do not take it 
to be a command that binds me abſolutely in duty to my 
other's words. Duty certainly ends when death ſeparates, 

Eld. Siſt. I know not whether it does or no, ſiſter. 

Sift. I think you are too ſuperſtitious that way, fiſter. 

Eld. Sift, Well, but ſuppoſe it to be, but as advice, yet it 
has a double force with it. Firf, as it came from a tender, 


paſſionately loved us, but had an excellent judgment to direct 
her to give us the beſt counſel. And, /econdly, as our own 
judgment and conſciences muſt teſtify with her, that what 


is well for our happineſs here as hereafter. 


If my mother_had been alive indeed, I ſhould have thought 
yſelf obliged to be guided by her directions, and her in- 
unctions would have been poſitive commands; but then ſhe 


nd would have given her adviceatcordingly. . 
Eld.- Siſt. But her advice to us was therefore ſuited to Het 


ſcribed by**its own circumſtances, and which nothing can 


vhere the circumſtance is not, the obligation ceaſes. 

We You'talk fo learnedly, I want an explanation. 
Eid. Sift. No, fiſter, you don't want an explanation, Tam 
lure; but you are diſpoſed to lay it aſide, as a thing you have 
o need of; but however, I'll explain myſelf in a word 


peaking. Our mother warned us againſt marrying men of: 
oreligion, thats, a men that made no profeſſion of a reverence 


Ed. Sift. Nay, hold, ſiſter; don't fay to neither; without 


ſhe enjoined us to obſerve, is the moſt reaſonable neceſſary 
hing for ns to do. that can be imagincd for our advantage, and 7 


viſt. You lay a greater ſtreſs upon it than J do, 1 tonfeſs. ; 


pe you have not the fame oc- 


gear, and moſt affectionate mother, who not only moſt. 


> 


ould have been able to judge of particular circumſtances 


reſent? ſtate of abſence, and went no farther than to a caſe 


uter; becauſe the obligation ſuppoſes the circumſtances, and : 
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=_ to God hid his worſhip; this want of a religious Profeſſion ſome 
= is the circumſtance which I ſpeak of; if the circumſtance fl 
=_ does not appear, the advice ceaſes, for our mother knew we Sif 
Iv could not judge of fincerity. never 
['Y _ Sift. Well; ſo then if a man tells me he is religious; it i wel 
k well enough, whether he ſpeaks truth or no. been 
q Eld. Sift. What need we talk of this? 1 * you have * won 
1 aſſurance of the contrar- in Mr 8 Engl 
* Siſt. No, not 1 indeed; what aſſurance can I have? He El 
bly ſeems to be a fober man, that s all I know of it. fies) 
0 Eld. Sift. Well, and I would know more of it, howeye, - 2p 
Wit if I were you. mag 
. Siſt. Why, I do know ſomething more of it too now ] only 
. think of it; for we were talking of ſuch things one night 
WV when we happened to mention Sir Robert ——, and he ſpoke and « 
1100 of him with a great deal of indignation; he ſaid he was a hor. __ 
', rid atheiſtical wretch, and that he could not bear his com. with 
4 * pany; for he was always making a jeſt of facred things, ban. diſt 
i| tering all religion in ſuch a manner, that no fober mind could El 
40 abide it without horror. hearc 
0 Eld. Sift. Well, there is ſomething in that, I aſſure you. Fo 
lM Siſt. Why, I take it to be a plain declaration, that he has i» 
1 7 a juſt reverence for religion, as my ſiſter took the contrary in . 1 
"| | her lover, for a declaration of his having no religion at all. E: 8 
1 Eld. Sift,” Nay, he told her he had not, in ſo many words, v 
1" and that. he had not troubled: his head. about it and did act gh 
i | | intend to do it. g: 
10 Siſt. Well, then, and this oa has told me he has; K 
Fils for he owns he has ſo much regard for religion, that he can Muna 
0 not bear it ridiculed and bantered without horror. 8 
- -Eld. Siſt. That is ſomething I confeſs. in general: — Nag 
Siſt. But what? What would you have me do? Muſt! - 
examine his principles and opinions? Shall I afk:him to fay | 
bis catechiſm ? Tf I ſhonld talk on that faſhion to him non, fen 
what kind of a catechetical wife will he think I ſhall make? WW 


He'll think I fhall be a ſchool-miſtrefs rather than-a wife. 8 
E ld. Siſt. No, no; though you are ſo. pert with your filen E 
forfooth, you need not be ſo with him, I hope; nor need! -- 
tell you how to manage ſuch a point: But I warrant you 
would find it out, what his opinion was one way or another; 
Why, Laan þ be a * for aught you der yet. of him; 


{.:60 

ſome of Her are very 3 in their way, and ſpeak very 
reverently and ſerioufly of religion in general. 

Siſt. Let him be a Papiſt and he will, I am ſure” can 
never aſk him ſuch a queſtion ; but, however, I am pretty 
yell ſatisfied of that too; for I heard him ſay once he had 
deen at church: And another time accidentally ſpeaking 
about religion, he declared he was a member of tie church of 
England as by law eſtabliſhed. 

Eld. Sift, Well, you are an eaſy lady; a little matter ſatis- 


2 ies you. 1 ſhould preſently have ſaid, I hope, Sir, you - 
mean the Proteſtant church of England. Why, do you not 
1. imagine the Roman Catholics think the Popiſh church is the 
7 only church of England that is eſtabliſhed by law? 
lt Sift. Sure, ſiſter, you take all the world to be hypocrites 
"IN 


and cheats, I never can ſuſpect any gentleman that bears the 
character of an honeſt man, would ſet up to impoſe upon me 
with ſuch equivocal ſpeeches; why, I never heard ſuch a vile 
diſtinction in my life. 

Edd. Siſt. Have you not? Why, then 1 have; I have 
heard, that in King Charles II's time, people in veneral were 
deluded with that very expreſſion in all their public ſpeeches, 
proclamations, declarations, &c. promiſing always to preſerve 


1 ind maintain the church of England, as eſtabliſhed ” law; 
1 yet all that while they meant the Popiſh-church. 

ot Sit. Theſe are remote things, ſiſter; for my part, 1 have 
oi” miſtruſt; I am honeſt myſelf, and I ſuſpe&t nobody 


Eld. Siſt. It is a thing of moment, ſiſter; I would be ROW 
mo. Siſt. Not I, I have no room to ſuſpect, 

Eld. Siſt. ou do not anſwer the 3 you are. 
under to my ns deſire. + 
Siſt, Yes, I da for I think J have good reaſon ta believe 5 
"01 bim a very ſerious religious gentleman. 

Eld. Siſt. But you know my mother engaged us to examine 3 
particulars, and not to marry any man, how religious ſoever he 
lei ſeemed, unleſs be was of the ſame opinion. in 3 WH 
"  Wourſelves, © > 
Gen Siſt. In that I think my mother went too FR iter, © 
ed Eld. Siſt. My mother gave us a great many eam 
miſery that has followed in the relation of ad and . 
be: reaſon "Bl of. dferencenin opinion. ; > 


* 


Tac 


Siſt. It muſt de hom. where there was bur little religion on 
either ſide. 
Eld. Siſt. I don't know that neither; you and I know 
ſame families, more than one or two, where they are all x 
daggers draw about opinion, and the families are ruined as to 
their peace: And yet both are very religious too, nay zealoys 
in their way; and the more the zeal, the more the ſtrife. 
Siſt. There may be zeal, but there is no charity then; and 
what's any religion without charity? 
Eld. Sift. Well, but becauſe charity does not nee Keep 
peace with religion, and every one is apt to think themſelves 
in the right, and to reproach the ſincerity of thoſe that differ 
from them ; therefore our mother earneſtly preſſed us to make 
that point ſure, before we fixed our choice for our lives. 
Siſt. It is a fine thing to talk of, but hard to be followed, 
What have I to do with his opinion? And what can I fay to 


him, if he tells me he is of one opinion, and ſhould be of 


another? You: nor no young body alive, can prevent being 
impoſed upon, if a man finds it for his purpoſe to deceive us, 
_ Eld. Sift. Well, ſiſter, you trample upom all caution; you 
are one of them that ſeems R indifferent whether you 
are deceived or no. 

Siſt. No, ſiſter, I am not willing to be deceived, you ſee; 
I have had a general diſcovery of his being a man religioully 
inclin'd, that has a reverence for the worſhip of God, and 
the being of God; nay, you cannot but remember, how the 
other night at ſupper he diſcourſed very gravely ; and ] aſſure 
you, to me it was very agreeable, about the men of the town 
frſt pretending to be Atheiſts, and to dei being of; 
God, and the next minute profanely ſweari his name. 

Els. Siſt. All this is true, and clears 1 YM from the firſt 
ſcruple; fo far, I may grant, you are withimy mother's firlt 
injunction, Not to marry a man that 4 not profeſs to be 


religious in general; but that is but one part. What ſay you: 


to the other, Not to marry any man, however profeſſing 


himſelf to be religious, that is not of the ſame 3 with- 


yourſelf? _ 
Siſt. You will carry every thing up to. the extremity ; but, 


however, J have a way for that too; and you ſhall not charge 


5 


me with ſlighting my mother 8 advice. „ 


\ 
; \ 


( 143] . 
— Siſt. What way have you got? I ab it is dut an 
odd dür: 

- Sift. Why, if he will not be of my opinion, I'll be of his 
opinion; and ſo we will agree one way, if we can't Yother. 

Eid. Sift. That's boldly ſaid, and, I muſt own to you, 
nifies, you are yet to chooſe your own opinion. Pray, Þ > 
if he ſhould be a Roman Catholic! ? as 1 hinted before; you 
know he has lived in Italy. 

Sift. Well, if he ſhould be a Chriſtian Catholic, Jam a 
Catholic Chriſtian ; ſo we need not fall out for all that. 

Eld. Sift. I perſuade myſelf, you are not fo indifferent as 
you make yourſelf, or elſe (which J hope rather) you art jeſt- 
ing with me, or you talk thus upon a ſuppol: . that you 
are ſure he is a Proteſtant. ( 

Siſt. Well, you are in the right there too: 1 cannot enter- 
tain ſuch thoughts of him ; befides, my father told me he was 
a Proteſtant. 

Eld. Siſt. It is our Wien ſiſter, that my father does 


not much concern himſelf about thoſe things; he leaves us * 


our fate. 

Siſt. And is that our misſcortune, ſay you? J do not ſee 3 ir, 
I confeſs; for VF think it is our buſineſs to chooſe for our. 
ſelves: and I obſerve, where fathers are ſo very ſtrait laced, and 


confine their children to ſuchi and ſuch particulars in the hufs 


bands and wives they ſhall cbooſe, their children generally 


cnooſe without much regard to thoſe injunctions, or elſe hy | 


directly in the face of them, an] go quite contrary. 

Eld. Sift. You argue, ſiſter, from the practice of the 4ury: 
as if, becauſe Mirren do not recard the care and concern of 
their parents in "Weir marriages, therefore they onght to do fo 
and that it was not the duty of parents to direct mern or tr 
concern themſelves abont it. 


diſt. I don't inquire what 1s the dnty of parents; 55 am 


ſpeaking of what is the practice of children. 

E!d. Sift. But you don 't juſtify that practice, J hope? 

Siſt. T think, take one time with another, children do as 
well, when they truſt to their own directions, I mean. when 
they chooſe with judgment: pray, what would become of us, 
if we were juſt to follow our father's direction? you know, 
he would direct us to take the firſt that comes, if he liked but. 
the lettlement. | 
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Eid. Siſt. That's a z wrong way of arguing, ſiſter, that, be. 
cauſe our father neglects it, therefore children are not the bet. 
ter for ſuch parents as do their duty, and that fhew a juſt 
concern for the religious ee of their ! in ſet. 
tling them in the world. 

Siſt. I do not ſee hh difference, I fay ; but ſometimes 
one does as well as the other. | 

Eid. Siſt. Yes, there is this difference, ſifter, that, where 
the parents act right, the children are ſeldom ruined, unleſs it 
be by their own wilful obſtinacy. 


Siſt. And ſometimes children are ruined, let the parents do 
their beſt; nay, ſometimes the parents themſelves know not 


what to direct. 


Ed. Siſt. You may as well ſay, that, becauſe doctors die, 


nobody ſhould take phyſic. 


Sift. Every one had eyes to chooſe for themſelves ; I don't. 


think the proverb has any weight in this caſe, That love is 
blind ; folks may eaſily ſee the difference between a religious 


man and an Atheiſt, without their parents. 


Eld. Sift. But it is a matter of ſuch weight, and ſo irreco. 


verable when done, that we ought to ſee with as many eyes 


as we can; and a careful religious parent is a good ſcout to 
look out for us, a good pilot to ſteer us, and a good coun- 
#&llor to adviſe us. 

Sift. 1 don't ſee the want of it, perhaps, ſo much as you 


3 . ] ſee, ſometimes, the very miſtake of the parent is the 
eauſe of the ruin of the children. 


Eld. Sift. I muſt confeſs, I do ſee the want of it, and! 


think it is a fad thing to be left, ſo as web re, without the 


vide of our parents, for all that; and if we, in particulat, 
Id be ruined by it, our father would have ſmall fatisfac- 
tion in his own conduct; it is ſuch management makes chul- 


dren ſlight their father's directions, as they do. 


Siſt. Well, our father does kind things for us another way, 


however. 


-  Eld. Sift. 1 don't defire to reflet upon my father; but, if 
His care was as much employed in chooſi ing religious huſbands 
for us (ſince he will have us marry) as it is in getting portions 


for us, we ſhould find the advantage of it much more to his 


Future ſatisfaction, and our own. = 
_ Sift, We muſt take the more care of it ourſelves . 


WC 
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85 Eld. Siſt. Why, that is the point I am upon; I with van | 


0 would do ſo then, ſiſter; for it is your caſe that I am upon. 
It Siſt. I have done it, I think; I ſee no room to object. 
8 Eld. Siſt. J can ſay no more, ſiſter; you are reſolved, I ſee, 


and muſt go on; but you will buy your experience at a terrible 
rice; and if, upon the trial, you ſhould be miſtaken, you 
will think of this diſcourſe hereafter. 

Siſt. What would you lave me do 

Eld. Siſt. Do! I would enter into a ſerious diſcourſe of 
religious matters with him; I would know how we werg to 
live together, whether as Heathens, or as Chriſtians; I would 
fiad out his principles if he has any, or find out that he has 
none: This is not catechiſing him, nor is there any thing in- 
decent in it. Lou are not aſhamed to inquire into his eſtate, 
and make provifion for yourſelf out of it by a good join- 
ture; and will you be aſhamed to inquire after that, which is 
of ten thouſand times the conſequence! ſure, you can never 
go on hoodwinked at all hazards thus in that part that is for 
the happineſs of your life, ſoul, and body; beſides, * you 
not our ſiſter's example before you? * 

Siſt. Why, I tell you, it is clear to me, that he is a man 
that has a ſenſe of religion upon his mind; I gave you an in- 
ſtance of it in his deteſtation of Sir Robert and his practices: 
If my fiſter could but have had ſo much en rg as _— 
ſhe would never have refuſed my brother . 

Ed. Siſt. You wrong my ſiſter, I afſure you; ſhe did not 
17 Wome ſo far indeed; becauſe ſhe came to a clear diſcovery 
he that he had no religion at all, which was the firſt point; bar I 

can aſſure you, if ſhe had got over that point, ſhe would have 
inquired farther; for it is a poor ſatisfaction that is founded 
bil upon negative religion only. 
| Siſt. If we expect to ſearch into poſitives, as the world 
goes now, I think we put a  bardihip upon ourſelves that we 
are not obliged to. Sy 

Eld. Sift. But certainly it is our buſineſs to do it, if we ex- 
pect to live happily ; for there are a great many men now-a- 
days that are not Atheiſis, and that abhor bantering of reli- 
gion, or making a jett of ſacred things: and yet has nothing | 
at all in them that is fit to be called religion. | 

diſt, Well, I am not to examine the inſide; a ſmall ceal of 8 
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hypocriſy will n the heart; if he be not a religion man, 
the worſt will be his own, I cannot find it out. to it 
Eld. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, I ſhould not ſay ſo much, but that L 
_ methinks you do not attempt to find it out: You * not in. quet 
quire aſter it; I do not find you have exchanged fix words 2 
upon the ſubject. thin, 
Sift, Why, 1 tell you, wht he ſaid about Sir Robert —— ins 
gave me a good impreſſion of him. that 
Ed. Sift. O ſiſter! you are ſoon ſatisfied; you would not have 
be ſo eaſy in the matter of an eſtate; it ſexs you will truſt 91 
| your ſoul upon lighter ſecurity than you will Foe portion. E 
j Sift, How do you mean? dere 
|| _ Eld. Sift. Why, ſiſter, you won't take it pron his * 8 
' that he has an eſtate, or that you ſhall be provided for; but I kint 
il | you muft have his eſtate appear, your part be ſettled, and cd 
{il the land bound to you; it is not enough for him to fay, * 
"i have ſuch and ſuch a revenue by the year, and you fal I tell 
i have ſuch a part of it if I die before you; but you fhall have talkin 
5 It under hand and ſeal, ſo that he — not be able to go o 
ek. El 
0 | Sift. Well, and ſhould I not do ſo? befor 
"i Eld. Sift: Yes, yes; but I allude only to it, and obſzree for u; 
li how leſs anxious you are, how much eaſier ſatisfied, hoy Sth 
; ſooner ſecure about the main article that conſtitutes the hap. Iwo 
ij pineſs of your life, and of your family, if ever you have one, * 
| than about your eſtate. I; 1 
"nl Siſt. You run this matter up to a ſtrange height, ſiſter, as er 
bl if all my felicity confiſted in this one queſtion, "Whether my 855 
i huſband be a religious man or no? nay, as if it conſiſted in del, 
ö dis being of the ſame opinion in religion as I am of; as t! 1 
1 could not be religious, though my huſband was not ſo; or, . 1 
| | we 8 as if I could not go to heaven chart my hut: 2 
7 282 
h d. Siſt. No, ſi ſter; it is you that run it too high; 140 if 
l not ſay you cannot go to heaven without your huſband ; but 50 th 
i I.do ſay you cannot go comfortably through the Journey thi- 1 
i ther without him, or he without you. A woman is to be a his 0 
ll help-meet, and a man is to be the ſame; now; a buſband wil 1 
he a forry help to a wife, if he is not a help in the religions r | 
part of her life; and a ſorry help indeed in the dee; ona pert ou, , 


if he has no ſore of it himſelf. 


* 
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il But I tell you he has a ſenſe of it, and an b affe@tion, 
= Fd. Sift. Well, but it will hold in the other part of the 
queſtion too: ſuppoſe he has, yet if his ſenſe of religion i is 
not the ſame with, or agreeable to your ſenſe of it; if he 
thinks you are going the wrong way, and you think he is go- 
ing the wrong way, one pulls this way, and another pulls 
that way, in religion; what will this cone to in the family? 
have you conſidered that! ? ; 

Sift, Yes, yes, I have conſidered it very well. . 

Eld. Siſt. I doubt it, ſiſter; J doubt you have only conſi- 
dered of it ſo as to reſolve not to conſider of it. 

Siſt, I have conſidered it ſo far as to fee that I can do no- 
thing in it any farther: I cannot enter into a debate about 
principles; tell him what my opinion is, and aſk him what 
his opinion is, and try beforehand whether they agree or no : 

I tell you, 1 don't think it is my buſineſs, any more than the 
talking to him of our ſettlement; that's the father s part to 
&; fure my father won't bring a heathen to me ! | 

Ed. Siſt It is true, and that is our miſery, that, as I ſaid 
before, we have not a father to concern himſelf in that part 
for us; but I do not think it is ſuch an impropep thing for 
you to do. Sure I could ſome way or other bring it in, that 
I would make ſome gueſs at him; why, you have never ot. 
. at it in the leaſt, neither has he ſhewn you any thing of 

; I do not ſo much as find that he ever has gone to church 
vi us, ſince he appeared here ſo publicly. 

Sis. Why, no, that's true; and I wondered he did not in- 
deed, eſpecially laſt Sunday, when he dined with us; but by 5 
made an excuſe that I thought was ſufficient, | 
Eld. Siſt. Well, and would not I have laughed at bim at 
ght, and aſked him, -if ever he uſed to go to- church? or 

ether he went to church that Sunday or no? 
diſt, Why, ſo I did; and he told me he was obliged to 
go that day to wait upon the * de run the 
dpaniſh ambaſſador. ; 
Eld. Sift. The Spaniſh ambaſſador ! why, then, he was 
175 to go to the Popiſh chapel with him too; for the am- 
affador never fails at that time of day. Tl lay an hun- 
Ired pounds he went to maſs with him; there's a clue for. 
* find out that 0, and your buſineſs is done. . | 
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Siſt. Dear fiſter, you are ſtrangely poſſeſſed with Mr ——:; 
being a Papiſt; have you any particular notion of it? you 
perfectly fright me about it. 

. Bld. Siſt, No, indeed, I muſt confeſs I — not the leaſt 
ground for it; I won't do him ſo much injuſtice; but if! 
were in your caſe, I would be fatisfied about it; I would aſk 
him downright in ſo many words. 

__ Sift. I would not alk him ſuch a queſtion for an hundred 
pounds. 

Eld. Siſt. And I A not marry him whbour aſking him 
for ten thouſand, | 

Sift. Why, if I ſhould, and he were really a Papiſt, 00 
you think he would be ſuch a fool as tell me ? 

Eld. Sift. Perhaps, he may not be fo honeſt as not to deny 
what he is aſhamed of. 

Siſt. I ſhould hate him the moment he confeſſed it, not 
for being a Papiſt, but for ſhewivg he had ſo 88 concern 
for me, as to venture to own it. 

Eld. Siſt. So that you think he onght rather to deny his 
religion, and diſown his principles, than venture your dif- 
pleaſure. 

Sift. „ think he was very indifferent, whether I was 
diſpleaſed br no, or that he preſumed upon my being ſo en- 
gaged to him, that I could not go off; either of which! 
fhould take for an unſufferable inſolence. 

_ Eld. Siſt. So vou would have him conceal his principles 
and diſcover them when you could not help yourſelf; pray 
which could be the greater inſuit? 

Siſt. You ſhive to puſh me into a ſtrait, but J have a me- 
dium again that delivers me from the neceſſity on either fie, 
and that i is, to ſhake off the ſuſpicion; and feeing you have 
no real ground for it, I cannot fee why I ſhould terrify mj. 
-ſeif with a mere jealouſy. | 
. _ Eld. Siſt. I own I have no ground to ſuppoſe him a Pa 
piſt; but I wound never marry any man in the world without 
knowing what his principles are; it is no ſatisfaction to me 
to ſay he's not an Atheiſt, he is not a profane deipiſer of rc 
ligion : negatives are a poor fou ndation, ſiſter, to go upon it 
à caſe of ſuch conſequence; if he is of any religion he ſhoul 

tell it me, or I would have nothing to fey to him. 
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any inquiry of yours, or to give you ſatisfaction. 


queſtion, and I have many reaſons for my opinion too. 


"viz. that every couple ſhould know what communion they 


reſtraint, _ the fmweommenion with onc another, 
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Sift, Why, Ltold you, he ſaid in particular, that he was of 
the church of England. as by law eſtabliſhed. 

Eid. Siſt. Why, tirit, dear tiiter, 1 told you that's nothing 
but what any Papiit may lay, even without a diſpenſation; 
but however it feems he did not do that but in way ot dit- 
courſe to other people; he did not ſy ſo ſeriouſly, in anſwer to 


Sitt. No, that's true;, I have not detired any ſatisfaction of 
him; tor I take thoſe caſual occaſional ditcoveries of himſelf 
to have more of nature in them, and be leſs liable to ſuſpi- 

cion, than a formal ſtudied anſwer to a Jealous or doubting 


Eid. Sift. Why, that may be true; but I cannot think that 
ſuch occaſional curſory ſpeeches can have ſolid foundation 
enough to ſatisfy you in a thing of ſuch moment; and I 
think I have the teſtimony ot thi fathers of our reformation 
on my ſide, who, without doubt, ſaw in it the great weight 
that lies on this part, viz. of the advantage and neceflity that 
there is that buſband and wife ſhould be of. the fame opinion 
in religion one with anpther : when they appointed, with the 
office of matrimony, that the communion be given to the 
married couple at every wedding, that it might appear,not 
only that they both made a profettion of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, but they both agreed in the profeſſion of the ſame prin- 
ciples, and joined together in the fame communion with the 
reformed: Proteftant churches, and witti one another. And I 
think this is enough to - convince you of the Juſtice of our 
mother's injunctions, that we ſhould not marry, any man, 
how religious ſoe ver he was, unleſs he was of the fame opi- 
nion with ourſelves: or, as I obſerved above, that, as was 
the cuſtom, the man and the wife might communicate to- 
gether. 

Sift. I take that to be doits principally to prevent Pro- 
teſtants marrying with Papiſts, and to diſcover the fraud, if 
there Was any. You ſee that practice is left off now. 

Eld Siſt. I know it is left off, fince other and leſſer diffe- 
rences among Proteſtants have made mutual communion 
more difticult ; but I think the reaſon of the thing remains, 


ere of, and ſhould be always, if poflible, ſincere, and without 
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Sift. J rather think it is left off, becauſe it is not thought 
to be of ſo much moment as they thought it of then. 

Eld. Siſt. That is then becauſe religon itſelf is leſs in fa. 
fhion than it uſed to be, which indeed is too true: alſo mar. 
riages are now wholly taken up with mirth and gay things: 
but in thoſe days matrimony ſeems to have been underſtood, 
as it really is in itfelf a ſolemn and ſerious thing; not to be 
ventured on raſhly, conſidered of ſlightly, or performed with 
levity and looſeneſs: tis a tranſaction of the greateſt weight; 
attended. with circumſtances of the greateſt importance, and 
conſequences of the utmoſt concern to our welfare or miſery, 
The happineſs of life, the proſperity of families, aud indeed 
the intereſt of the ſoul, 1s exceedingly dependent upon the 
good or bad conduct of both parties in this great affair; and 
to run headlong upon it, is rightly compared to a horſe ruſh. 
ing into a battle, and argues a miſerable thoughtleſſneſs of 
what is before us. 

Siſt. Dear ſiſter, you terrify me with talking thus: what 
is it you would have me do. 

Eld. Siſt. 1 would have you take ſome meafures, ſuch a 
opportunity will not fail (in your converſation with this gen. 
tleman) to preſent you with, that you may know not only 
negatively that he is not a hater and deſpiſer of God and re- 
gion, but poſitively what his principles in religion are, 
You may go as far farther as you ſee room for it, but leſs than 
this you can never be ſatisfied with, and can never anſwer it 
to God, to yourſelf, to your mother's dying injunctions, nor 
0 your children, if you ſhould have any, to venture upon 

marrying bim about it. 

Siſt. If Mr heard your diſcourſe he would think you 
were very much his enemy. 

Eld. Sift. If he was in his ſenſes he would think me very 
much his friend. 

Siſt. No, no, quite the contrary, I aſſure you. 

Eld. Siſt. Pray, my dear, let me aſk you one queſtion; for 
J muſt own to you this is one of my great ſuſpicions: Has 
he inquired nothing after your religion, the proſeſſion you 
make, or the opinion you are of: ? has he aſked you * wet 
6 tion about it neither? | ; 

Siſt. No, not a word, he nod "EP be koows 1 ſhould 
give him but a ſhort anſver if he thould alk me any thing 


— 


land e a much better "BY . e that the in- 
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about my religion. What, do you think T'Il be catechiſed 
already ? no, no; it is not come to that neither. 

Eld. Sift. This i is one of the ſtrongeſt grounds of fol 
to me, and aſſures me that he has very little regard for reli- 
gion in general, that he can pretend to marry you, and know 
nothing whether you are a Heathen or a Chriſtian, an Atheiſt 
or a religious perſon, a Papiſt or a Proteſtant. The man can 
have no great value for religion that is ſo little concerned 
whether his wife have any or no; for I take the thing to 
weigh as much on one ſide as on the other, where there is 
any ſerious conſideration at bottom. 

Siſt. Indeed we have had no diſcourſe about it. 

 Eld. Sift. Tt ſeems you are pretty well agreed, that is to 


ſay, that neither of you trouble your heads abont it; I muſt” 


confeſs I think it will be a dreadful match. 

Siſt, Why fo? I tell you 1 have a way to prevent all the 
miſchief you fear, and that is, as I told you before, T am re- 
ſolved we will agree; for if he is not of my opinion I will be 
of his opinion, and ſo we will never have any ſtrife. . * 

Eld. Sift But ſuppoſe you cannot do this; for I take all 
that for looſe talk: for example, ſuppoſe he ſhould be 3 
Fapiſt, | 


you can ſuggeſt it of him. 

Eld. Siſt. Yon ſeem to be very much in | the faſhion of our 
cty-ladies, ſiſter; I am ſorry for it. 

Sift, What taſhion' s that: ſiſter ? 

Eld. Siſt. Why, of reſerving their choice of bel till 
they ſee what principles their huſbands ſhall be of. 

Siſt. And is it not a very obliging cuſtom, ſiſter, in che 
young ladies? I think the gentlemen owe them a great deal 
fr ſo much complaiſance. * . 

Eld. Siſt. There ſeems to be e of forecaſt in it 1 
confeſs, viz. that they may be in a poſture to take any thing 
rs; but there is nothing of ſerious religion in it. 
iſt. \ Fel there is a great deal of good humour in it, and 
it takes off the occaſions of religious diſputes afterwards, which 
I take to be the worſt kind of family breackes. . - | 

Eid, $i.” But is not à concurrence of principles hte 
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Siſt. 1 won't ſo much as ſuppoſe ſuch a thing; I wonder WB 


j 
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'quiry is . during a ſtate of diſtance, and while there is; 
power of preventing the miſchiets of being unequally yoked) 
. Sift. Well, I am perſuaded there never was ſuch a thing 
done, except by my ſtiff formal ſiſter. Did ever a ' young 
-gentleman, when he came to court his miſtreſs, examine her, 
to know her principles, and aſk her what religion ſhe was of} 
or did ever a young lady, when ſhe was courted by any gen. 
. tleman, ſet up to catechiſe him upon the _—_—_— of his creed, 

except, as I tay, my furly fiſter ? 

Eld. Siſt. Let me anſwer that queſtion with a queſtion, 
fiſter : Did ever a young lady that had any regard to religion, 
and the future happineſs of her life, ſuffer herſelf to be cour. 

ted two months by a ſtrange perſon coming out of Italy, 
from the very bowels of ſuperſtition, and the very Kingdom 
of Popery, and go on with him, even to drawing of writings, 

and never know what religion he was of, or whether he had 

any religion or no, except that ſhe had heard by accident that 

: he was not an Atheiſt ? 

Siſt. Well, I muſt take him for better and for worſe, you 
Know; I'll make the beſt of him I can. | 

El. Sift. I am very ſorry that I can't prevail with you to 
prevent your own misfortunes when it is ſo eaſy to be done. 
Siſt. You propoſe what I cannot ſo much as mention to 
: Aim; I tell you it would be the rudeſt thing; I'm ſure if he 

ſhould do ſo to me I ſhould ſpit in his face, and bid him go 

and look for one that was religious enough for him: Sure 
never any ſuch a thing was done i in the world! 

Eld; Siſt. I wonder you can talk ſo, ſiſter || Do you not 
remember the paſſages about Mr —— when he courted 
my couſin! : did he not enter into a moſt ſerious pretty 
diſcourſe with her about religion when we were all at table 
with them? and don't you remember we all ſaid, ay, and you 
too, ſiſter, when yeu heard it, that he did it with ſo much 
magen and fo handſomely, that nothing could be more be. 
coming? and did not you, as well as I, call her a thi ſand 
fools for pretending to be diſguſted at it? . 
Siſt. But ſhe to6k ill his public manner of doing it; 
I think was wrong too. = A 
Eid. Sift. But I find you don't Re rt) cob} 
© the reſt of the ſtory : She expoſe. derlelf to the laſt degree by 
reſenting i it. The caſe * wen had courted 
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las ſome weeks, and liked her, nay, loved her very well, but 


1 was greatly perplexed to find out what taſte of religion his 
Bi miſtreſs had: He was loath to fall point. blank upon her 
: with the queſtion, juſt as you ſay in your caſe, yet he 


vs not willing to be ſatisfied with a ſecond-hand relation 
either; but one day when we were all together at my cou- 


Ke uns, the young gentleman ſupped there, and, after ſupper, her 
* mother, and he, and I entering into a An together of 
* ſeveral matters, at laſt we began to talk of religion, and par- 
IT: ticularly of religious matches, when we were agreeably ſtr- 
ton. MY priſed to hear him talk for near half an hour wholly upon 
ur. bat ſubject: You were not there juſt when he talked of it, 
* but we all gave you an account of it. 

ls Siſt. I was not there; I ſupped at London that night and 


nes, eme to you the next day, I ſuppoſe. ; 

had Eld. Siſt. You did ſo; but it would have pleaſed you 0 
are heard him talk. He began with the meaning and na- 
ture of religion, how it conſiſted chiefly in natural duties, the 
effects of the knowledge and acknowledgment of a God =: : 
rerning the world, to whom we owed the homage of our 
lives, and of all we enjoyed, and muſt account for the uſe or 
abuſe of them: Then he obſerved how pleaſant and agreeablee 
areligious life was, how it was religion alone that: 1 life 


fortable; how miſerably ſome families were brought up for 
want of it; how beautiful it was to ſee an unity between re- 
ations in matters of that nature, and how dreadful the I 
vas in families where it was otherwiſe. - ; 

Siſt. Where was ſne all the while? + xxl 

Eld. Siſt. She ſat juſt by him, and he held had IO wad. 
ll the while: He went on then to tell us a great many pleas" 
ant ſtories of families that he had known: How in ſome the 


» 
*; # — 
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* uſband was religious, and the wife Atheiſtic and profane; 
be. and in others the wife was religious, and the huſband rakiſh, 
looſe, and profiigate ; and how miſerable the one made the 


ife of the gther. Then he gave himſelf a looſe to talk of tbe 
onſtant, never · fail  felicity of families where there was a 
I pony in religious things between huſband and wife; and 
beg, to try her J ſuppoſe, or perhaps to prevent her thinking 
e pointed his diſcourſe at her, he turned to her, and ſmiling, 
790 20 be, e * act 
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happy, families pleaſant, ſociety agreeable, and: relations com- 


_ ity: might have taught them to have prayed together] $9 far 
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been you and I, it will be on my ide; but I hope to be 
helped forward by you. 

Siſt. Taat was a kind of a te rather than a ſeriouy 
turn in his tafk: And I ſuppoſe ſhe took it ſo. 


Eid. Sift. No. no, ſhe took it otherwiſe, Laſſure you; for 
he might eafily fee ſhe was not pleaſed. However he went 
on, ind told us a lo; ng ftory of a couple that were married, 
and were both very religious, and yet, ſaid hs, they never lad 
any bappineſs. any agreement, or any practical religion in 
the family: this put me upon inquiry into the circumftance 

er it. Wny, Madam, ſays he, one was of one opinion in re. 
ligion, and one was of another; both of them were tenacious 
of their own opinion, and cenforious of the other; one went 
ho one place to worſhip, and one to another ; one praved to 

od in the one part of the houſe, and one in a another, 

Why, ſays I. they prayed to the ſame God I hope; ſure cha. 


from that, Madam, "favs he, that they not. only never prayed 
with one another, but 1 believe they ſcarce ever prayed 


_as Heathens and Publicgns, and ſuch as God himſelf would 
Hat hear. 
This was a ſad 6 Sir, ſaid I; but. I hope there are 
th py few ſuch in this nation where religion is fo heartily 
ef ifed. Truly, Madam, ſays he, it may teach us what oc- 
caſian there is der us to ſeek ont for religious wives, and to 
take care to be agrecable huſbands to them, when we bare 
them. And here he faid a great many handſome things in- 
-- "deed; of the little concern men generally took upon them. 
ſelves, either to marry religious wives, or to ſee that the opi- 
nions of thoſe they wen were not too much ſhocking with 
their own ; and efpecially that when men had religious wives, 
or women had religious huſbands, they did not ſtudy, a 
much as lay in them, on both ſides, to bring their op;-.ion 
to agree with one another, bearin g with one another, yielding 
as much as pothble to one another, and the like; the „ as the 
FORE ſaid, their prayers might net be hindered, - 
_ Sift. Well, and was this the diſcourſe that ſhe did not like? 
Eld. Siſt. I am ſure her mother and I liked- it; but ſhe be- 
haved herſelf ſo fimply abaut it the next day, that gave him 
a furſcit of her e and he: . ber afterwards wen 
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that very account; for, as he told me fi Ace very ſeriouſly, ſe 
diſcovered ſuch a temper at that time, fuch a general diflike 
of a religions life, and of a regular family, that made him 
particularly afraid of her. 

Siſt. Ay, ay, he fhould have gone if he was ſo nice: 'T 
ſhould have liked his diſcourſe no better than ſhe did. 

Eld. Sift. How can you fay fo, fiſter, when you cannot 
but remember how you did like it when you heard of it? 

Sift. I ſhould have thought it was too public though, and 
that was a kind of forcing me to a neceſſity of giving an ac- 
count of my opinions whether I would or no. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, what you would have done I kno not ; 
but J think no woman in ker ſenſes could have difliked ſuch 

a principle as he went upon: It plainly ſhewed her that he 
was a man that placed the principal felicity of his life upon 

having a religious wife, a religious converſation in his family, 8 
and a religious government of it as it increaſed. 

Sift. What was that to the purpoſe! She would have had. 
him without it, and he might have talked of it afterwards, 

Eld. Siſt. Yes, yes, ſhe would have had him without it, 
that was her folly: But be was refolved he would not have 
her without it, and that was his wiſdom; and there was an 
abſolute neceſſity for him to try beforchand what be had to 
expect. ©. 

Sift. Well, I would not have ba” tried by him; ; he 
mould e'en have gone, I ſay, and taken a fool for his own | 
finiſhing where he could have found her. SN | 

E'd. Siſt. Well, arid he did go; and you know he cadet 
afterwards'a very ſenfible; ſober, and religious woman, and 
they are a very happy family as any I know; whereas our 
fooliſh couſi in, you ſee, has married a rake, a fellow of no 
religion; and is as miſerable almoſt as it is poſſible for a wo- 
man that has a a good eſtate to be made in this world, _ 

Sift, Well, fiſter, and how do yon bring this flory down ta 
my caſe!” I hope I am not going to marry a rake as ſhe has 
done; if T thought it was ſo, I would ſoon clear myſelf. 

Eld. Siſt. No, no, ſiſter, I do nat ſay ſo; but there are 
many kinds of huſbands to make a ſober woman miferable 
befides rakes, that I aſſure ven: nor was it * that xcoount 
that J told heck the fo . 3 
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Siſt. What, about differing in opinions you mean? I nug 
confeſs, I think ſiſter, you are too nice in that caſe, and run 
it up, I ſay, too high. I can give many inſtances where 

ſuch matches do very | well. 

Eld. Siſt. Pretty well, you ſhould 3 lay; and 1 know 
where you are-a-going to name a family. I ſuppoſe you 
mean our couſin Martha ——, and our. friend James — 
one a ſtrict church woman, and the other a Quaker. 
Siſt. Well, ſuppoſe I did mean thoſe, they lived very 
comfortably, and love one another very well. 

Ekld. Sift. I am glad you have named them, becauſe [ 
wauld argue from the beſt example you can give. I alloy 

they live as well as it is poſſible for two of ſo wide and ire. 
Concileable principles to do, asd it is owing to a world of 
good humour, affection, and charity in both of them; but if 
you think there is not ſomething wanting between them 
Which ought to be between a man and his wife, ſomething 

. efſential to what we call happineſs, ſomething they would give 

half their eſtate to have, and the want of which robs them of 
the ſweeteſt part of religion, and of the beſt and mot ſoli 

comfort of a married life; or if you think that they are not 
both ſenſible of it you are greatly miſtaken. 
Siſt. J do not converſe much with them, not I; but! 
Eno they are a very loving couple, and every body takes 
notice of it, and admires them for it. 

Ed. Siſt. Before I go on where I was ſpeaking, let me 
take notice to yon, that your very laſt words now are an a. 
gument on my fide. It is true, they are admired for ther 
kind and pleaſant way of living one with another; and why 

is it ! but becauſe it is fo ſeldom, fo rare, ſo moucerful indeed, 

to find two of different opinions agree fo well, that all people 
wonder at theſe two: And ſhall ay young woman, that va 
Jues her peace, and lavs any ſtreſs upon the happineſs of an 
agreement with her kuſband, venture upon ſuch a circun- 
ſtance, in which it muſt needs be next to a ee Nj ſhe lia 
any ſuch happineſs. 8 

Siſt. Von do not know but ther may Lo os more ſuch. 

Eld. Sift. Well, but I'll keep to your own example, and | 
will convince. you, ſiſter, that, even in theſe two, wo 
happy to a miracle, yet there is an exception to their felicity 
and, though thay love n nog that love covers a mul 
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muſt A of things, yet, I ſay, they find ſomething wanting which 


'run other people have, and ſomething that they Woti be glad to 


here have; and I have had frequent occaſions, in ſerious diſcourſe 


with her, to hear her ſpeak her mind freely to me in this very 
0! i cafe: particulafly, I will give you one example of it, viz. One 
Jou Sunday morning when I went to church with her, O! ſaid 
i ſhe to me, couſin, if I could but get this dear Jemmy of 
| mine to go to church with me? Well, ſays I, what then? 
Very i What then! ſays ſhe: why, then 1 ſhould be the happieſt 


woman upon earth: Methinks it is the melancholieſt thing, 
e continued ſhe, to go alone to the worſhip of God, and the 
lou man that 1 love, and is to me as my own foul, won't worſhip 
ire. with me; it breaks my heart; it quite takes away all the com- 


fort of my life. A while after this, as we walked along the ſtreet 


size tuband and all ber children, going hand in hand to ſerve God 


mM ſtrangers on the ſabbath day, whatever we do-all the reſt of 


tion to one another ſiſter? Will that make up the loſs? 


ales Siſt. They live very comfortably for all that; aj their 


love makes up all thoſe intervals in their ſatisfaction. 


9M Eld. Siſt. Well, I'll te you how comfortably they live? E 


7 i zfure you, though they are patterns to the whole world for 
ther extraordinary affection, and their love is fo uninterrupted that 
wb it does make up abundance of other things, yet here, F fay, 
ce, BN makes up no intervals, I can aſſure you of it; nay, I think 


ople verily that affection, which is confeſſed they have for one 


1. another, and for which they are both ſo admired, makes it 


Um- 


dle part J am telling you will prove it. Pray let me go on 
1. 


with it: FL came back with her and dined, and after dinner, 
honeſt James takes up his gloves and his cane, and came and 
kiſſed her, and prepares to go to the Quakers meeting. 
She could hold no longer then, but burſt out into tears. He 
was extremely anxious to know what ailed her, but ſhe could 
not ſpeak : ſhe was unwilling to grieve him, and unwilling 
0 docs any thing that was unkind; he Nn her a 3 time, 
* 8 8 


a 
city; 


ut if +, go to church, ſhe fetched a deep figh ; What's the matter 
bem WY wid you, ſaid I. couſin? the matter, couſin ! ſays ſhe, look 
und there, you'll ſee what's the matter: There s Mrs ——, with her 


n of together: They live a heavenly life; while we, though welove 
one another better than they do a great deal, yet live like two 


the week. Now, what think you of all their rage affec· 


the worſe, at leaſt, it makes it the more grievous to bear and 
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and lid a thoulnd kind tender things that I hardly expedie 


from him ; but that made her cry ti:e more. 


At laſt, I ſaid 


to him ſmiling, I know what troubles her, but you won't re. 


Heve her 


Won't I! fays he, a little moved; why doſt thou 


ſay ſo? I would let ont my blood to do her any good; 


and ſhe knows I would ſtick at nothing to do for her. 
fays J, yon won't ſerve God with her. 
ves, I would with all my heart if ſhe would let me. 


Why, 


Won't I, favs he; 


This [ 


found laid a foundation ſor ſome diſpute about their prin. 
_ciples; but ſhe wiſely avoided that, and 1 perceived it, ſo] 
put it off. I dare fay, ſays J, ſhe would give all ſhe has in 
the world you would but v0 to church with her now. At 


that. ſhe burſt out, though full of tears : Ay, 


ſays ſhe, I 


would give him back my jointure with all my heart. He 
took her in his arms, and, with all the tendereſt and kindeſt 
expreſſions that lie was capable of, endeavoured to pacify her, 


and 


put an end to it, as a thing they could not diſpute of 


without unkindneſs, and therefore better to be avoided: but 
it took up the whole afternoon to reſtore them to one another, 
and ſhe neither went to the church nor he to the meeting; 
and yet here was nothing but kindneſs and affection betw een 


them all this wliile. 
Sift. I never heard any thing of this IN 


Eid. Siſt. But I have heard a great deal more from her, and 
from him too, though ſhe-loves him to an extremity ; and, 
to give him his due, he merits all her affection; yet as ſhe is 
a very ſober, religious woman, ſhe is ready to break her heart 
to think ſometimes what a life ſhe lives; ſhe can ſcarce ever 
talk to me of any thing elſe, T having been fomething more 


intimate with her on thoſe occaſions than ordinary. 


Sift. What has ſhe to complain of? Has ſhe not a kind 
" huſband i ? And does he not give her all the liberty and freedom 
in the world? Does ſhe not go as fine, and dreſs as well as ſhe 
pleaſes? Does he not keep her a coach, and give her leave to 
give her own liveries, and go where and do what ſhe will? 


Does ſhe not live bke a queen? What can' ſhe complain of? 
Eld. Siſt. Her caſe, in a word, fiſter, is the very caſe our 


dear mother warned us of; and it is not hard to tell you what 


ſhe has to complain of; ſhe is a very ſober religious wor an, 
| that ſerves God night and day, with a ſincerity and'devotion 
not eat to be * W . as IE world on now; 


% N . 
3 we; 
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and I'll tell you what grieves her, and what ſhe complain of. 
Her huſband is as religious too in his way as ſhe is in hers; 
but as there is no harmony or concurrence in their ſeveral 
rinciples and ways of worſhip, ſo there can be no public 
ſtated family worſhip. He does not joiu with her, nor ſhe 
cannot join with him; fo all the thing calle Family religion, 
the glory ol a married ſtate, and the comfort of faniily- ſociety, 
js entirely loſt? the ſervants are left ungoverned, the children 
unguided ; and there again is her grief doubled, ſhe has four 
little 3 oung children. It is true, he is a man of too good a 


humour to deny or reſtrain her in the education of her chil- 


dren; but it is a ſad thing to her to be obliged to inſtruct and 
caution her children againſt the practice of their father, whoſe 
life ought to be their pattern, and his practice their example. 


0 fiſter! if ever you come to look into ſuch a condition, 


with a feeling ſenſe of it as you. own, you will find it is not 
al the tenderneſs of the moſt affectionate huſband” in the 
world can make up the loſs of theſe things. On the other 


land, he has his diſſatisfactions too; he is as fad on the ac- 
count of her difference from him as ſhe is for his difference 


from her; ſo that, in ſhort, the unhappineſs is mutual. 

Sift, They ſhould have conſidered and $a! ented theſe 
things beforehand. 

Eld. Siſt. That's true, ſiſter; and that's the i of: all 
my diſcourſe to you; that's my propoſal to you, and the 
reaſon why I preſs you ſo much to come to a-certainty in 
theſe things. You will have ſad reflections En when it 
i paſt remedy. | 

Sift. I am not ſo nice in the point; I told you my remedy - 


for it; if he can't come up to me I can come up to ron * TTY 


am ſure he is no Quaker. - 
Eld. Sift. I hear you, ſiſter; you make light of i it now. 5x; 


believe he is no Quaker, but he may be werſe; and you are 
not ſure he will equal that Quaker in goodneſs of humour, 


kindneſs, and affection, the want of which, J muſt tell you, 
vis make the want of the other be ſo much the worſe to 
ear. bg 
Siſt, Well, 1 . run the venture of ĩt Dok, it is gone 
too far to break off now. 

Eld, Siſt. I have not been perſuading 1 you to break it off, 
83 the miſtake me; 1 am only arguing or rather perfuad- 
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ing you to inform yourſelf of . and know ee 
what you are going to do, that you may not run into miſery 
blindfold, and make your marriage be, as old Hobbes ſaid of 
his death, A leap in the dark. | 

Sift. I think all marriage is a leap in the dark. in one reſpet 
or another. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, if it be ſo, it ſhould not be ſo in 
matters of religion, in whatever other caſe it is ſo; that ſhould 
be clear, whatever is doubtful ; that ſhould be examined i into, 
and perfectly diſcovered, whatever | is omitted; the miſtakes in 
this are fatal to both ſides, and often irretrievable, and the 
conſequences diſmal. 

Siſt. It is all a hazard, and that amongſt the reſt. 

Enid. Siſt. No, no, ſiſter; I am firm in my opinion; vou 
and I have often argued it, when you ſeemed to be of my 
mind. It is true, there is a hazard in every part of the change 
of fe; we riſk our peace, our affection, our liberty, our 
fortunes ; but we ought never to riſk our religion. 

Siſt. Why, I am not running the riſk of my own . 
though I do not know his. 

Eld. Siſt. Yes, truly, in ſome meaſure, Site: 5 you do, and 
your own words acknowledged it juſt now. Did not you fy 
that if he would not be of your opinion, you would be of 
bis? And is it not often that we ſee voung women change 
their opinions, nay, change the very principles of they reli 
gion, in compliance with their huſbands? 

Siſt. Well, and is it not very well to do fo. 

Eld. Siſt. If their principles were ill founded before, they 
do well to change them; to be ſure; but is it not oftener that 
„they rather abandon principle than exchange it, loſe their re- 
2 ligion than increaſe it? for you cannot ſuggeſt, that all thc 

women who have changed their opinions, in compliance with 
their huſbands, , were * en and have e for the 
. better. * Sp 

Siſt. It is better ſo "wo that it takes away the foundare of 

family. breaches, which vou ſpeak of. 
Eld. Sift. But it is a ſad exchange if it be wag for the 
woman then exchanges the peace of her conſcience for peace 
with her buſband, loſes her religion, and gives up! ber pw 
* * of eke, them Is better. . 
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$iſt, There may be fome compliance ſure, without entirely 
abandoning principles; you propoſe no medium between 
right and wrong. 

Eld. Sift. Why, take our couſin we were ale! of, or 
her huſband the Quaker; let them ſtand for the example; 
ſuppoſe ſhe, in compliance with him, for you know ſhe has 
alfection enough to do any poſſible thing to oblige him, ſhould 
turn Quaker, would ſhe not retain a ſtiag in her ſoul that 
would deſtroy all her inward peace. 

Siſt. J don't know wn: to Foy to that; Quakers are Chriſ- 
baus, I hope? 

Eld. Sift, J won't enter into that; I'll allow them ike 
Chriſtians too; but take it of him as well as of her; ſuppoſe. 
him to change then, and come over to her, then it would be 
the fame in him: which is all one to the caſe in hand. Pray 
where is the felicity of fuch a match, where one or other is 
ſuppoſed to act without conſcience, or againſt conſcience, 
all their days for conjugal peace, and to ſacrifice principle to 
affection? are not theſe ſti} nnn nen for what I 
am perſuading to? | 

Siſt. I ſcarce know what you are perſuading to, not I. 

Eld. Siſt. Yes, you do, fiſter, very well; however, ll re. 
peat it as often as you ſay io: ] am urging the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of young people comparing their religious principles 
and opinions before marriage; aud ſeeing that they agree, at 
leaft ſo far as to lay no foundation of a religious breach in the 
family after marriage; that they may worſhip God together, 


join in. family- -precepts, "and ſupport family religion; that 


they may agree in their inſtructions to their children, and joins 
in ſetting them examples; that- there may be no l 
dividings againſt one another, but a mutual harmony in tbe 
propagating their own eternal intereſts, e oy may yo. 
hand in hand the true way to heaven. . 

Siſt. And cannot this happen to them "without Atlement 
of circumſtances beforehand, that we muſt capitulate about 
religion as we do abnut jointures, and ſettle 2 as we 


ths; fortunes, always beforehand. 


_Eld- Sift. That it may not or cannot happen fo, 1 nn 
65. but if vou will take the world at large, as it is now ſtared, 
between thoſe that have no religion at all. a thoſe who 


PX Thin Dt you: _ _ ſiſter, it s 4 * of a 
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thouſand: blanks to one prize; vi who that value their o own 
ace would venture the odds ? 

Siſt. I believe I ſhall venture for all that. 

Eid. Sift, Then, either you have no principle now, fler 
or 'tis ten to one but you give it up when you are married. 

Siſt. Perhaps you are miſtaken in both. | 

Eid. Siſt. If 1 am, there is a third which I was going to 
add, but reſtrained it in reſpect to you; in which I believe! 
ſhall not be miſtaken. . 

Siſt. Let us have it however. 

Eld. Siſt. It you will have it then, it is this; that (to re. 
peat the former) either as I ſaid, you have no principle now, 
or will give up your principles when you are married, or will 
be very miſerable 1 in a continual family ſtrife to maintain 
1 5 8 

Siſt. It muſt all be cw ſiſter; T ſee no remedy now; 
rai? s no going back at this time of dax. 

[After this diſcourſe, the eldeſt fiſter ſeeing her reſolute 

ve it over; and the young lady was as good as her word, 
for ſhe put all to the venture, as will appear in the following 
524% 


of IT. 


IHE young lady mentioned in a the 88 dialogue is 
. now to be viewed in another ſtation of life; ſhe was 
not altogether ſo thoughtleſs of her circumſtance, or ſo un- 
concerned as ſhe ſeemed to be by her diſcuurſe to her fiſter 
-about what was before her; but ſhe had not the conduct or 
reſolution of her ſiſtrs to carry her through: however ſhe did 
take one ſtep ſufficient to leave a fad example of a father per- 
fectly unconcerned about the religious ſettlement of his chit. 
dren, and making the good of their ſouls no part of his care. 
It was but a few days after the diſcourſe-which the had 
beld with her fiſter, that her father and ſhe had the following 
dialogue one evening, after the gentleman who: courted her 
was gone away! her father being in a parlour al}alpne 
her to 825 and 1 began with her thus. oy 


> aan 


t 165 ) 


Ta. wen, child, L ſuppoſe your ceremonies bein to be 
pretty well over now; when are we to o bring this buſineſs to 
2 concluſion ? | 

Da. I am in no hafte, Sir. 

Fa, Well but Mr —— is in a haſte; you may be ſure he 
would be willing to have the inconveniencies of coming and 
going thus late be over; and as long as both ſides are ſatis- 
fed, why ſhould we keep him in ſuſpenſe? | 

Da. I do not keep him in ſuſpenſe, Sir. 

Fa, Well then, if you are agreed, let us put an end to it 
my dear, and tell me what day ”_ will be married, and Iu 
make the appointment. 

Da. Agreed, Sir! I have agreed to doch it is all be. 
tween him and you. 

Fa. How do you mean, child? he has waited on you theſe 
fx or ſeven weeks; 1 hope you know one andther”s minds 
before now. 

Da. We have ſpent fix or ſeven weeks indeed in his Kan, 
talking and rattling of things in general; but I am not el 3 
the wiſer for it. : 

Fa. Why, you are a little better acquainted, I hope, than 
you were at firſt, child: do you like the gentleman, or have 
jou any thing to object? | 

Da. Sir, I don't trouble myſelf much with objetticnd] 
dir, I leave it all to you; T reſolve to do as you will have me 
todo; I won't do as my ſiſter did. | 

Fa. Well, you are in the right there; but 1 hope thete is I 
no occafion neither: this gentleman i is a man of ſobriety, and 22s 
of a good character. | 3 

Da. J hope, Sir, you have informed yourſelf fully of that; 7 
for I leave it all to you, Sir, and about his religion too. + +85 

Fa. I have known him a great many years, child: he js 4 
rery honeſt, good fort of a gentleman, Taſſure you. PLE, 

Da. 1 hope you have good grounds to be ſatisfied, Sir, for 
depend upon you, Sir, for every thing: I'know you would... 
hot propoſe him to me if he was not a very ſober good. man. 

Fa. L am thoroughly fatisfied of that my dear. th I 

Da. And of bis being a religious perſon, Sir? You Kao || 
wat” my -mother obliged us to on herfath-bed.. 'T hope, 
dir, you have à good account of bis veipg #1 ſober ſign 
an ? ©” nag it all to yon, Sire” a. 
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Fa. Ves, yes, my de he is a very religious good man, for 
ought I know, I aſſure you. 

Da. He is a Proteſtant, Sir, is not he? 

Fa. A Proteſtant, child ! yes, yes, he was always a Pro. 
teſtant all the While J traded with him; I have had an ac. 
count of it from ſeveral people. A Proteſtant ! yes, y es, you 
may be fire he is a Proteſtant, I dare fay he is. 

Da. Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied I have no more to ſay. 

Fa. Nay, child, why doſt thou put it ſo all upon me? [ 
believe he is a good man, and religious enough: I did not 
bring him up, nor I have not aſked him how religious he is; 
J do not enter into theſe Wing with folks ; every one's reli 
gion is to himſelf. 

Fa, Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I mon be ſatisfied, to 
be ſure. 

Fa, Nay, I would have you be ſatisfied too, child; cannot 
you aſk him what religion he is of ? 

[Here the father ſeemed a little unwilling to have it all le 
upon him.) 

Da. I cannot aſk him ſuch a queſtion, not I; beſides, 55 
if you are ſatisfied, I ſhall look no farther, 

Fa. I know not what occaſion there is to be ſo ſcrupulous; 
you ſee what ridiculous work your ſiſte: made of it, and yet 
married the ſame man two years after. 

Da. Sir, I do not make any ſcruples, not JI; if you are fa- 
tisfied, I ſhall do as you would have me; I do not ſuppoſe 
you would have me have him if he was not a very ſober man 

{She has nothing in her but the ſame dull ſtory of doing 
| every thing her father would have her do.] 

Fa. I tell thee, child, I dare ſay he is a very ſober good 
man, and will make a very kind huſband ; I can ſay 7 no more 
to thee. 

Da. All I deſi re to know is, that bei is a W e 1 hope 
you are ſure of that, Sir. 

Fa. Dear child, what makes thee tle W 
Da. He has lived a long time in er Sir, where, the 


7 


ſay, they are all Papiſts. 
Fa. Why, ſo did I, child, when I was 2 voung man, bu 
never turned Papiſt; I dare ſay Mr —— is 2 5 


23 


never beard . one 3 him before. ee 


for 
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It may be ſeen by this dull and empty diſcourſe on both 
ſiges, that this poor young lady went on tanquam boves, like 
the ox to the ſlaughter, not knowing, or not conſidering, that 
it was for her lite. She reſolved all her ſcruples into that 
weak way of anſwering, I leave it all to you Sir; I hope you 
are ſatisfied Sir; and I'll do as you would have me Sir, and 
the like; not conſidering that ſhe had a father that laid no 
fireſs upon any thing but the money; his whole care was for 
the ſettlement, and the eſtate, not inquiring into the princi- 
ples of the perſon ; and therefore his anſwers are as filly for a 
father, as hers for a wife, viz. That he dare ſay the gentleman 
was a very ſober good man; that he had known him a long 
time, and did not queſtion but he was a Proteſtant, and the 
like. In a word, the girl left it all to her father; and the fa- 
ther, perfectly indifferent as to matters of religion, left it out 
of his inquiry. And thus they were married in a few weeks 
after; and abundance of mirth and jollity they had, which 
covered all the appearance of other things for a great while. 
At length, the lady went home to her houſe in the city, 
which was magnificently furniſhed. Among other rich fur- 
niture, the rooms were exceedingly ſtored with a noble col- 
lection of very fine paintings, done by the beſt maſters in 
Italy; the part of Italy where this gentleman had lived, viz. 
the Duke of Tuſcany's country, being particularly eminent 
for choice pictures. It happened after ſhe had been ſome 
time at home, had ſettled her houſe, and had finiſhed the de- 
corations of her rooms, that her huſband bringing ſome very 
fine pictures home, which were newly arrived from Italy, 
had, among others, three very choice pieces hung up in their 


bed · chamber; whereof one being a picture of the crucifixion,  - 


extremely valuable and fine, he contrived to have hang up 
by the bedſide. | | | 5 

His wife, not uſed to ſuch things, perfectly ignorant of the 
deſign, not at all acquainted with the uſe made of them in 
Popiſh countries, took no manner of notice of it at firſt, 
taking it to be only brought in there as it was a maſt noble 
piece of painting, and that her huſband thought it was the 
beſt thing he could grace her chamber with. It happened 


ber two iſters came together ſome time after, as is uſual, to 


ſee her houſe, and to ſee her fine” collections of paintings, 


which they had been told ſo much of. And after ſome time, 


' ; 


3 
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their ſiſter and their. new brother led them through all the che 
apartments, which were indeed extremely fine. The bro. 
ther- in- law, as what he took great delight i in, made his byf.. 


neſs to tell them the defign of the ſeveral pictures, what 
places of fine houſes ſuch and ſuch repreſented, what ſtorie . alte 


and what faces others were drawn far, and the like; and he. lou 
ing his wife's ſiſters, he treated them with all the freedom but 
and kindneſs imaginable. Int 


When they came to the crucifixion, which bung by the dic 
Sedfide, he told them there was one of the fineſt pieces of Wil fect 
painting in England; told them the name af the painter that 0 
had drawn it, who, he ſaid was one of the beſt maſters in wh 
Italy; and I'll aſſure you, vn ſays be, this 1 is counted a fine Wl fiſt 
thing i In Italy. | whi 
+ But why muſt it hang i in your bed-chamber, — — oy Rill 
the other married ſiſter, not ſuſpecting any thing, for her {ill the 
eldeſt ſiſter had not told her of any thing what. ſhe had ſaid 
to her ſiſter. O Madam, ſays he, they always have theſe 
things in their bed-chambers in Italy on a religious account, 
Well, ſays the ſiſter, but as we do not make uſe of them that 
way, methinks they are better any where elſe. Why ſiſter, 
ſays he, our bed-chambers are places where we are, or ought 
to be moſt ſerious. Why, ſays ſhe again, but we that are 
Proteſtants do not make a religious uſe of them. Not ſo 
much perhaps, ſays he, as the Romans do; but J cannot ſay 
but that they may be uſeful to aſſiſt devotion. Not at all, 
ſays the fiſter. At leaſt, Madam, ſays he, they can be no 
diſadvantage to us: we want all poſlible helps in our adora- 
tions. We have the promiſe of the ſpirit of God to aſſiſt us, 
ſays the fiſter, very warmly, and need no idolatrous pictures. 
He ſaw ſhe was ſtart, and ſeemed to be forward to diſpute, 
which he avoided; ſo he called them to look on another 
Fa and that paſſed off the diſcourſe. | 7 
After they had gone through ſeveral Th, oe had 
adaired the fine paintings, as indeed they well deſerved, they 
came to his cloſet. He would have avoided going in, and 
told them it was in confuſion, and not worth their ſeeing; 
but his wife having told them it was her huſband's. clofet, 
they would not be denied. When they went in, they were 
ſurpriſed with the moſt charming pictures that ever their eyes 
had beheld, with abundance of Fanden which EN 85 tw bro- 


= 
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ther, being very curions, had picked up. in bis Wuerde and, 


* 


n a little room on one ſide of his cloſet, upon a table covered 


with a carpet of the fineſt work they bad ever feen, ſtood a 
pix or repoſitory of the hoſt, all of gold, and above them an 
altar piece of moſt exquiſite painting. He was indeed jea- 


lous of being betrayed by theſe things: but there being none 


but the ladies, who had never ſeen ſuch things before, and 
knew nothing but the form, they retired without ſo much as 
diſcovering what it was; and as for his wife, ſhe was ſo per- 
ſectly ignorant that ſhe was eafily impoſed upon. 

They paſſed. from this place to the other fide of the cloſet, 
where were abundance of very fine pieces ; but here the eldeſt 
fiſter could not forbear obſerving, that all the pictures on that 
whole ſide of the room were religious pieces, and, though 
ſtill without much ſuſpicion, ſhe ſaid to him, I obſerve, bro- 
ther, you gentlemen that have lived in Italy are fo in love 
vit Popiſh cuſtoms that you are always full of theſe church- 
paintings : here's nothing but repreſentations of Chriſt and 
the Virgin Mary, in one ſhape or another, in every room in 
rour houſe. She went on jeſtingly for ſome time, till ſhe 
came to the upper end of the room, to a picture which hung 


juſt over an eaſy chair, and which had a curtain dra dn over 


It; be thonght ſhe would not have let her curioſity outrun 


her good mannere, and fo did not apprehend her opening it; 
but ſhe made no fcruple of offering to fling back the cur- 


tain; but ſoon found it would not run back, being, as ſhe 
found aſterwards, to draw up in feſtoons with pulleys : How- 
ever, ſhe diſcovered by what ſhe had done, that the picture 
was the ſame with that in the bed-chamber, viz. a 1 5 eru- 
ciix or picture of the crucifixion. | 

dne ſaid no more, but haſtened to view what was farther 
to be ſeen, vet ſo, as that it was eaſy to diſcover ſhe was in 
vo little diforder. Her fiſter that came w ith her diſcovered 
it firſt, and aſked what ailed her? Then the new married. 
filter, whoſe houſe ſhe was in, came to her with the ſame. 


queſtion: ſhe owned to them ſhe was not very well, and that 
preſently gave her an excuſe, to withdraw into the Woman 5 


apartment, where ſhe had room to recolle& herſelf. How 


ver, ſhie took care not to give the ſeaſt cauſe to ſi; ſpect what 
aed. her till ſhe got an opportunity, when no body was in 


the toom with her but her youngeſt ſiſter, (the haken lirſt 
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married,) and then ſhe Hurſt out into tears, Pe taking 1 

ſiſter about the neck with the greateſt paſſion imaginable; o 

my dear ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this poor child is utterly undone, 
_ Undone! favs her fiſter, what do you mean? I think ſhe j; 
nobly married. O ſiſter! I tell you ſhe's undone ; the man; 
a Papift ' Somebody came into the room juſt as ſhe ſaid this 
ſo that her ſiſter had no time to aſk her any further; and the 
to prevent it, added, III tell you more by and by; ſo the 
paſſed it over. 

Vou may be ſure it was, after this, a very uneaſy hour the 
two ſiſters ſpent i in the ceremonies of their viſit, both longing 
* earneſtly to be at liberty to talk together, one to diſburden 
her mind, winch was oppreſſed with what ſhe had formerly 
ſuſpected, and now found confirmed; and the other to heat 

the particulars of what ſhe was ſo ſurpriſed at. 
It was not long before they got away; and as ſoon as ever 
they were in their coach, the married fiter ſaid, Dear ſiſter, 
you have fo ſurpriſed me with what you told me juſt nor 
that 1 thought every minute an hour till T got away, that! 
might talk about it; I entreat you what makes you talk a 
vou do? 
„ Eid. Sift, O ſiſter! I am too wel ſatisfied of it; I am ſun 
it is o. I ſuſpected. it all along before thev were married 
but now I am convinced of it; 1 am as ſure of i it as if I hac 
_ "ſeen him at high waſs. 
I Here ſhe tells her what ſhe had obſerves upon is pic 
- tures and crucifxes.] 
Married Siſt. Now you ſurpriſe me again; ; you ſay yo 
ſuſpected it all along. 
Eld: Sift. Indeed I did; | though 1 I own I know no rea 
| why I did fo. 

Mar. Siſt. But why dd you not warn her of! it? The ougt 
to have known it; certainly ſhe would never have marie 
hum ik ſhe had known it: That was very unkind not to war 
her of it. 

Eld. Sift. I did very plainly tell her all my ſuſpicions: by 
as T had no ground to faſten upon him; it made very lit 

impreſſion upon ber, nor could I really ſay it was f6. - 

_ Mar, Sift. Well, I could have preſſed her to à ſolemn i 

8 guiry | into it; you welt Rave ee 8525 ruin 1 pes 
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Jone it in time; now ſhe i is-undone- indeed if it be as you fox, : 
and there is no room to prevent it. 

Eld. Siſt, Lou cannot think I had ſo little n for her 
2s not to tell her my ſuſpicions, and to uſe all the arguments 
] was capable to perſuade and prevail with her to inquire | 
into his principles ; for I know too well what the aweling 
twenty years in Italy might do. 5 

Here ſne recites to her the particulars of the whole dia- 
logue ſoregoing between her and her youngeſt ſiſter.] 

Mar. Siſt. Poor child! ſhe is ruined indeed; ſhe has leaped 
headlong into it in ſpite of good advice; and ber min is of 
her own procuring. But what will you do now fiſter? will 
you let her know it? 

Eld. Siſt. No, no; I won 't be the 3 4 of her ſor- 
rows, he'll find it out ſoon eb ; the thing will diſcover 
ſelf too ſoon. 

Mar. Siſt. Dove fiſter, what does my dame fay 0 it does 
ke know iʒt? ano 

Eld. Siſt. You "Koa ſiſter, my father Wee himſelf very 
little trouble about ſuch tbings; I dare ſay he never r inquired 
into it, or concerned himſelf about it. | 

Mar, Siſt. Does he know any thing of it now? 

Eld. Siſt. Truly I do not know; but I know that aſter T q 
lad preſſed her ſo earneſtly about it, the did mention it to my 
father once at a diſtance in their diſcourſe, as that ſhe did nct 
queſtion but he was a good ſober man, or elſe he (ber father) | 
would not have recommended him; and added; I hope be | is 


a Proteſtant, Sir? 


Mar. Siſt. Well, what ſaid my father to that part? ? 

Eld. Siſt. He anſwered after the fame ſlight way as thoſe 
do who make the main part none of their care. Yes, yes, 
child, a Proteſtant ! I dare fay he is: he was always a Pro- 
teſtant when I was in Italy with him, and every body knows 
he is a Proteſtant ; you need not queſtion that, I dare ſay. 

Mar. Siſt. Poor child! ſhe had no ſincere concern upon 


| her about it; if ſhe had, ſhe would not have been put off in 


a watteg of fo much moment with a bare ſuppoſitioa, ta- 
a, ing 


K a an. 1 too tue; ſhe Wer wick: ade. it much her 
e and I am ſo much the more afraid for her n now, 
7 . 

3 1 


enn, or 1 it | is r. eau] inquiring | 


— 


perſuaſions; the reaſons for which we cannot rid our hands 
ef by argument. And one is apt to think one ought to com. 


us we are Chriſtian, we know nat why; and an Atheiſt may 


ang yet J am afraid if ſhe finds lite out * \ will enilonyour to 


6-4 
Mar. Siſt. Aﬀraid-for her. ay you? unt are you afraid of M: 
her turning Papiſt ; ? js fit 
Eld. Siſt. Why, yes I am. Nina know I told you wint El 
an anſwer ſhe gave me to that very point ſeveral times, vi;, NVvere 
that if he would not be of her opinion ſhe would be of his; can © 
that if he was a Chriſtian Catholic ſhe was à Catholic Chiif. upon 
tian, that they would have no ſtrife about that, and the like; N 
and yet that is not all my concern neither. | do in 
Mar. What is it tben? by h 
Ed. Siſt. Why, I fear more the wabantlone and ub courſ 
of his tongue, his unweatied: ſolicitation, the powerful mo. Item, 
tives of a man perfectly maſter of the art of perſuaſion ; and 
that the more ſweetneſs he has in his temper, (for he is really 
of a moſt engaging diſpoſition), the more influence his words 
will have on her to win her over to error, not merely in com. 
plaiſance to him as her huſband, but by her not being able to- 
anſwer is reaſonings. 
Mar. Siſt. I confeſs it is on to reſiſt the force of thoſe 


ply with what we cannot confute, otherwiſe: the Papiſts will 
tell us we are Prgteſtants, we know nat why; a: Jew may tell 


tell us we are religious, we know not why, and ſo o. 

Eld. Sit. And that which is worle, there is no breaking 
the thing to her; to talk to her of it is to anticipate Her mii. 
fortunes. Perhaps, he deſigus. to conceal it from her for good 
and all, and at leaſt it may be a great while before be diſ. 
covers it: and all that time ſhe will be happy in not 4s. 
herſelf ſo miſerable as ſhe is. , 

Mar. Siſt. I allow you it is not fit to mention it to her firſ, 


conceal it from us. 
Eld. Siſt. I doubt ſo; and hs thas, means we are perfeally 
deprived of all opportunity of afliſting her, or endeavouring 
to * her againſt the inſinuations of my to tury- her to 
Poper 1 6 
"Mar. Siſt. But I think we ; thall break it toy ba her 65 
Eld. Sift, I know not what to ſay to that. I am afraid 
his indifference in the thing would be a means Fa 1 er 
to her, and bring fome:1 K or other wirh zee . 
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Mar. Sift. I 4 not ſee any danger of that; but I think it 
is fit he ſhould know it on many accounts. | 


Eld. Sift. I acknowledge I think he ſhould ed it; if it 
yere pollible to engage him not to diſcloſe it; but winleſs it 


upon any account whatever. 
[While they were in this dilemma, and doubtful al to 


by their father himſelf, as will appear in the following diſ- 
them, for he was more impatient to open his mind to them, 
than they were on the other hand doubtful about conſulting 
with him upon tis unhappy caſe: Both ſides being there- 


and the father, after ſupper, began it with his new married 
daughter thus : ] 


Fa. Well, Betty, you have been to viſit your gſter in ber 


fe! New houſe I find. How do you like things? 


d; Mar. Sift. She is nobly married, to be _ ſhe- has "i 


n. bouſe like a palace. 
in Eld. Sift. I think there is the fineſt paintings. that ever L 
tw in my life. He has laid out vaſt ſuns ſure in pictures. 


zke buying ſo many pictures rational; for his pieces are 1o- 
9d ell choſen, that he may ſell them when he pleaſes for above 
iſ. WT thouſand pounds more than they coft. 


inks I don't admire his having ſo many cruciſixes aud 
urch. pieces among them. 


Fa. It is a cuſtom. inf Italy, child; all people have them. 


em: But I think Proteſtants ſhould not be ſo fond of them 
ho make no ſuch uſe of them. It looks ſo like Popery, 
bat if the mind was not furniſhed againſt them, it ſeems to 


it as, 


do. His erucifixes and paſkon pictures hang all 


P 3 


can be done fo, I would not have any hand in tellin gi i him” 


do in it, as to telling their father, they were delivered from it 


courſe. As ſoon as they came home, their father began with | 


fore willing to talk of it, they could not want an oppor tunity ; 


I 
ACE 
_- 


Ta. He always had the fineſt collection of paintings of any 
erchant in Leghorn. He is a great lover of art, and has 
nice judgment, which are the two only things that can 


Eld. Sift. I like his fancy to pictures very well; but mes 5 
Eld. Sift. That is, becauſe they make a religious uſe of | 


ire a lift that way; and then I obferved he hangs them all! 


y the Aide. His altar pieces, juft at the upper end of the 
K . on the eaſt fide.” I cannot imagine why Proteſtants, 
” 9% W have the pictures,” hond juſt bang them in the 
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| fame places, and mimic the Catholics in the appearances, as I 
long as they do not make the ſame uſe of them. thin 

This diſcourſe touched their father to the heart, and, »; WM s t 
he ſaid afterwards, he could hardly forbear tears; but he held like 
it in a little longer, and replied, that it was only the cuſtom | 
of the country, and they might think no harm in it; and ſo chi 
being willing to put by the diſcourſe, he turns again to his and 
married daughter thus :] cru 
Fa. Well, but child, how do you like your new brother? Ml the! 
for you never ſaw him before, or at leaſt never to converſe of! 
with him. def 

Mar. Sift. He his a very fine gentleman, Sir; I was going all; 
to wiſh you joy, Sir, and to ſay I'was very glad to fee my pie 


fiſter ſo well married, but ſomething prevented me. it, 
[Now the father could contain himſelf no longer.] '4 
Fa. I know not what prevented you, but I believe it was ij if | 
the ſame that forces me to tell. you both I have no Joy i in it ] 
at all; your ſiſter is undone. | was 
Mar. Siſt. Undone, Sir! what do vou mean ? what can be wo 
the matter? ſhe 
Fa. She is undone indeed, child ; and more than that [ ] 
| have undone her; the man's a Papiſt. ſto. 


[The father burſt out into tears as ſoon as he had ſpoken 1 p 
the words, and the daughters ſtood, as it were, ſpeechleſs for do 
| ſome time, 290 at one another; at laſt the married daugh-WW- hu 
ter ſpoke.] | 

Mer. Sift. Are you "PR of it, Sir? W. 

Fa. Ay, ay, J am ſure of it; I have lived in Italy, ani ie 
know ſomething of the manner of ſuch things: I preſentl f ] 
diſcovered it. it: 

Eld. Siſt. Will you pleaſe to tell us how you diſcovered rea 
it? fon we have had the fame thoughts, but we durſt no 

ak our minds about it. 

Fa; Child, it is impoflible for any one that has lived i in 
- Truly not to diſcoyer-it as ſoon as he fees his houſe. 

Eld. Siſt. What, from his crucifixes and eggs? 5 om 
ſpoke of? 8 

Fa. No, no, child: But was you in his Cloſer! > 2 

- Eld. Sift. Ves, Sir. > 

Fa. And was you in an inner room — 4h „ 
throu gh. his cloſet, and OW" ache roont e . 


(os 7 


Eld. Sift. Yes; Sir; we were bojh there, but we ſaw no- 
thing there more than ordinary, only ſtill more church. pieces, 
aj that of the Paſſion, the Salutation, the Aſcenſion, and the 
like. 

Fa. It is becauſe you have not been uſed to ſuch thin 
child: why, it is his oratory; it is a little conſecrated chapel. 
and there ſtands an altar and an altar-piece over it, with a- 
crucifix, and the Aſcenſion painted over that; on either fide 
there are fine rich paintings, one of the baptiſm, and another 
of the aſſembly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and the Holy Ghoſt 
deſcending in flaming tongues, and the like. But that is not 
all; for upon the altar is a pix of pure gold, covered with a 
piece ef crimſon velvet, which is the repoſitory, as they call 
i, of the hoſt. 

Eld. Siſt. I wonder, Sir, he would let you ſee theſe things 
if he defigned to conceal his profeſſion. 

Fa. It was all by accident; for when I was in bis cloſet he 
was called haſtily down, and his wife let me into theſe two 
rooms : But alas! ſhe knows nothing of the meaning of Wenn, 
ſue only takes them to be fine Italian rarities, 

Eld. Siſt. Indeed 1 do not wonder at that, for T under- 
ſtood them no more than ſhe does; and yet, my ſiſter knows, 
I preſently entertained the ſame opinion of his religion as you 
do now; but it: was from a picture of the crucifixion that 
hung by his bedſide with a curtain over it. 

Fa. Well, child, your's are ſuſpicions, mine is a certamty: 
When 1 charged him with it, he could not deny it, but 
ſeemed ſurpriſed-when he found I had been in his chapel. 

Mar. Siſt. Nav, it is then out of doubt it ſeems if he owns * 
it; but what will become of my ſiſter? Now ſhe will have 
reaſon to ſee how juſt my mother's injunctions were to us 
all; I fear ſhe will reproach herſelf with the negleft of them 

Fa. My dear, . ſhe muſt „ e me with "2 it is 1 bare 
ruined her; Lhave given her up. 

Mar. Sit No Sir, I think it lay upon her to hav in gorreck 
into his principles in W before ſhe had given. herfetf out 


of her own power. 


Fa. My dear, be came to me and queſti ioned with 8 
upon this very point. She aſked me if be was a 1 | 


ani encouraged. her; _ IE he was: a e 
e e gs e {rb 
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Mar. Siſt. I ſuppoſe, Sir, you did not ſay poſitively that 
you were {ure he was a Pratettant, but that you believed fo, he d. 

Fa. I aſſured her fo much of its being my Spinion that [ 
told her ſhe need not fear it; and the again left it all to me, 
and depending upon me; and it is I that have betrayed and 
deiuded her. In ſhort, 1 have ſold my child, and the peace 
of her life, for the toys and fine things of Italy. J have un. 
done her; it is all owing to my being unconcerned for the 
better part. 

Eld. Siſt. Dear father, do not take the weight of it ſo much 
upon yourſelf. - My fiſter knows it was her duty to have 
made a farther ſearch into it, and I preſſed her to it in time, 
and with all poſſible importunity. 

Fa. Child, you did right: and I believe ſhe deſigned to 
follow your directions. But what aſſi ſtance did I give to 
her? how did I damp that reſolution when I ſtopped her 
mouth, by telling her that I dared to ſay he was a Proteſtant? 
She truſted to my aſſurance, nay, ſhe told me that ſhe did fo. 
[Here the father repeats to her the diſcourſe between him 
and his daughter mentioned at the beginning of this dialogue, 

continuing to reprcach himſelf with betraying his child.] 
Eid. Sift. But, Sir, notwithſtanding all this difcourſe, (for 
Jhe told me every word from time to time,) J urged hera 
great many times, and told her my thoughts; for I ſuſpected 
him from the beginning, and TI laboured to convince her that 
| ſhe ought to ſee with her own eyes, and to talk plainly and 
openly to him of it. 
Fa. Did ſhe not tell you that her father had aſſured her be 
was a Proteſtant, and that ſhe truſted to that ? | 

Eld. Siſt. She was more juſt to you, Sir, than to ſay that 
you aſſured her of it; but ſhe repeated your very words, that 
you faid you believed it, and dare ſay he was: and I told her 
plainly, that it was evident from your words that you only 
ſpoke your opinion. and that ſhe ought not therefore to call 
that a poſitive aſſurance to be depended upon. Indeed, Sir, 
I was very plain with her: the has nobody to blame but her. 
ſelf I told her. 

. [Here ſhe repeats all her former diſcourſe with bee Giter.] 
Fra. She has herſelf indeed been to blame for want of re- 

ſection upon your ſeafonable perſuaſions, my dear, and u 
ated a faithful rs her, But n nn 
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at ber, who was obliged in hs to have done i:, and on whom 
. ne depended, as you were, who had no obligation but from 
or affections, I had delivered my child from ruin. f 
ne, Eld. Sift: 1 cannot ſay, Sir, you had delivered her; ſne 
ad eemed reſol ved to have him; her eyes were dazzled with the 
ice Mey things ſhe expected; and viileſs you had poſitively refuſed 
_ your conſent, I fear religion had not hold enough on her 
tho ughts to have balanced her love of vanity. 

Fa. But I have been perfectly careleſs of it, and have not 
done the duty of my place; I ought to have inquired into 
the circumſtances of che perſon myſelf and have reſtrained 
ler. 

Eld. Sift. Tam ſorry for her, but I think you reflect on 
yourſelf to ſeverely, Ge To be ſure you did not know he 
was a Papiſt, neither had you any ſuſpicion of it, but ſhe 


ad; for I put the ſuſpicion into her head, and emen 
breffed her to ſatisfy herſelf about it from bimfelf. 


— ra. My dear, I have been always too careleſs in theſe 
im tines. I remember the caſe of your ſiſter here, and cannot 
ve, It reflect how, when in a paſſion, I told her it was none of 
ny bufineſs, my own heart ſtruck me with reproach, for I 
for fino it was my duty. I wiſh this poor child had been as 
4 ric and as nice in that matter as her ſiſter was; though I 
el ook it ill then, I ſee now ſhe was in the right of it. 
at Eid. Siſt You afflict yourſelf, Sir, for a caſe that iſſued 
nd rell; and where, if vou were in the wrong, there were no 
ad conſequences; whereas in this caſe, where the bad con- 
be equences have happened, you are no way the cauſex it is alt 
er own doing. 
Jat Fa. But it is an affliction to me, and that you be fure 
lat is, Providence ſeems to ſhew me my ſin by my puniſh- 
* ent; T acknowledge I was in the wrong before, and it is 
o owing to my prudence and concern that your ſiſter was 
all ot tuined:: © Bef des, every father that bas a due concern for 
in e fonls of his children, will certainly inquire narrowly ints 
0 1 principles as well as the morals of the perſon ME match 
„„ | 
] [In A word, their father affli cted himſelf 6 . al = 
© eng, upen this matter, that his two danghters were obliged 
Ou drop their concern for their ſiſter, and apply all the ſkill 


we. bad to # toaſt their father. He was ſo overwhelmed | 


#7. 


5 
with it, that it threw him into a deep melancholy, and tlat 
into a fit of ſickneſs; which, though he recovered, yet he did 
not in a long time thoroughly enjoy himſelf, always charging 
and reproaching hinyelf with having ruined his child, having 
regar led nothing but the outſide of things, and referring al 
ker happineſs to a plentiful fortune, and a gay extravagant 

wav of living. | | | 

This went on ſome time. The eldeft davghter, who ws 
left with the father, managed things ſo prudently, that no no 
tice of theſe things was taken in the family; and her father 
readily agreed with both his daughters that it was by nt 
means proper to let their ſiſter know what they diſcovered; 
concluding, that whenever ſhe. diſcovered it herſelf, ſel thel 
would come home with a fad heart, and make her complin 
to them faſt enough. 

But they were all miſtaken in their ſiſter ; for though ſhe 
diſcovered the thing, and lived a melancholy life with he 
_ huſband upon that occafion, yet, in eigkt years that ſhe lived 
with him, ſhe never complained, or made her ſorrows knoy 
to any of her relations, but carried it with an even ſtead 
temper, and bore all her griefs in her own breaſt ; as ſhall be 
— at am. th in the next e 1 


DIALOGUE . ha 


HE new married couple, of ham 1 we have horn ſpeak wit 

ing, lived in all the ſplendor and greatneſs that th fon 
higheſt degree of private perſons admits of, and which a fi 
mily poſſeſſed of an immenſe wealth could be ſuppoſed to do 
He was not only very rich when he married her, as migit 

be ſuppoſed by the noble furniture of his houfe, and his ver 

valuable collection of pictures and rarities, and the like, o 
which mention has been made, but as he fell privately into 
great affair of remitting money by way of England to Geno ſca 
for ſupply of the French armies in Italy, he got that way i go 
prodigious ſum of money; and yet acting only by gorreſpouſſſ pu 
dents at Amſterdam, he was liable to no PRs or wh ter 
: jections from the * bers © ae bas for 
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After he had lived thus about eight years, and in that time 
had ſix children by this young lady, he died: ſhe had four of 
her fix children living. But their father, after having i in vain 
tried all perſuaſions, arguments, and entreaties (for he was too 
a huſband, and too much a gentleman, to uſe any other 
method) to bring his wife over to the Roman church, left 
her, however, under the terrible. affliction, that baving diſ- 
poſed of his vaſt eſtate in a very honourable manner, as well 
to her as to her children, yet he took the education of her 
children from her, leaving them to the tuition of guardians to 
bring them up in the Roman religion. Nor was this the 
effect of his unkindneſs to her; for, except in diſputes about 
theſe things, they never had any difference worth the name 
of a diſpute in their lives: and at his death he left to her own 
diſpoſal about fix times the fortune ſhe brought him: but 
this of his children was a mere point of conſcience to him, _ 
which he could not diſpenſe witk. This was an inexpreſlible-. 
grief to her, and that ſich, and ſo heavy, as it is impoſſible A 
to repreſent it in this narrow tract, ſo as to ſay how far it af. 
ficted her, or what ill conſequences attended it : the drift and 
deſign of this work alſo lying quite another way, viz. to ſhew 
the manner of life which naturally attends the beſt matches 
where the religious principles of the huſband and wife are 
not the ſame. 

The eldeſt ſiſter was now married alſo, and married wb 
happily and comfortably ; the principles, as well as practice 
of her huſband, not only concurred entirely with her own, 
but anſwered in a moſt agreeable manner to the character 
wich was given to her father of bim, viz. that he was a per- . 
ſon truly religious. 

Their father, now grown old, had been a true penitent for 
his miſtakes in the paſt condudt of his children, and had 
fully made up his want of care in his. middle daughter's 
match by his difficulty in being pleaſed for his eldeſt. She 
needed ne concern for, or to thew' any nicety in examining 
into the perſon; for her father was ſo very nice for her, that 
ſcarce any thing could pleaſe him; he rejected ſeveral very 
good offers merely on account of religious principles, and 
put them off without ſo much as naming them to his daugh- 
15 Uill at laſt, fixing upon a merchant in the city, who both 
or ſobrie Ny, Py, s in religion, and ſuited every” 
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£ 180 J 
way both to his own defires and his daughter's judgment; 


the match under ſuch circumſtances was ſoon made. The 
-uninterrupted felicity this young lady enjoyed jn having the 


beſt huſband, the beſt Chriſtian, and the . beſt tempered m — 
in the world, all in one, made her the happieſt woman alive; It 
and indeed recommended the caution ſhe had always uſed all h 


her choice by its ſucceſs. 

Her father lived with his daughter when he was in town, 
but otherwife lived in Oxfordſhire with his own filter, the 
Lady , widow of Sir James ——, of whom mention i 
made in the firſt part of this work; he lived very eaſy, ha 
ving thus ſeen his family all ſettled ; for his two ſons were vey 


well fixed abroad, the one at Leghorn, and the other at E 
Cadiz; and he might really be ſaid to have no affliction in h 
the ark but that of his middle daughter, whom, though w FM! 


| far the richeſt and the moſt proſperous in circumſtances, aui derſ 
lived in the moſt ſplendor of all the reſt, yet he eſteemed not 
5 ly miſerable ; and ſo indeed in one ſenſe ſhe really was, hut 
le was at dinner one day at his eldeſt daughter's houſe, ſo f 
| "Ks youngeſt daughter being caſually there alſo, when, whil 
ther were at table, letters came from the Bath, where n Fu 
N middle daughter was gone with her huſband, to ac qaint then 
that her huſband, aſter an indiſpoſition of no more than five Þ 
days, was dead. It ſurpriſed them all; for he had not { 
much as heard he was ill; and his diſtemper being a pleuriſy it f 
it was exce:dingly violent, and carried him off very quickly, 
When their father read the letter, he was extremely ſurpriſed 
and riſing up from the table haſtily, poor child! ſaid he, Gol 
has delivered her; but it is by a ſad ſtroke. His daugbten 
got up from the table terrible frighted when they ſaw the dil 
arder their father was in, not knowing what the matter was 
but he perceiving it, turned about ſuddenly, and faid, Your 
fitter - is a widow, and threw down the letter ; at this 
they fat down again all ſurpriſed, and indeed ſenſibly afflic- 
ted; for excepting his religion, which, was not all that whik 
made public, he was a moſt obliging relation to them all. | 
I purpoſely paſs over here the incidents that may be ſup; 
poſed to happen in the family on ſo ſad an occaſion; ſuch a 
the lady's coming up from the Bath; the concern af the fi. 
ther and ſiſters to comfort her; the diſpoſal of herſelf, and 
| the nay of her affairs, baſtening to, the main {tory, 


f vr TF 


iz. the account the gave of her life paſt, and of what ſhe 
had gone through in the eighth year of her married ſtate, upon 
the particufar occaſion of Ter huſband's being of a different 
religion. 7 

4 was ſome months after her huſband's death, and when 
all her affairs were in a ſettled poſture, that ſhe went to di- 
vert her thoughts a little, and unbend her mind from the ſors 
rw ſhe had been under, for ſhe was a ſincere mourner for 
her huſband ; T ſay, it was ſome months after his death, that 
her youngeſt ſiſter having invited her down to her ſeat ia 
Hampſhire, ſhe went thither, and her father and eldeſt ſiſter, 
at her requeſt, went all with her. 
Here, upon caſual diſcourſing of things paſt, her father 
who was almoſt ever bemoaning his neyle& in expoſing his 
h bv children, threw out ſome words, which firſt gave her to un- . 
and derſtand that both he and her ſiſters knew her huſband was 
emed not a Proteſtant, at which ſhe ſeemed very much ſurpriſed ? 
* hut as ſhe found it was known, and that however it was ſtill 
ouſe Wi ſo far a fecret, as that it had gone no farther than their 'own, 
hie breaſts, ſhe was ſoon made eaſy ; ſhe then made a confidence 
e 138 cf it, earneſtly entreating them that it might go no —_ 
them WY which they willingly promiſed for her ſatisfaction. do 
1 five But this opened the door for variety of conferences among, 
ot 108 them : as particularly her fiſters told her how they difcovered. 
wil, Bi + 6rt, and afterwards their father; and repeated all the dife, . 
courſes they had had about it, al how, and for what reaſon 
rileh Bi they had refolved never to mention it to her unleſs ſhe ſpoke 
frlt of it ; concluding, that perhaps he might conceal it from 
ten ber, and they would be very loath to diſcover a thing to ber, 
e 0 Which they knew could have no other conſequences at that 
WS ; ume, but to ruin and afflict her: Alas, fiſter ! ſays ſhe, I dif-. 
Your coverech it within a fortnight after 1 came home. 
t thi Ay! fays her youngeſt ſiſter, you had a good government 
ic. Mor vourſelf to refrain unboſoming to ſome of us, eſpecially 
whik confidering my ſiſter here (meaning her eldeſt ſiſter) had 
been ſo ferious with you upon that very head belohe: you 
rere married, e 
Dear fifter, ſays the widow, to what purpoſe d it Tor ANY: 
roman, When the is married, to complain of her Cogn. 
nents, 9 the e ihe cannot mend? TD STR; © | 
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Yo. Sift, That's true, my dear; but who 1s there can te 
themſelves that eaſe to their . 

Wid. Alas! complaining is but a Poor eaſe to ſuch for. 
rows; it is like the fi ighing which relieves the heart one mo. 
ment, and doubly loads it the next. 

Yo. Siſt. Well, fiſter, ſeeing you had ſo entire A a maſter 
over yourſelf in that part, and you brought the dominion of 
your reaſon over your paſſions to ſo perfect an exerciſe, which 
is what I confeſs I muſt admire you for; I ſay, ſeeing you 
maſtered yourſelf ſo well that way, I am obliged to think 
vou maſtered yourſelf as well within doors; and with good 
conduct perhaps you make it no inconvenience to you. I 
with you would let us hear how you managed, that we may 
ſee, perhaps, difference of opinion may be ſo managed as to 
make no breaches in a family, and it might be as well as if it 

had been otherwiſe. 

Wid. No, no, ſiſter, do not fancy ſo: our dear mother 
was wiſer than ſo, and you were all wiſer than I, to lay fo 
much ſtreſs upon it as you did; I am a.convert now to my 
- mother's inſtructions, though it be too late to help it. 
Yo. Sift, Why, Mr —— and you lived mighty eaſy ; you 
5 Fr always mighty well with one another I thought. 

> Wid. It was impoflible to be ill with him, he was of fo 


ib excellent a temper: but this makes my caſe perfectly infiruc- 


ting to others, and proves effectually, that no goodneſs of the 

eiſpoſition, no acceſs of affection, no prudent compliances, 

though they make the caſe rather better than worſe, can yet 

make up, no not in the leaſt, or any way balance the inex- 

preffible deficiency that ſuch a breach in religious matters 
makes in a family. 


Fa, Ay, ay, my dear; I ſee it now with a fad heart, but it 
was far from any of my thoughts then; you owe all the 


| miſery of it to my neglect. 
Wid. Sir, I dare ſay vou did not milled 17 1 remember 


vou ſaid be had always been a Proteſtant when you was at, 


Leg horn, and that you knew he was bred ſo. | 
a. Av, my dear; but it was my buſineſs to have inquired 
farther into it; 1 wight cafily have known it if I had inqui- 
red; for ſeveral merchants told me afterwards of it, but I laid 
v0 ftr eſs upon it; ; In Sat 2 did : not confi 
quences. 
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Fo. Siſt. There is no need to aflict yourſelf now, Sir, 
about it; my ſiſter is delivered another way, Sir, and the 
thing over. 

Fa. But I am a warning to all parents that have the good 
of their children at heart never to make light of ſuch things, 
but ſearch them to the bottom; and the more their children 
depend upon them, the greater is their obligation to be very 
careful, 

Vo. Siſt. Well, my ſiſter is delivered from it all now. 
Wid. It 1 is a fad deliverance, ſiſter; and it is a dreadfiil 
caſe to be ſo married, as that the death of a huſhand ſhould 
be counted a deliverance, and eſpecially of a you huſband 
too. 
Vo. Siſt. J do believe he was a good huſband indeed, that 
one particular excepted ; but that was a terrible circumſtance, | 
and would have made the beſt huſband in the world a bad 
huſband to me. | 

Wid. Ay, child, and ſo it did to me in ſome caſes, though | 
he was otherwiſe the beſt hnmoured man, and the beſt, had. 
band imaginable. | : 

Yo. Sift No queſtion there was ſome uneaſineſs at firſt; | 
but it teems you got over it. I wiſh you would tell us, fiſter, 
how you managed the firſt diſcovery between you. 5 

Wid. Truly, ſiſter, the uneaſineſs was not ſo much at firſt 
2s at laſt; and had we lived longer together, it muſt of neceſ_ 
ſity have grown worſe, eſpecially as the children grew up: 

Yo. Siſt. Indeed there you might have come to clath i in 
matters very eſſential to your peace. 5 

Wid. Might have claflied, do you ſay Indeed, Alter, we 
mvit have claſhed, it was unavoidable; it could not be that 
I could be eaſy to have the children bred Papiſts, or that 
he could have been eaſy to bave them bred, as he called [ty 
haviness” #5 

Yo. Siſt. It was impoſſible indeed ; and ey more. you were 
both ſettled and ſerious in your opinions, the more impoſhbie 
it would be for you to yield that point to one another, 

Wid. Why, you know, i ſter, Mr —— was a very ſerious. 
grave man; and I aſſure you, in his way, he was very de- 
vout; and this made his yielding to me ſometimes to he very 
difficult to him. He had very TOE OG: hetweege his 
"PR! . his affection. | 
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Eld. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, it is always fo where there are differ. 
ing opinions between a man and his wife; the more zealon; 


and conſcientious they are in their ſeveral ways, the more Wil wer 


difficult it is for them to yield rhoſe points up to one another, Wi to) 
which kindneſs and affection may incline them to give up, and 
Burt, pray give vs a little account of your firſt diſputes about ſiſte 


ttreſe things. 8 
Wid. It is a fad ſtory, ſiſter, and will bring many grievous ll 
things to remembrance. _ ſic 


Eld. Sift. J ſhould be very unwiling to impoſe foo irk. WI 1, | 
ſome a taſk upon you; but I think it will be very inſtructing Wl thin 
to us all. My 

Wid. Why, it was not much above a fortnight after we that 


N= Se home, as I obſeryed to yon, before I diſcovered it; and dtat 
te manner was thus, I wondered that every Sabbath- day ¶ occ 


my ſpouſe contrived fome excuſe or other to avoid going to Bill mo! 
ehurch with me. I had taken ſome notice of it before we iff gole 
went home; but the ſecond Sabbath-day I took upon me to and 
Sefire him to go. He ſeemed not to deny me, and went imo ill the 
the coach with me, but pretended a ſudden thought, he wa Wl Y 
obliged to go to St James's ; and having very civilly handed in | 


me out of the coach, and gone with me into the very place, V 
made a light bow, when I could not ſtand to perſuade, aud Wl ing 
went . crim 

. - 2 Sit. What, did he take the coach too, and leave you to WW upo 
time home on foot? | high 


Wid. No, no; he never ſhewed me ſo little reſpect as that. Wl geth 
He went but as far as Temple-Bar in the coach, and ſent it WM ny 
back, charging the coachman to go and wait for his miſtreſs, Ml the 
| which he did. This however troubled me a little, and I be- 
on to be uneaſy, though I knew not for what. 

Siſt. Why, my dear, did nothing occur to your thoughts 
25 it did to ours, about his Wie crucifixes, altar-pieces 
and ſuch things ? 

Wid. No, not zt all. 1 bad heard my father "i it was 
the faſhion in Italy; and it being ſo remote from my thoughts 

to imagine any thing of what was the real caſe, I had in- 
deed. no thoughts at all about it, till the following affair 
| alarmed me. T was with him one day in his cloſet, and rhe: 
viewing his fine things, the pictures, imagery, and 'other my t 
rarities, of which he had Each and ſome pieces of an- ron 
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er. tzauity, that are of very great value: he was ib buſy, 
Is and pleafed 1 in thewing me things, and telling me what they 
ore pere; for then they were as new to me almoſt as they were 
er, WT to you. At laſt I went into the little room within his cloſet, 
vp, and looked upon all the fine things there, where you know, 
wt gaser, there are abundance of valuable pieces of paintings. 
Siſt. Yes, indeed it is a charming place. 
ous BI Wid. Upon the table there ſtood two fine filver candle; 
ſticks gilded, with large wax candles in them. My dear, ſays 
ck. 1, like an inncent fool, theſe candleſticks are very fine, I 
ing think they are much finer than any we have about the houſe. 
My dear, ſays he, if you had rather have them in your cloſet 
we Wl than to let them ſtand here, they ſhall be removed. No, my 
nd dear, faid I, if we ſhould want them upon an extraordinary 
day Wl occaſion, it is but borrowing them of you. We faid/no 
to wore of that then, but the next day he ſent me in from a 
we Wl goldſmith's in Drury-Lane, two pair of candleſticks larger 
2 to and finer than theſe, of very curious workmanſhip, aud all 
uo i the bigh emboſſed work double gilt. = 
a Yo. Siſt. So you had no need to grudge him theſe be uſed 
ded Bi in bis cloſet any more. * 
ICE, iq. No indeed. But to go on: After I 4 done ſoaks 8 
aud ing of the candleſticks, I laid! my hand upon a large piece * 
crimſon dimaſk, which. ſeemed to cover ſomething that ſtoo 
1 to upon the table, and ſtanding up about ſeven or eight inch es. 
high in the middle, looking as if there were ſeveral thipgs to- 
bat. I gether; and going to turn it up I ſaid, What is under here, 
tt my dear? but” added with a ſmile, and thinking nothing of 
els, Ude matter, May 1 look? He ſmiled a little, but laying his 
be. band upon it too, ſaid, J had rather not my dear; they are 
things J brought from Italy, but nothing of ornament. 
Well, well, ſays let it lie; I don't deſire to look, not I; 
and immediately * Trned to look at a picture that hung. near 
me; and all this while I was ſo dull as to perceive nothing. 
Edd Siſt. Your curioſity was not much it ſeems. _ . 2 
Wid. Innocence ſuſpects nobody; but a ſtrange turn in 
is countenance gave him an alarm, which I was not aware 
of; for there was a viſible hurry and confuſion in tis face 
chen he laid his hand upon the piece of damaſk to prevent 
my taking ir up; and om a ſudden, when I fo eafily ard un- 
es Led paſſed it off, all that chagrin went off his'couns 
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tenance W moment, and he was bright and as good lu. unt 
moured again as ever; and this made me think afterwards that thor 


there was ſomething in it more than uſual. - ther 
Eld. Sift. You muſt have been very dull if you had not, Wil beto 
ſeeing you perceived ſuch a double alteration ; and this wound x 
have heightened my deſire to inquire farther into it. to b 


Wid. Perhaps it did fo too in me; but I ſaw evidently he U 
was concerned; and why ſhould I make bim uneaſy? I could Ml caut 
have paſſed a hundred ſuch things by, and have reſtrained my ill (il 


curioſity while I had no ſuſpicion. | He 
Eld. Sift. Well, but what was this to the caſe! it ſeems if «er 
here was no diſcovery then. | | ſpec 
Wid. Yes, here was a diſcovery to, as it prepared for far. up 
ther obſervation : 1 told you that the next day he ſent me vp 


home two pair of candleſticks, which were indeed very fine; bun 
-ahd, as I was admiring them, I deſired to have the otber Will and 
Fetched down to compare them with ; upon which he made Bi bre 
Lorne difficulty, and faid he could net truſt a ſervant to b 1 
its his cloſet alone where things of conſequence lay about; it a 
Dut, my dear, ſays he, we will go up and match them. I 
Eid. Siſt. Well, that reaſon was juſt enough. did 
#2; Wid. It was fo; and J went up with him to his cloſet BW exp 
Put not into the inner room; but I obſerved juſt when he tho 
Rept in he made an extraordinary low bow tomards that place wit 
Petre Ahe candleſticks ſtood. Indeed I took no notice of it Ib 
- if firſt, for J verily thought he had ſtooped for ſomething; bu 


© Sit when he carried the candleſticks im again he did the ſame ¶¶ wo 
And that gave me {ome thought. Fe W 
Jo. Sift. That was a diſcovery indee. ho 
Wid. No really, it was not yet; for I was a perfect ſtan¶ me 
yer to any of their Popiſh. ceremonies; I ſcarce underſtood i m 

. when I was told; but, however, it gave mgſeme idea of ti vi 
5 deing an extraordinary place, though I d&@ not know wat -we 
And I very innocently aſked him this fooliſh laughing queſſionii in 
My dear, you are mighty mannerly to your empty room tal 
you bow as if the king was there. He put it off with a ſmi pu 
nnd an anſwer that was indeed according to Solomon, Anſvayiy - - 

a ſool in his folly : My deer, ſays he, it is our cuſtom in lag vg 

© Bid. Sift. He was no fool: what he ſaid was very true. de 
Wid. Well, even all, this while, and farther, L was i" 

ith 
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hu. unh him, not out of curiofity, but merely by chance; but 
that though the piece of crimſon damaik lay upon the table, yet 

there was nothing under it, nor did he make oy bow as 
aot, Wl before. | 
uld BY Yo. Siſt. No, my dear, there was no need of it then, for 
to be ſure the idol was need 
he Wid. Well, however, as that was more than I m it 
uld BY cauſed all my former he tations and obſervations to vaniſh, 
my d they were renewed again upon the following occafion : 
He was taken ill one evening, in a manner that alarmed me 
ems Wl very much, and we were obliged to get him to bed with all 
ſpeed ; but juſt as he was undrefling by the bedfide, he ſtarted 
lar WW up in a kind of rapture, and pulling a ſtring which drew 
de vp 2 curtain, he caſt up his eyes towards a picture that 
nc; Wl hung there, and ſaid ſome words which I did not underſtand, 
ther Wi and I perceived he croſſed liimfelf two or three times on the 
ade breaſt, and then ſtept into bed. 
0 22 ll Fa. To one that had lived in Italy this an been no \novelt 
out; it all. 
Wid. No, Sit, I underſtand it well enough now, but 1 
did not then; however, it Was ſo plain then that it needed no 
ofet, E explanation to me; but it was ſuch a ſurpriſe to me that 1 
1 he BN thought I ſhould have fainted; my heart ſimk within me, uh 
ace wich a figh, faid I to myſelf, O Lord! 1 am done! Tthought © 
of L bad ſpoken ſo ſoftly that notbing could have everbeard"me ; 
ing: but yet ſo unhappy was my paſſron that he heard the aft 
nc words, and raifing his voice, My dear, ſays he heſtily, 
What the matter! what are thon undene for? I made him 
no anſwer, which increaſed his engerneis to know what ail'd 
me; but I declined it. At laſt, preffing me ſtill, I anſwered, 
my "dear, excuſe me tor the preſent, I am a little affrighted; 
with which hey ings. little dell that I uſed to ring for Try Pn 
woman, and the” but in the next room, Carne rung 
in: 12 — out of my cloſet, aq 1 
| taking a ſew drops, rather by a xvunterfeft illnefs than a rel, 
put an end to/his;eaquiry, and got him to fleep. / 
Eid. Siſt. I ſhould even tree charged bim with it fdown- 
Tight, and have raved at him for rogue'that bud chend and 
deluded me. : 
Wii. Indeed fiſter, I did not do 16; I'was opprofied with 
the aner of han 6 _ POR . 


9 


_.._ enough, and he grew black, and deſperately enn en 


1 10 dad) to call up the old Italian. When he came into the 
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in the way of all ien Loved him del: and be. 
fi des, it was not a time for it; for he was really very ill, and 
I thought he ſhould have died; it was a ſpice or taſte of the 
fame diſtemper that did at laſt kill him, for it was a pleurify: 
and aſter he had ſlept a little he waked again in ſuch a con. 
dition that irighted all the houſe; and we were forced ty 
fetch a ſurgeon out of his bed to. let him blood. 

Siſt. Well, that relieved him I hope. 

Wid. Ves it did; but I name it, to tell you a circumſtance 
which attended it: We had in che: houſe an old man, an Ita. 
lian, whom he always kept in the counting houſe to copy his 
letters, and tranſlate his Italian accounts, and for ſuch other 
buſineſs as he employed him in; and they called him Doo: 
the ſurgeon we had ſent for being in bed, did not come time 


me exceedingly: and when he ſaw I was under a ſurpriſe, he 
made ſigns (for he could not ſpeak te be underſtood, he was 


room he held ont his arm, and pointing at it with his finger, 
every one might underſtand that he meant he ſhould let him 
t upon which immediately the old man called for things 
proper, and I found he had a Jancet in his pocket. I aſked 
him if he had been uſed to it? he faid, Yes, Madam, I have 
let him blood ſeveral times before now. In a word, he opened 
à vein, and it gave him eaſe, and he recovered foon after. 
Fa. I'll lay a hundred pounds then that doctor is a prieſt, 
V id. Ves, Sir, he is ſo; and I knew it quickly after. 
"Ba And after he knew that you underſtood it, did he not 
3 you with his diſcourſes and i e my dear, 


Wid. No, bg at leaſt not ſo as 1 believes is — he 

' frequeſtly let fall ſome words about it, but with great mo- 
dieſty; for he was really a very good fort of à man, exceeding 
retired and devout; very mannerly and reſpectful: he ſpoke 
once at table, (for ſometimes my ſpouſe would aſk me to let 
him ſup with us,) and we had been talking very chearfully, 
_when the Doctor ſaid ſomething in Italian to his maſter that 
gave me plain reaſons to know that he deſired I ſhould. know 
what he ſaid; upon which my ſpouſe faid to me, My dear, 
what do you think the Doctor fays? I do not know, but J 
am ſure it is about me. Yes, lays be, ſo it is; a ec 
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muſt tell you what it it is, or elſe you will think he is unman- 
nerly to ſpeak any thing in a language you do not underſtand, 
Well, be, faid I, what is it he ſays? What pity is it, ſaid 

my ſpouſe, ſuch a foe genius as my lady, your wife is, ſhould 
not be within the pale of the Catholic church ! While my 
ſpouſe was telling me this, he looked very earneſtly at him to 
obſerve-when he repeated the words; and juſt as he-repeated 
them, the good eld father lift up his eyes, and faid ſome 
words ſoftly, but witb great appearance of ſeriouſneſs, which 
it ſeems was to pray to Chriſt to convert me; and my ſpouſe, 
looking very ſerioufly too, croſſed himſelf, and faid, Amen. 

Yo. Siſt. This was dangerous work indeed, nter; for the 
more ſerious they were in it the more it would have affected 


"Wid. Indeed fo did it me; I anſwered my huſband, My 
dear, I hope I am; and if I thought I was not I would not” 
lep till I was. At which the Doctor. my ſpouſe repeating 
the words to him, ſhook his head, and faid, No, no! ſigni- 
tying that to be_fnre I was not; and added, he hoped God 
would bear bis prayers for me: but OW the EVE 
be offereil that way. | 

Fa, Well, that was nothing but tay man who: thought N 
himſelf in the vi ght might do, and very modeſtly too. N 

Wid. Indeed he always * bimſeli rather. at A euer 
liſtance than we deſired. 

Yo. Sift, Well, but pray — wwe ſtory. GE 

Wid. Why, I told you my huſband recovered from his 
llneſs, but it was otherwiſe with me; for being now fully 
ſatisfied that my ſpouſe was a Papiſt, it caſt me down to that 
degree, and overwhelmed my fpirits, that I was ſcarce able to 
bear it, and eſpecially for want of ſomebody to lodge wy 
thoughts with, and open my ſoul to, N 

Eld. Siſt. Why, did not you charge him with it point I 
blank? did he not perceive your diforder? 4 


Wid. He did to be ſare, and preſſed me with the oe IEG. 
tenderneſs and importuany to let him know what griered ee. 


Id. Sift. Ay, and I ſhould have told him of it in his ears. 
Wid. Dear ſiſter, you are too tender a wife yourſelf not to- 
now, that where there is a ſincere affection even the higheſt 
eſentment expreſſes. itſelf in the ſofteſt terms. I could afflict 
myſelf ney, but I could not think bg afflicting him; and 
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though 1 do acknowledge. T thought of INE in treatd yet I 
could not uſe him ill in return. 
Siſt. Come tell us what you ſaid to Nm. 
Wid. Why, when he preſſed me to let bim know what 
diſturbed: me, I told him I had rather bear my grief tha 
complain to him; that I was too ſenſible he knew what! 
meant when 1 ſaid I was undone; and I begged him not t 
- oblige. me .to blame him for not having been juſt to me. 
Why, my dear, fays he, why are you undone? if your opi. 
nian in religion and mine may differ, muſt it effect our love? 
cannot we be dear to one another without entering into dif. 
putes of that kind? Ves, ſaid I, my dear, I know better thi 
to enter into diſputes with you; but I muſt reckon myſc!f 
undone for all that. Tears ſtopt my breath for a while, fo 
this was an open acknowledgment of his profeſſion; and 
would fain have flattered myſelf ſo much as to hope there was 
yet ſome room to have thought myſelf miſtaken. When þ 
aw me overwhelmed; he came to me and took me in his 
arms, and ſaid all the kind things to me it is poſſible to think 
of to pacify me: My dear, ſays he, though you may think 
this a grief to you, expect to have it made up abundantly by 
all that is poſſible for man to do to oblige you: and indeed if 
all the affectionate things a man could ſay or do could make it 
up, it was made up to me; if it was poſſible for a man to do 
any thing to make a woman forget her diſappointment, he did 
| — and this from a man too who had à perfect underſtanding 
of every thing that could oblige and engage the affections 
in a word, no man could do n no more, or woman do more to 
make up the loſs. 
Eld. Sift. Well, ſiſter, — pray tell me did it do? was it 
fully. made up to you? Is it poſſible that two can be happy in 
the condition of man and wife where opinions in religion 
differ? Vou have had the experience of it to be ſure in its beſt 
fortune, with all the advantages imaginable; now be plain 
and tell us, is it poſſible the conjugal felicity can be Complete: 
was our dear mother in the right or no, ſiſter ? | 
Wid, Indeed, fiſter, you put hard upon me, becauſe l 
know I too much flighied my mother's injunctions; and [ 
remember J jeſted with: q vou about wy 85 Hoe for: the 
experiment. E e 0; 
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Eld. Siſt. Der ſiſter, thoſe things are forgotten long ago; 
did not intend to reflect upon ems but I aſk upon a Os ; 
account I aſſure you. 

Wid. Why, truly, faſter, I AG" acknowledge it is im- 
poſſible : I ſay again, I find by ſad experience it is impoſſible: 
no kindneſs, no tenderneſs, no affection can make it up; the 
condition can never be happy, God faithfully ſerved, chil- 
den rightly educated, the mind perfectly eaſy, or the duty of 
the relation faithfully —_—— where the opinions in relt- 
gon differ. 1 

Eld. Siſt. I am of opinion XD that it would hon been 
the ſame, though your differences had not been 15 yu, as 
that of Papiſt and Proteſtant. 

Wid. Ay, ay, all one! for we never "entered into the 
queſtion about our principles; J reſolved it from the begin- 
ning to avoid bringing on any thing that might be unkind or 
lifobliging between us, and he approved it, and did the ſame 
for the ſame reaſon ; ſo that I never, after the firſt diſcourſe, 
o much as inquired what his opinion was: it was ſufficient 
to have the grief that we could not worſhip God together 
eher abroad or at home; we could not think of one another 
vith charity, but as deceived perſons, out of the way of eter- 
nul felicity, out of God's bleſſing and protection; we could 
not look at one another but with ſighs and ſad hearts. Again, 
ve could never converſe with one another upon religious ſub- 
ects, for we could not enter upon the leaſt ſerious thing, but 
i led us into contradictions and wild diſtracted notions, Which 
re were immediately ſorced to take the help of our affect ions 
o ſuppreſs, that we might not break out into indecencies to 
one another, h 

Yo. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, and what being af your mers 
uſwers to my filter———, when ſhe and you. talked of 
tleſe things, viz.. that if he was not of your opinion, you 
would be of his opinion; that if he was a Chriſtian Catholic, , 
ou was a. Catholic . and ſo you would Es no 
ifference about that ? 6 

Wid. Why, truly ſiſter, I was s young, ad did not con- 
fer what I ſaid ; and beſides, I did not in the leaſt ſuſpect 
hat my ſiſter ſuggeſted ; and yet ſo far I have kept᷑ up to it, 
ne have, by the help of abundance of good 2 on His 
de, ang: LE He deal of love on both fides, avoided ; 
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| differences and diſputes upon that ſubject : but alas! figer 
"that is but a negative, and it can only be ſaid we did not 
quarrel, which is a great deal to ſay too: but what is this 0 
a happy life? how was our family guided, our. children edu. 
cafed, and how would they have been educated if he had 
lived? and how was God worſhipped ? he and his prieſt at 
their maſs in the oratory or chapel, I and my little unhappy 
babies in my chamber and cloſer, where I mourned ove 
them continually, (rather than prayed over them, ) to thin 
that ſome time or other they ſhould be ſnatched from me 
and brought up in Popery; nor would it have been much 
otherwiſe if he had been of any other irreconcileable opinion; 


for, as I told you before, though I knew his opinion, I ne F. 
aſked it; for any opinion, where there is not a harmony i in hope 
worſhipping, a joining in public prayer to God, and in Join now, 
ſerving him in our families, is the fame thing, only not in N 
the ſame extreme. yet; 
Yo. Siſt. Well, but had you no private breaches about 15 none 
Wid. No, never; we carefully avoided it: But this is but 7: 
an evidence of the dreadful confequences of ſuch marriage: \v 
in general: For where is there a couple that can ſay as wel ;rief 
could, that they have had no jars about it? and what breaches tas fe 
have religious differences made in families? But if the hap-WM kom 
pineis is ſo little, and the evil conſequences ſo many, even bo ti; 
with a huſband ſo exquiſitely kind and obliging, and whe Fa. 
a woman cannot fay ſlie has any one other thing to complain le! it! 
of, what muſt be the cafe in other families? W 


Vo. Siſt. But, ſiſter, you hint that the 1 you lived tie Fa. 
worſe theſe differences grew. 

Wid. Why, it was impoſſible, ſiſter, but as we grew for- 
ward theſe things muſt have come more in our way. We have 
- four children, and Mr —— was not a man fo indifferent in 
his religion, as to be more careleſs about the ſouls of his chil- 
dren, that I affare yon; and though be left them entirely to 

management when they were little, yet he would hint 
ſometimes that he hoped I would leave them free when they 
grew up to chooſe for themſelves, as God ſhould enlighten 
them; and that at leaſt we ſhould both ſtand neuter. 7 

Yo: Sift. What could you fay to that? 73 8 

Wid. I told him I could not tell how far I kk FW 
that; fog if 1 I Hog myſelf in the n 
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could dut ill anfwer it to him that gave me my children, to 
ſand ſtill and fee them go wrong, and not endeavour to per- 
ſuade them (at leaſt) to chooſe better for themfelves. He 
ald me that was an argument juſt as ſtrong on his ſide as it 
was on mine: And he added, ſmiling, How ſhall we do then 
to agree, my dear, when it comes to that? I hope we ſhall 
not love leſs than we do now. I told him I had a great 
many melancholy thoughts about it; and thus at laſt we were 
always fain to drop the difcourſe ; but to this hour I cannot 
conceive how we ſhould have done to have divided our 
chiliren's inftraction between us if he had lived to fee then 
grow Ul 

Fa. Well, my dear, God has otherwiſe ordered it; and I 
hope the children will have the benefit of a good inſtruction 
now, without that interruption. = 

Wid. Alas! Sir, I perceive you d6 not know their caſe 
yet; and this 1 is a nnen grief to me that I have not men- 
tioned. | 

Fa, What's that, child: > 

Wid. *Why, Sir, by his will he has appointed the old 
rieft, whom I named above, to be tutor to my two ſons, and 
has ſettled his eſtate fo, that unlefs the truſtees bring them up 
Roman Catholics, a great deal of the eſtate goes from them; 
{ that J am to be robbed of my children. . * 
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Fa. I am ſurpriſed at that: Why, I never heard of N 
of it! And what has he done with his two daughters , 2.” 

Wid. He has left them to me. 

Fa. Did you know this before child? had you any dif 
courſe about it before he died ? | 

Wid. Yes Sir, as much as the violence of bis diſtempet 
vould admit; I entreated. ] perſuaded, I argued, as much as 


at in ears and my oppreſſed thonghts would allow me; for I 

chil- thought my heart would have burſt when I talked to him, to 

ly to e his condition whom I loved as my own fonl, and to think 
hint What was to befal my children: you can hardly conceive 
they What a time it was to me; it wounds my "wy: heart to wy; 

ten Wick upon it. ; 


Eld. Siſt. It was a very bitter thing. no doubt; dut what 

ad he to you? * - 8 

Wid. He begged of me not to importune hin: e told 

de it was Me from being an unkindneſs to me, dut his con- 
3 R 


+ . 
ſcience obliged him to do it, and he . not die in peace 
e if he did not, as far as in him lay, provide for the ſouls of 
tis children. 
„ Fa. Why, if it was his 3 how came it to paſs he 
did not do the like by his daughter? 
Wid. Why, he ſaid he thought he had a right to their 90. 
ment as a half of the family; for my dear, ſays he, we 
are partners: But, ſays he, I entreat you, and, as far as J am 
able to do it, enjoin you to it, let the poor 8 babes be 
reconciled to the church, and brought up in the Catholic faith; 
and I hope you will, in God's due time, embrace it yourſelf 
Yo. Sift. What was you able to ſay to him? 
Wid. I bleſs God I made no promiſe about my children, 
nor indeed was I able to ſpeak to him for grief, for he was in 
ſuch agonies that my heart could not hold to ſtay by him; 
and the next morning he died; and naw I am a dreadful ex 
ample of the miſerable condition of a married ſtate where 
principles of religion differ, though with the beſt py 
| Toe world. 

Va. But, my dear, do not affſict yourſelf about your ſons. 
Wid. Not afflict myſelf, Sir! is that poſſible ? 
Fa. Yes, ves, they ſhall not be bred up Papiſts, 1"! afſur 

you, far all that he has done to bring it to paſs. 
F Wid. Alas! Sir, they will be taken away from me. 
Fa. No, no, nor ſhall they be taken away from you nei 
thery* our law gives you a right to the bringing up your on 
children; and as for the Doctor, I'll engage he ſhall give 5c 
no diſturbance ; he knows his own circumſtances, and I 
take care that he ſhall take it for a favour to be conceal 
here and leave it all to vou. 
Wid. But then the eſtate will go from my children too. 
Fa. Perhaps not neither; but if it ſhould, you have enorg 

Jor them. | 

„„ Wid. Well, that s none 7 my care; let me but keep the 
; 1 5 a wrong education. 11 willingly 1 leave Hs part to f 
35 
Yo. Siſt. But, FD alter, did Mr - never. try you 
argnments to bring. you over to him ? One 
wid. Only by all that he could ever adviſe except as 
fad before: For I muſt do that juſtice to his memory, 
he never offered Any thing that Was rough,” or threateni 
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of limited, or- unkind; but all 1 contrary, to the higheſt ex. 
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of treme. bo 
| Yo. Sift. That was the fe of his ended Ne a „5 
be BN breeding, and his being fo much a gentleman. 5 
wid. Not that altogether, ſiſter, though that might join; = 
90. but it was the effect of an excellent difpoſition, an&of an in- 2 
ve expreflible affection to me in particular; for otherwiſe he was * 
am the moſt zealous man in his way that ever was heard of, and = 
be thought every body an ee to him that would not be of 1 
Ih ;W tis own opinion. | 9 
i 51d. Sift: Did be bever Fw abdut 66 bribe you to u 17 
Wid. O ſiſter! very frequently, and that with all the ſub- 
ren, fility of invention in the world; for he was always giving m3 
5 n preſents upon that very account. 
un a. Preſents to a wife! what do they fi gnify ? 1 5 ob 
ter taking his money out of one pocket and putting it into the 
ben other; they muſt all be compriſed, child, in the perſona! eſtate. 
d 10 Wid. It has been quite otherwiſe with him indeed, Sir; 
for he has made it a clauſe in his will, that all the vreſerits, be 
> Wl cave me ſhould be my own, to beſtow how I pleaſe : beſices 
Py all the.reft that he bas left me more than he was obliged to 
00. 
Eld. Siſt. Then they rem to Fe conſiderable. 
; Wid. He has firſt and laſt given me above 3cook. in pre- 
"WY eents, and moſt of them on this very account. But one wes 
eery extraordinary, I mean to that purpoſe. | 
79 Eld. Sift. I fippoſe that is your diamond croſs. 
, f Wid. It is ſo; he brought it home in a little cafe, and 
"0 coming into my room one morning before I was dreſſed, 
hearing J was alone, he told me, ſmiling and very plealan-; 
2 f he was come to ſay bis prayers' to me. I confeſs I had been 


a little out of humour juſt at that time, having been full Gf 
fd thoughts all the morning! about the grand point, and I 
was going to have given him a very unkind anſwer : but his 
boks-had'ſo much goodteſs and tenderneſs alwa«s in them, 
that when J looked up at him I could retain no more re- 
e Tm fi 185 it was pong to be angry with 

m. e 

Eld. Siſt. Fon! mile _ be in ste- indeed wh he 
brought 1 85 a er work above ſix r pounds 

e 2 R 
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| Wid. But I had not ſeen the preſent when what 1 am 
telling you paſſed between us. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, I aſk pardon for interrupting you ; pray 
go on where you left off, when he told you he was come 10 
ſay his prayers to you. 

id. I told him J boped he would not make an do of 
his wife. 

Eld. Siſt. Was that the ill. natured — St you were hou 
to give him? 

Wid. No indeed: I was going to tell him be need not wor. 
fhio me, he had idols enough in the houſe. 

Eld Sift. That had been bitter and vaking indeed, I hope 
you did not ſay ſo? 

Wid. Indeed I did not, nor would 1 have ſaid ſo for a 
thouſand pounds; it would have grieved me every time I lad 
reflected on it afterwards as long as J had lived. | 

Eld. Sift. It was ſo very apt a return, I dare ſay I ſhovid 
not have brought my prudence to have maſtered the pleaſure 
of ſuch a repartce. 

Wil. Dear ſiſter, it is a ſorry pleaſure that is taken in 
grieving a kind huſband: beſides fifter, as it was my great 
mercy that my huſband ſtrove conſtantly to make his difference 
in religion as little troubleſome and offenfive to me as pol. 
fidie, it would very ill bave become me to make it my je; 
i had been a kind of beſpeaking the uneaſineſs which it was 

my happineſs to avoid. 

Eld. Sift. Well, you had more temper than I mould have 
had I dare ſay; but I muſt own you were in the right, _ 

y bow did you go on? 

Wid. Why, he anſwered, he hoped he ere no idols 
but me; and if he erred in that paint, whoever reproved him, 
b hoped I would not. 

- Eld. Sift. Why, that's true too; beſides it is not ſo eſten 
that men make idols of their wives. 


Wid. Well, while he was ſaying this FR pulls ont the 
> jewel, and opening the caſe, takes a {mall crimſon ſtring that 


it hung to and put it about my neck, but ke the Fur in 
his hand, ſo that I could not ſee it; and then taking 
his arms, Sit down my dear, ſays be, which I. did upon a 
little tool. Then he kneeleg,down. juſt before we, and kiſ- 
ying net 85 e Wen 
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Id not underſtand; and then looking up in my face, Now, 


my dear, ſays he, you are my idol. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, it is well he i is dead. 

Wid. Dear ſiſter, how can you fay ſuch words to me? 

Eld. Sift. He wonld certainly have conquered you at laſt. 

Wid. If the tendereſt and moſt engaging temper, the fin- - 
cereſt and warmeſt affection in nature, could have. done It - 
he would have done it, that's certain. 

Eld. Siſt. And I make no doubt but they are the moſt 
dangerous weapons to attack a woman's principles. I cannot 

but think them impoſſible to reſiſt : Paſſion, unkindueſs, and 
ve all ſorts of conjugal violence, of which there is a great va- 

riety in a married life, are all nothing to them. You. remem- 

aber, _ ſome lines on another. occaſion, but very much to 
ad tbe caſe; | 
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vid Ae may «indeed the heart invade, T 0 
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in WW. Wid. I ant that it is difficult to reſiſt the influence 5 75 
eat wack affection; and every thing that comes from ſo fincere 
nce a principle, and to a mind prepoſſefied with all the ſentiments 
ol. WI of tenderneſs and kindneſs poſſible to be expreſſed, mad * 
ell; ¶ deep impreſſion; but I thank God E food my ground. 
Was Eld. Sift. Well, well, you would not have ſtool it long T 
am perfuaded ; and: this is one of the great hazards a woman 
ave MW runs in marrying a mam of a different religion, or a different 
me, opinion from-herfelf, viz. that her affection to her huſband is 
ber worſt ſnare; and fo that which is her duty and lter 
dols i greateſt happineſs is made the moſt dangerous gulf js jar 
im, WI fall iato. Well might our dear mother warn us from mA: * 
| ing men of digerent opinions. 1 | 
fren . Wid-: It is very true, Tachnewiedge it, my love was my. 
| temptation; my affection to my huſband went always near 
the w ſtagger ehe 5 1 Was f in no N upon any olhet : 
that Wiccountiz 5 S 
in Yo. sic. Wel, but pay go o about the jewel; what fait) : 
e in ¶ vou o Hmm? 
ma Wi. Truly, ſiſter; Pit be very EN with you: hes hs 
kif- kifſecl this jewel on his knees; and muttered, as J tell you, in 
uch N 8 — than "obliged; and . 
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think vou are ſaying your prayers indeed, my dear. Tell me 
what you are doing? what did you ſav? | 
Yo. Siſt. Indeed I ſhould have been frighted. | 
Wid. Dear ſiſter, let me conſeſs to you, fine preſents, flat. 
tering words, and the affectionate looks of ſo obliging, ſo 
dear, and ſo near a relation are dreadful things when they 
aſſault principles; the glittering jewel had a ſtrange influence, 
and my affections began to be too partial on his fide: O let 
no woman that values her ſoul venture into the arms of 2 
huſband of a different religion! the kinder he is, the more 
likely to undo her; every thing that endears him to ker doy. 
bles ber danger; the more ſhe loves him, the more ſhe in. 
clines to yie:d to him; the more he loves her, the ſtronger are 
the bonds by which he draws her; and her only mercy would 
be to have him barbarous and unkind to her. | 
- Yo. Sift. It is indeed a fad caſe where to be miſerable is 
the only. ſafety ; but ſo it is no doubt; and fuch is the caſe 
of every woman that is thus unſuitably matched. If her 
huſband is kind, he is a ſnare to her; if unkind, he is a terror 
to her; his love, which is his duty, is her ruin; and his ſlight. 
ing her, which is his ſcandal, is her protection. 
Wid. It was my caſe, dear ſiſter; ſuch a jewel! ſuch a 
huſband ! How could I ſpeak an unkind word? Every thing 
he did was ſo engaging, every thing he ſaid was fo moving, 
what could I ſay or do? | 8 
Eld. Siſt. Very true, and That makes me ſay he would have 
conquered you at laſt. 255% "B41 TERS L 
Wid. Indeed I can't tell what he might have done if he 
had lived. Ef | | 
Yo. Siſt. Well, but to the jewel: what ſaid you to him? 
Wid. I ſtood up and thanked him, with a kind of cere- 
mony, but told him I waſhed it had been rather in any other 
form. Why, my dear, fays be, ſhould not the two moſt vi- 
liable forms in the world be placed together? J told him, 
that'as he placed a religious value upon it be ſhould have it 
rather in another place. He told me my breaſt ſhould be his 
akar, and fo he might adore with a double delight. I told 
.. him I thought he was a little profane; and ſinèe I did not 
- place the ſame. value upon it, or make the ſame uſe. of it a 
be did, I might give him offence by mere neceſſity, and 
make that differen both aveided with ſo 
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n 
much care break in upon us in a caſe not to be reſiſted. He 
anſwered, No, my dear, I am not going to bribe your prin- 
ciples, much leſs force them : Put you what value vou think 
ft upon it, and give me the liberty. I told him 1 hoped I 
ſhould not undervalue it as his preſent, if he did not overvalue 
it upon another account. He returned warmly, My dear, the 
laſt is impoſſi ble, and for the firſt it is a trifle; give it but leave 
to hang where I have placed it, that is all the reſpect I atk you 
to ſhew it on my account. | 

Yo. Sift. Well, that was a favour you would not deny if A 
ſtranger had given it you. | 

Wad. Dear fiſter, you are a ſtranger to the caſe; if you 
had ſeen what was the conſequence of it, you would have 
been affrighted, or perhaps have fallen quite out with him. 

Yo. Sift. I cannot imagine what conſequences you mean. 

Wid. Why, firſt of all, he told me, that now he would 
be perfectly eaſy about my ſalvation, and would ceaſe to pur- 
ſue me with argument or entreaties in religious matters. 

Yo. Sift. W hat could be wean by that ? Ne 

Wid. Why, he ſaid he was ſure that bleſſed form char Woog 
ſo near mv heart would have a miraculous influence ſore 
time or other, and ] ſhould be brought home into the boſom | 
of the Catholie church. | 

Yo. Siſt. Well, J ſhould have ventured al that, and have 
ſighted the very thoughts of it. 

Wid. You cannot imagine what ſtreſs he laid on it: now 
he ſaid, every good Catholic that ſaw me bnt paſs by them 
would pray for me, and every one in particular would exer- 
cife me by the paffion of Chriſt out of the chains of hereſy.” 

Vo. Siſt. What ſaid you to him? | 

Wid. I put it off with a ſmile, dut my deve dad I 
ſcarce knew how to hold; and he perceived it eaſily, and 
broke off the talk a little; but he fell to it again, till he ſaw 
the tears ſtood in my eyes, when he took me in his arms and 
kiſſed me again; kified my neck where the croſs hung, and 
then kiſſed the en mung the word 2 he” v5 
_ and left me. 

Eld. Siſt. This was all Jeperſtieinn,; ſiter; 1 Wool 0 
have denne it; I ſhould have thrown the ak in his face, or 


on the ground, and have ſet my foot on it. 


Wide No, ſiſter, you would we dung mn Tie Mee 
n buſineſs to do ſo; my buſineſs was not to 
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quarrel. with my huſband about his religion, which it was now Wit we 
too late to help, but to Rouge 1 from being uneaſy abou odds 
mine. there 
Eld. Siſt. I ſnould not lere bad to much patience: Ye 
would not have lived with him: I do not ne had been M 
my duty. was, 
Wid. Nay, lifter, thar 'S expreſoly en to the ſcripture, the e 
where this very caſe is ſtated in the plaineſt manner imagina. Wl E 
ble, The woman that hath a huſband which belicveth not, if jy M 
will dwell with her let her not leave him, 1 Cor. vii. 13, for I 
Ed. Siſt. That is true . T fpoke raſhly, ſiſter, in Wy" 
that: but it was a caſe, I confeſs, I do not know what 1Wike 
ſhould have done in it; I would not have borne it then. 1 
- Wid. That had been very diſobliging. El 
Eld. Siſt. I would have obliged him to have foteborns vis ſo de 
littie idolatrous tricks then, and uſed them on other occaſions, him 
Wid. That had been to deſire lum not to be-a Roman C V 
tholic. Why, in foreign countries, that are Popiſh, as I under. {ſhe d. 
ſtand, thev never go by a croſs, whether it be on the road, orden 


on any building, bur what they pull off their hats. delt 
- Fa, So they do my dear, and often kneel down, gay the f 
be in the dirt, and ſay over their pravers. E 


Wid. It is impoffible to tell you how many attacks I had N 
No. that kind when J wore this jewel. 

Fa. I do not doubt of it, eſpeeially if he brought any 
ſtrangers into the room: How did you do, child, when the 
Venetian ambaflador dined. at Nan. houſe? bony you it on 
then PL dp 

Wid. Yes, "IN my fpoule defired me to o pyr it on, and 

could not well deny him: but I did not know how to behave; 
for the ambaſſador and all his retinue paid ſo many bows and 
homes to me, or to the croſs, that I ſcarce knew what to dd 
with myſelf, nor was. I able to diſtinguiſh their good manners 
from their religion; and it was well J "did. not then underſtand 
Italian; for, as my dear told me aſterwards, they ſaid a great 
many religious things that would have given me-offenice.  * 

Fa. Thoſe things are ſo frequent in Italy, that the Pro. 

teſtant ladies take no notice of them, andoyet they. al wear 
croſſes, but ſometimes put them out of fight; :: 8 
Wid. I did fo afterwards; I lengthened the ſtrivg it hu 
th ſo that it en * little. n e any 
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t went within my. ſtays it would hurt me: nor was it much 
odds to him; for if he ſaw the ſtring, he knew the croſs was 
dere, and it was all one. 
e: 1 Yo. Siſt. Did he uſe any ceremony to it after the firſt time: 
been Wid. Always when he firſt came into any room where 1 
was, he was ſure to give me his knee with his bow, and iſs 
ture the croſs as well as his wife. | 
ins. £16. Sift. I ſhould never have borne it. | 
% Wi. You could never have reſiſted it any more than I, 
or 1 did what I could; but his anſwer was clear: My dear, 
. in Ways he, take no notice of me, let my civilities be to you: 
at I: — them all to yourſelf; I cannot ſhow you too much re- 
—_ Wc; believe it is all your own, and be eaſy with me. I 

Ad. Sift. How could ke bid you believe what you knew 
» his Mito be otherwiſe ? Why did you not leave | it off, and reproach 
on; him with the difference? 

Ca WW Wid. Dear fiſter, I did fo ne but then 

der. be doubled his ceremonies, and told me I only mortified him 

, or ben by obliging him to reverence the place where once the 
dleſſed figure had been lodged, as the holy pilgrims worſhipped : 

h it the ſepulchre. | 

Aud. Sid. He was 100 hard for you every way, fifter, 

had ll Wid. Ay, and would have been too hard for eas if 
you had had him. 

Eid. Sift. It is my mercy that 1 had Mow wee, 

Wid. Well, it was my mercy too, that as 1 had him I had 
kis inconvenience with the unhappy circumſtance than I 
muſt have had perhaps with any other man of his principles 
in the world, 

Eld. Siſt. That's true; only this I muſt add, viz. that thoſe 
Ming ways wud: certainly firſt or laſt have brought you 
dd io Po 
ners Wid. I hope net, fiſter; dut I cannot fay, when 1 ſeri- | 
and {MWvily reflect on it, how far I might have been left. 
reat Wl Fa. My dear, let me aſk you a queſtion or two about that: 
know the firſt method they take in ſuch caſes, is to let yu 
de that you hawe been miſtaken in your notions about Po- 
pery ; that the Gifference is not ſo great as has been ſuggeſted 
o you; that we are all Chriſtians; that we worſhip the fame 
od, believe the ſame creed, expect eternal life by the merits 
of time: n d the ey and by dl this method they 
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bring us at firſt not to have ſuch frightful ideas of the Roman told 


Catholic religion as we had before. gueſ 
Wid. That is true; and this I bad frequienty i in diſcourk Wh 
and I confeſs ſuch diſcounie had ſome effect on me. are 


Yo. Siit. It leſſened the averſion you had to them no doubt, ©" 

Wid: It is true, they became not fo frightful to me as be . 
we; but they had another argument which. my dear often nior 
FX} to me, and it was this: My dear, ſays he, all your dyn er 
divines, and all that have written on theſc ſubjects, own that e 
a Papiſt, as you call us, may be ſaved; that it is poſſible for ae 
us to go to heaven. Our church have no room to believe o li 
of the Proteſtants why, if you may 90 to hawen urg us 
ſhould you not join with us? 
7 Eld. * I know not what anſwer 1 movi have given t 


Wid. I know not 5 — your ad er 850 Wees been, but light 
III tell you what mine was: I told him I did not know buti thal 
might be ſo; and I was willing to have as much charity a» i e 
had affection for him: But as for myſelf, I was ſure I cout 
not go to heaven that ways. becauſe I muſt act againſt n dea 
" own light. cer 
V0. Sift, That vas the true anſwer indeed: What coulab ten 
ſay to it?, „ tan 
Wid. Then he told me, he would pray for me that l might © 
be farther enlightened ; and he did not doubt but to prevail: the 
I thanked him, aud told him I would do the ſame for him © 
and that though perhaps it might not be with ſo ſtrong a faith An 
I was ſure it would be with as earneſt a deſire. bi 
Yo. Siſt. Well you ſtood your ground nobly, ſiſter; but i Ge 
is a mercy to you that your perſeverance was tried no farther; 2! 
it is a dreadful thing to have ſo dangerous an enemy ſo ne oy 
ORE tec 
Wid. It is true, there lay my danger; for I muſt o er 
words ſpoken with fo much tenderneſs have a ſingular effect lit 
and fink. deeper on the mind than others, elpromlly There the he 
x affeRion is ſo mutual as it was-with us. 2 
Eld. Siſt, Why, liter, do you think in tim Bis“ 1 PO 
and his affectionate way of ny v0 : onkd } ba PA 
abated? „ PY 
-- Wid. 1 often heard i it; but indes never; Fn it; ſome 5 

2 


times I a nen that I feared ie Fad. one day 
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told him, that if J did not turn I was afraid he would. He 
gueſſed what I meant, but would have me explain myſelf: 
Why, my dear, ſays I, when I reflect w hat your thoughts 
ae about Proteſtants, that they are out of the pale of the 
church, and in a condition that they cannot be ſaved, I can- 
not but apprehend, that if I do not come over to vour opi- 
nion your love to me will abate, and at laſt turn into a ſtated 
averſion and hatred! How can you love an object which 
you think God hates? My. dear, fays he, taking me very 
ffectionately in his arms, I will prevent all your fears, by 
telling you, that were what you mention poſſible, it could 
not be till I utterly deſpaired of your ever being brought over 
to the church, and J ſhall never be brought to believe but 
God will open your eyes firſt or laſt ; and beſides, my earneſt 
defire to perſuade you, and win yon to embrace the true re- 
ligion, will teach me to do it by all the tenderneſs and love 
that it is poſſible for me to ſhew you; for to be unkind to 
vou would be the way to drive you farther off: But, be it as 
it will, I can never abate my affection to you. And my 
dear, ſays he, (with the moſt obliging, paſſionate air of con- 
cern that it was poſſible to ſhew,) that I hope to love you 
tenderly and violently, is not the way to keep you at a diſ- 
tance from the church, but rather to draw you, to engage 


the virtues of a Chriſtian, are to-be found among us, and not - 


And when he had ſaid this, holding me ſtili in his arms, he 
kiſſed me ſeveral times, and went on: My dear, ſays he, let 
God alone change your heart his own way; I'll never take 
any method but that of loving you ſincerely and moſt paſſion- 
ately while I live, and praying for you even after Iam in 
heaven. While he faid this, I ſaw ſuch an inexpreſſible 
tenderneſs in his countenance, and every word came from 
him with ſuch paſſion, that I could not hold from tears: but 


he had not.done with me. yet; for, while he held me in one 


arm, he put his other in his pocket, and. taking out his 
pocket bock, he bid me open it, and there dropt out a looſe 
paper doubles 5 pretty thick, which I took up, and went to 
put it in again, Take that paper, my dear, fays. he, and put 
typ; youthall have a pledge for the continuance of my 
> you whether you e Wr, we or no. 1 


you, and let you ſee that peace, love, joy, charity and al! 


that we are furies and tyrants, as we have been repreſented. 


anz enough to recommend him, not to the affection, but even 
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opened it, dut conld read very little of it, for J had but newly Bi - ? 
begun to learn Italian. What is it, my dear? faid I. Tt, v 
ſaid he, an aſſignment on the bank of Genoa for 2000 ducar, in t. 
a-year, and it ſhall be made over to your father in truſt for Ml thin 
you, and to whoever you will beſtow it after ou. hun 

Eld. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, I would never tell this ſtory to any tren 
Proteſtant lady that was in the leaſt danger of marrying 4 Fi 


Roman. he ſ 
Fa. Why, child, if her ſtory de told with it, I think i E 
may be told to advantage. men 


Eld. Siſt. It may teach them indeed to pray, Lead us not rate 
into temptation. Well, ſiſter, I muſt repeat what I ſaid be. * 
fore to you though it docs grieve you; tis your great mercy il tuo; 


that he is dead. creal 

Wid. O do not ſpeak ſuch a word, fiſter, it wounds my ine. 
very ſoul. abur 
Ed. Sift. Pray, anſwer me this ſhort 2 then: bit 
Would you marry ſuch auother Papiſt? forw 


Wid. There's not ſuch another upon earth, ſiſter; and be. WM love 
ſides, how can you name the word? that's the unkindeſt ve! 
thing you could think of; I muſt break off the diſcourſe. 
Eld. Siſt. Do not call it unkind; I do not mean it the way 
you take it: Suppoſe things at the remoteſt diſtance yon can, 
+ or ſuppoſe it to be any other body's caſe, would. you adviſe 
any other perſon that had ſuch an offer, I tay, would po 
_ adviſe them to marry ſuch another?  _ 
© Wid. No, fiſter, not to be a princeſs. * as 
Eid. Sift. I am anſwered; and I muſt own I n take 
them for diſtracted if they did. 
Wid. Ualeſs the lady refolved to turn Papiſt; oh if that 
the would do beſt to 80 ic beforehand, opealy and avowedly, 
that ſhe might not be under the reflection of doing it on 3 
worle account, viz. by compulſion... 
Yo. Siſt. But after yon had ſaid * many ; things of him that 


to the admiration of any one, what can you ſay to perſuade 
any young woman not. to think that you were very happy in 
him, and that conſequently they would be beige: . ſuch 
another. 9 — 

Wid. O filter! do not fuggeſt that 1 u was happy. with kim; 
1 had as few. happy hours as it was 3 far 9 to havt 
that ever . a | huſband. | 


We Bo 

vo. Siſt. How can you convince any one of that? 

Wid. Why, fiſter it is plain to any one that knows where- 
iu the happineſs of life conſiſts. It is true, I wanted no- 
thing; I lived in the abundance of all things; I had the beſt 
hymoured huſband on earth, and one that loved me to an ex- 
teme; which, had not our cafe indeed called for ſo much 
affetion another way, would have been a ſin; for, in a word, 
te ſummed up all his earthly felicity in his wife. 

- Eld. Siſt. If you were to give that account to the gentle. 
men of this age, they would ſay you were writing the cha- 
rater of a fool. | 

Wid. It is no matter for that; it was his mercy and mine 
too; for if it had been otherwiſe we had been the miſerableſt 
creatures alive; it was bad enough as it was; and all that 
my knew him will grant that he was no fool. Why, ſiſter, if his 
| abundant affection had not cloſed every debate with kindneſs, 
en: WM whither muſt we have run? If he had not checked all the 

forwardneſs of his religious zeal.for converting me by his 
be. love to me, to what ſeverity in our mutual repreaches would 
delt I ve have gone on? In a word, ſiſter, I muſt bave turned, or 

been turned out of doors; 1 muſt have been a Papiſt, or we 
way N muſt have parted. 
can, WF Yo. Siſt. Why, ſiſter, you kak there's Mr p —— and 
viſe lis wife are in the very ſame ny and yet they __ well 
you {Wlewough. - 

Wid. Dear age, how can you name them? He is a ; Bac 
rſt, and the is à Proteſtant; and when the name is taken 
away it is hard to tell whether either of them have any reli- 
yon or no, nor do they care one farthing which way either 
goes: People that can live eaſy without religion may live 
aſy without any religion ; ö that i is not the caſe we are ſpeak- 
1g of, j 
Ed. Siſt. There is differvide Wee L Senkel N 
Wid. But if, ſiſter, 2 religious life be the only hewen 
pon earth, as we have been taught to delie ve, tell me, if you | 
repreſent. fuch a caſe to yourſelf, what muſt it be for two to 
Ive together, Who place their happineſs really f in, fuch a hfe 0 
s we call. religions, but differ ſo extremely abaut what reli- 
ion to build it upon; that agree in the general, but not in 
e particulara: tliat aim matazlly at the end, viz, going to 
. but turn dack to back as to IE: way thithe Can a”; 
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religious life be Snag between ſuch as theſe! and if not, 


then they are mutually deprived of that heaven upon earth 


which, as you and I agree, is alone to be found in a religious 
lite. 

Eld. Siſt. That is true; but then in ew. a caſe the Enjoy. 
ment muſt be reſerved and fingular, and a woman muſt keep 
ker religion to herſelf. 

Wid. But you will allow hs then to * N at once 
of all ſocial religion, of all family religion, and by conſe. 
quence of all the comfort of a religious huſband... 

_ Eld. Siſt. Nay, that is true: and I am not ſpeaking for it, 


but aſking your experience, whether with ſo tender a huſband 


as you had, it might not be otherwiſe ? 

Wid. Dear ger, his tenderneſs, as I ſaid before, v was my 
great mercy, as it made him bear with my obſtinacy, as he 
called it; had he had the ſame tenderneſs, and been indif. 
ferent in his principles, I might have turned him; but had he 
wanted that tenderneſs, and. yet been as zealous in his reli. 
gion as he was, be muſt have turned me, or J mult have lived 

a dreadful life with him. 

Yo. Siſt. I find he was a mighty FX 18 man in his way, 

Wid. To the greateſt degree a e devout, and very 
ſerious, I aſſure you 

To. Siſt. Well, though he was miſtaken i in his principle 


yet he was the more ſober, the more honeſt, and every way 


"y better prepared to be a good man. 

Wid. His devotion made him, without doubt, the better 
man: but if! it had not been for the reſtraints of his AID 
it dead cer tainly made him the worſe huſpand. 

Yo. Siſt. So that, in this queſtion of marrying a man of: 


different opinion in religion,) you ſuppoſe, that the more de- 


vout and ſerious the perſon is in his way the worſe huſband, 
 Wid. Without, queſtion it is ſo: The zeal in their own 


opinions makes them alw avs, uneaſy and impatient with their 


wives, teazing and baiting them. with impertinent diſputes 


and even driving them by force of reſtleſs importunitis 


(which, by the way, is 11 0 worlt ſort of Hajfecuneen) into 2 


n lence... "Wy 


5 "agree ans vou in that part : But, 6 <p you 


Yo. Sift. 


5 that even! when your hutband's def was your e 
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from theſe importunities, you were yet unhappy, and could 
not be able to lead a religious life. 

Wid. No, ſiſter, I did not ſay ſo; I ſaid we could not 
have a religious family; all ſocial religion was loſt: mutual 
help and aſſiſtance in religion was wanting ; public worſhip- 
ping God in the family as a houſe could not be ſet up; edu- 
cation and inſtruction of children was all deſtroyed; example 


ligon but what was merely perſonal aud retired. 

Aunt. There indeed you are right, niece. 

Wid. I aſſure you, Madam, from my experience, that 
next to the having the huſband and wife be religious, or at 
my leaſt religiouſly juclined, they that would have a religious 


be family ſhould take as much Care as PRO to have religious 


dif. ſervants, 


| be Aunt. I agree with you in that, my dear, with all my 
eli. heart. 


ved Wid. It is impoſſible to preſerve the neceſſary rules of a 


religious family without it, or to have a due regard ſhewn to 


1 the orders which muſt be given on that account. 
very Aunt. Nay, child; I 90 farther than that; I inſiſt that our 


ſervants ought to be fo Choſen as to be of the ſame opinions 


ples, too in religion as ourfelves. 
way Wid. "x have not ſo much conſidered that part indeed ; 
but J believe, Madam, the reaſons for it are very ood. 


etter Aunt. I have a 8 dealt to Fay to that from my own ex- 


tion, Wl perience. 

Eld. Sift. And ſo tape T too, Madam, from what I late 
of fen in ſome families of my acquaintance. 
e de-. Wid. J have ſeen enough of it in my little ly, to make 
nd. me reſolve, that, while I have a family, and can keep any 


own frrvants, IT will entertain none but ſuch as worſhip God the 
their fame way as I worſhip him. 


utes, Eld: Sift. And did ſo before you took So I hops 7 


nities mean fo, ſiſter. 
no a Wid. Yes indeed; I do mean fo. 90. * 
3 I muſt put in an exception, Hiece, the 
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to ſervants and inferiors all ſpoiled ; nothing could be of re- 


F poor ignorant creatures that may come into a family un- > 
pke, and are willing to be ioſtructe in khings that are 1 
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Wid. I know not what to ſay to that part, becauſe I an WI ne: 
but ill qualified for a ſchoolmiſtreſs. he 
Aunt. Well, we will diſcourſe of 55 by itſelf, niece, for I la 


J have a great deal to ſay upon that ſubject. Ch 
Wid. With all my heart, Madam. | vo 
Aunt. But in the mean time, child, let us go now where Wl tole 

we left off. | all; 


Wid. There was as much religion in our houſe as it was il tol- 
poſſible there ſhould be in our circumſtances ; for both of uu wo 
deſired it in general, and purſued it in particular, only we it; 
could not join in the manner; and it was a perfect ſcene of i the 
confuſion to ſee how religion was carried on among us; the Wl par 
ſervants were ſome Papi if ts, ſome Proteſtants, ſoine Pagans; wer 
for we had three Eaſt Indian blacks and one negro among our Wl ve 
people. The Chriſtian ſervants were every now and then I cy 
together by the ears, about perſuading the negro to turn i be 
Chriſtian, and be baptiſed, but could not bear to think what | bis! 
| fort of Chriſtian the poor creature ſhould be; one of our V 
men, an Italian, would bave him to be Papiſt, and the .other il beg 
would have him to be a Proteſtant ; and the poor negro wu N 
ſo confounded between them that he could not tell what to : 
do. The negro was a ſenfible inquifitive fellow, and had, dy bo! 
mere afking queſtions on both fides, gotten a great deal oi N 
knowledge of religion; but was m ſtopt in his ſearch i © 
after farther particulars by the impertinent quarrels of thoſe N 
ſervants who pretended to inſtruct him: both told him he 82: 7 
muſt believe a God, a future ſtate, a heaven, a hell, a reſurtec · [1 
tion to life or death, and. that he muſt be ſaved by a Re. i he 
deemer. They agreed exactly in their deſcription of tte anf 
joys of eternal life, the torments of hell, and particularly they ot t 
had joined in giving the poor negro a frightful apprehenſion M 
of hell, as the reward of his doing wickedly, and of the devil lat. 
as a tempter, an enemy, and tormentor; ſo that the poor fel. Wha 
low-would pray to God very heartily to fave him from hell, Wl Ne 
and to keep him from the devil. 

But when theſe poor ignorant fellows began to iur. Ne 
d how to worſhip God, and who to look to as his Re- | 
deemer and Saviour, to talk to him about reading the Scrip 
tures, andiſuch things, they fell ont to the laſt degree; the 
| | Fat footman told the Itaban he was an idolater, and that 
Was worte | than” "a en that e N 5 the poor 


E 

negro was called) was as good a Chriſtian as he; for though. 
he did not worſhip in the name of Chriſt, yet as he (the 
lalian footman) worſhipped; a piece of wood for a Saviour, 
Chriſt would. not accept him; and it was as bad as Negum's 
-worſhipping#a hobgoblin, or any thing elſe. The Italian 
told him he was a heretic, and his religion was no religion at 
all; that he was an enemy to God and to the church; aud 
told Negum, that if he believed what that fellow ſaid, the devil 
would take him away alive. They bad many quarrels about 
it; but one day above the reſt they came to that height that 
they fell to fighting. It ſeems the reſt of the ſervants had 
parted chem before their maſter or. I heard of it; but as we 
ns; WI vere both walking together in the evening. in our garden, 
our we by mere chance ſaw the negro in the kitchen garden 
hen crying: His maſter ſaw him firſt, and called him to us; and 
urn the fellow came with a book in his hand, but terribly afraid. 
that bis maſter ſhould be angry. 
our What is the matter, Negum? ſays-his maſter; and ſo they 
ther 95 to talk. RN 
Wy Neg. No muche matter, no muche. f WEE 
it to Ma. Why, you were crying, Negum: Wbat did you. cry. 
by bout? has any body beat you: v7 | 
1] of Neg. No muche cry, no beate me 
arch i Fla. What then, Negum? what book have you got bene . 
hoſe Neg. Indeede me no go away | kneels down,] Sir me 10 
a he go; me be a. Chriſtian, no indeede. 5 
rec The fellow, it dne was afraid bis maſtar ala think, 
Re. if ne turned Chriſtian, be would be baptiſed, and ſo think . 
the himſelf free; and he Nele dowu to his m, to date 
they not to be angry. 
aon Ma. Well, well thou thalt be a Chiriflian, Nitin if thor 
devil basta mind to it: God forbid any body ul hinder thes's | 
r fel. What book. is that? 75 
hell, il Neg: Bihle- book; me reade this book to be a Chri 

Ma.. Who gave- you that book to read 2 : 
Neg. Auguſtino. ; 5 ny 5 
Ma. Let me tee it. ¶ He looked in che book, pd Fat * . 
was an Italian miſſal or pfalter.] Ze 
Neg e have Heer Bible. book.” 1 e bool. 
too. 
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Ma. Lets fee that too. {His maſter looks 1 in that 10 and 
found it was an Engliſh Bible. ] 
Ma. Who gave you. this too? 
Neg. William. ., | 
Ma. Well, you underſtand the languages; read them bath ; 
But, poor fellow, thou haſt got but two ſorry teachers. 
[When he gave the book back to him, and bid him read 
Ro both, he turned to me; My dear, ſays. he, theſe fellows 
pretend to inſtruct this poor negro. in the Chriſtian religion, 
when they cannot agrze about it themſelves, I am ſure; 
Upon which Negum ARES his maſter a bow, and puts in 
his word.] 
Neg. No, indeede, they no agree; they kghte juſt now 
about teache me. 
Ma. Wiat, did they Gght ? 125 
Neg. Yes, indeede, they fighte juſt now ; they no teache 
me; one ſay, we go to the devil; the other ſay, me go to the 
gevil; they no teache me to go away from the devil; they 
make me no know what 1 do. 
Ma. Ard was that it you cried about, Negum ? 
Neg. Yes, indeede, me cry no to go to the devil; me 
8 would go away from the devil. 
Ma. You muſt pray to God to keep you from the devil. 
Neg. Yes, indeede, me do pray God keep away the devil, 
Ma. You muſt pray to God to teach you too. 
Neg. God teache me! No, Auguſtino teache me! = 
Wikner teac he me] God teache me, how that? 
+ [Here my ſpouſe found how the caſe ſtood, and turning t 
5 "06, My deer, fays he, theſe fellows quarrel continually about 
this poor man, and ſo in the end he will be brought rather 10 
abhor the Chriſtian religion in general than to turn Chriſtian 
at all, while one pulls him one wav, and one anather: now, 
what courſe muſt you and I take? I cannot pretend to cefire 
him to be made a Proteſtant; I am ſure you won't defire 
bim o be a Catholic; and fo the poor fellow muſt be loſt. 
I told him it was a critical caſe in which L knew not how to 
act; but as they were. his ſervants in particular, and what h 
-- brought his negro ont of Italy with him, I thought they w 
to be at his diſpoſal and di ection rather than mite. M 
dear, ſays he, there is nothing mine but what is vour's; de. 
Hort ai ic off tan dus lil har. ſhall I do? 1. e 


— 
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bled when he ſaid fo, for I was afraid ſome debate would fall 


in between us in conſequence of the caſe; however, I an- 
jwered him thus: My dear, you determined before for me 
what you might be ſure would be my thoughts; but what 
can I determine about your ſervants? Well, my dear, ſays 
be, I will do as Solomon did in the caſe ot dividing the child; 
] will ſhew you that I am the trueſt lover of his ſoul, I mean 
of us two; for rather than he ſhould not be taught to worſhip 
God at all, let him be taught the way of the country where 
we are; if we divide as our two men have done he wil not 
be taught at all. | 


Upon this principle he ated, ood conſented I ſhould act 


in it as ] ſaw cauſe; upon which | ſent the negro down to a 
country tenant we have in Eſſex upon pretence to learn to 
plough and ſow, and do country work, and there'I kept him 
near a twelvemonth; at the ſame time the farmer being a 
very ſober religious man, and having a hint from me what to 
do, this poor negro is become a very ſenſible religious fellow, 
has been baptiſed now two . ago, and 1 think verily is an 
excellent Chriſtian. ] 

Siſt. And did he run away, or claim his freedom open his 
being baptiſed. 


Wid. No, not he; but I gave him his freedom when bis 


maſter died, and gave him wages, and he is an nnn, 
ſervant, I afſure ou. 


Siſt. Vour huſband ſtrained a point of religion there, I 


aſſnre you. 

Wid. Why, you ſee what principle he did it from ; be aw 
the fellow was' in a Proteſtant country, and would either be a 
Proteſtant at laſt or nothing at all; and he rather choſe he 
fiould be a Proteſtant than remain a Heathen, or loſe all de- 


fire of being a Chriſtian ; for, ſays he, God can enlighten - 


tim farther by a miracle when he pleaſes; and he having 
been taught the general notions of religion, be would be the 


eaſier brought to embrace the true church; but 9 n. 


tinues a Heathen he will have no knowledpe at all. 


| Bd. Sift, I believe you would not have ſhewn 2 ame 2 


charity for his church. 


Wid. I confeſs I did not 8 . rd for the final 


of the poor negro as I think I ought to have done, or fo 


e dut had other * n 
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to take me up; however, ſiſter, to bring this back to the fig 
diſcourle, you ſee by this, how-fatal in a family difference gf 
principle is within the ſame houſe; and had he not been 
biaſſed with an extraordinary temper, as well as by an uncom. 
mon charity, we had betn the moſt miſerable conple upon 
earth; ſo that in fort there is not one part of a woman's life, 
in ſuch a circumſtance, that is not dreadfully embarraſſed, if 
* ſhe had any ſenſe of her own principles, or her huſband wy 
ſenſe of his. 

Yo. Siſt. But do you think then- that: there may be a caſe 
of ſome kind. or other in which a man and a woman may be. 
happy together, though there be a difference in opinion. 

Wid. No, indeed, IL do not think there is; J. do not think 
vou can name a ce in which it is poſſible to ſay with truth 
that they can be happy, that. is, that there is not ſome inter. 
ruption to their happineſs on that very account. 

To. Siſt. That is ſuppoſing them to be wes religiouſh; 
inclined. 

Wid. Nay, that need not be FE fo we go upon: 
our mother's principle :. that without a religious: family there 
can be no happineſs of life; if they are, as I ſaid. before, in. 
different about religion, then there is no happineſs. at all in 


our ſenſe of felicity; and, if they place their happineſs in pur- 


ſuing their duty, as every true Chriſtian muſt, there muſt be 
ſome of that happineſs wanting, where. they cannot worſfip 
God together, and go hand in hand to heaven. 


- Yo. Siſt. You know, fiſter, L was always of that mind; 


but I am exceedingly confirmed in it by your experience. 
Wid. You were happy. i in your early cleaving to this prin: 
ciple, and I miſerable-in neglecting it; may abe our n 
be directing to thoſe that come after us. 


Fa. Come, children, bleſſed be God for the « ende of 


both: Let us end this diſcourle, for. it makes me melancholy 


that have had a very unhwpy part in both your. caſes: in 


your's, my dear, {ſpeaking to the youngeſt}. I violently en- 
deavoured to force you to be miſerable; and in :your's my 
dear [ſpeaking to the other] I entirely omitted the concern 
J ought to have had © me to prevents your — * 
falf fo. . 

Siſt. Do not aflict yourſelf, Sir, about that. now; 5. be 
be God we have Wan et oer. . TD] CofE TO 
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Fa. But it does affiidt me for all that; und let all flahers 
learn from me how mueh it concerns them, if they wiſh well 
to their children, either to their fouls or bodies, to eftabliſh 
religious families in their poſterity, and to prevent their chil- 
dren marrying, if poſſible, either where there is no religion, 
or no agreement in opinion about it; for in eicher 28 * 
e e r 0. 
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PART ur. 


N PR a part of the laſt e we et the aunt, 5 
the widow fiſter, who-had married the Roman Catholic 

gentleman, entering upon a diſcourſe about the inconveniences 
of entertaining irreligious ſervants, and alſo of entertaining 
ſervants of differing perſuaſions and opinions in religion one 
with another, or of differing opiniqus from the families woke 
ſerved in. The ladies put off the diſcourſe of that affair 
another time, the aunt being gee to enter into à more 
particular converſation about it. This cauſed ſeveral very 
entertaining diſcourſes among them at ſeveral times; fome _ 
of which, I hope, may he uſeful to be made public for the 
direction of other families, and for the encouragement of all 
maſters and miſtreſſes of families who defire to promote good 
government and religious things among their children and 
fervants; and particularly in ſuch à time as this, when it is 
known that ſervants are leſs apt to ſubmit” to mi- regula- 
tions and good houſetiold government | than ever. 


The two ladies being at the aunt's houſe, which was a 


pſtead, as I have obſerved, their aunt bad a little ſquab- 
ch one 8 her maids upon = 2 occalion: The 
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maid had, it ſeems, been out in the afternoon of a Sabbath 
day, and ſtayed longer than the uſual time of being at church, 
and her lady, who otherwiſe had known nothing of it, hap. 
pened unJuckily for the wench, to be juſt in the way when 
ſhe came in, that is to ſay, the Indy chancing to- go down the 
| back-ſtairs, which was not ordinary for her to do, meets her 
maid dreſſed in her beſt cloaths, and juſt going up to vndref, 
herſelf, and this rencounter between the miſtreſs and the maid, 
produced the e W 


DIALOGUE I. 


Lady. A! Mary, not undreſſed yet! 
Mary, I ſhall be ready preſently, Madam. 

La. But how came you to be ſo fine at this time of day!! 
ſuppoſe you are but juſt come in, Mary ? 

Ma. Yes, Madam, I have been come in a good whil:, 

La. What do you call a good while, uy 

Ma. A great while, Madam. 

La. Muſt I not know how long, Mary? 
Ma. Ves, Madam, if you pleaſe; but you do not ſe to in. 
quire into ſuch trifles; I hope F have not been wanted. 
La. It would have been a trifle, Mary, if it had been of 
another day; but it being on the Sabbath-day, Mary, makes 
the caſe differ extremely. J hope you were at church, _— 

Ma. Yes, Madam, to be ſure. 

La. At our church, Mary * think 1 did not ſee you 
there. 

Ma. No, Madam, indeed 1 wes not there ; I hope it 1s all 
one if I was at another church? 

La. No, Mary, it is not all one, \ becadiſe F cannot be ſure 
that you were at church at all. 

Ma. You may take my. word, Madam, for that for once, 

i hope. 

La. I cannot fay, Marv, that i is not ſo 1230 to my ſatis. 
factjon to take your word for it as it won 10 have mow to lee 
you at eden my elf... — | 
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Ma. Jam ſorry, Madam, you ſhould be: uneaſy at thoſe 
bath things; I hope I do your buſineſs to your content ; and as to 
rch Wi going to church, I. hope I may be at liberty Io” 6 to what 
hap WW church I like veſt. | 
hen La. Why, yes, Mary, I am willing to "allo liberty of 
the conſcience, but then it is upon condition that it is really a 
her I conſcientious liberty; it is not my queſtion what church you 
fret go to, if J am fatisfied you were at church at all; but how 
nad ban I be ſure of that, Mary? 

Ma. It is not worth your inquiry, Madam; thoſe things 
xe trifles below a miſtreſs to trouble herſelf with. | 

La. No, Mary, you are much miſtaken. there: I think 1 
am obliged to inquire whether my ſervants go to church or. 
no; and how, they ſpend their time on Sabbath- days; beſides, 
Mary, it is a great while ſince church was done, and I find 
you are but juſt come home; I deſire to have ſome little ac- 
count where vou have been. 

Ma. I am not aſhamed to tell . I THR backs 8 ; 

f have been doing no harm; I have been taking a walk, Ma- 

dam ; 1 work hard enough all the week ; I think 1 nay take 
z little pleaſure on Sundays. 

La. Well, Mary, ſo you have been walking | in the fields, 
and taking youripleaſure to day. 

Ma. Yes, Madam, I hope there i is no offence in it; 1 think 
in- vou ſaid I have not been wanted. 
| La. Well, but Jud now you ſaid you had been at church, 

1 0! By Mary. * 
kes Ma. Why, that is true, Madam, I was at Highgate FE Vie + | 
ry ' Wi door, but I did not go in, that is true; I did not think you 
would have tronbled yourlelf 4 examine ſuch trifles To "ey 
you 8 particularly. J f 
La. You and I difer very much about the ibis itſelf; 8 
all I do not-think it is a trifling thing at all, Mary, whether my 
ſervants ſpend the Sabbath-day at church or in n their 
ſure pleaſure. a Iz =y 
Ma. 1 work very hard, Madam, all the week. . 
„ Li. What is that to keeping the Sabbath-day, Mary? - 

Ma. Why, Madam, ſure I may take a little pleaſure on 
be- Sundays; I have no ee I am furs cee N 
krvants, no time for diverftion. 3 
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La. Did 1 ever refuſe you, Mary, when you aſked me for 
a OT for yourſelf * . 
Ma. I nev Wendt pen mack with aki * 

"is I had rather you had, Mary, than take TOE time for 
3 But ſome time he bas ee for religion 
14. Religion ! 10 dean indeed, Madam, I do 8 trouble 
myſelf about religion, not I. | 

La. So I find, Mary, and I am forry for it, 

Ma. O Madam, you have religion enough for us all; ; what 
7 Ia Ds not make a jeſt of it, Mary, I am not jeſtng wi 


vou. 
e In. 1 ink you are, Madam, Shea you a talk to me of reli; 
Son; T do not underſtand it; what can I ſay to t? 
La. Vou can go to chuch, Mary, cannot + ap ? 
Ma. Yes, Madam, fo I do ſometimes.” / 
La. Aud do not you every Sunday? 1 554 an 
Ma. No indeed, Madam, not I; it is a folly to he 
La. Tam ſorry for it, Mary; I afſure you they that live 
: ak me fhall go to church every Sorting or I ſhall not * 
their ſervice. | . 
Ma. You never wade that. bargain, Madam, when vou 
Aera we 15 
„ell, Mary, the I bake! it Nom: -for they ſhall not 
- ſerve me all the week that make my work an excuſe for not 


l God on Sunday; I ſhould think it would. ing 2 


ourſg upon my work and upon my whole family, 
"a As you pleaſe for that, Madam. N 


"No, Mary, it mult be 43) on pleaſe, it fees; for yo 


E hw my conditions now; A 1 cont you will obſerve 
| them, or remove. +4 

tiere her miſtreſs left how fe ing ſhe begun to e little 
fancily, and ſhe * to vex herſelf, or pat Berka in 


1 any paſfion with her. 


Tube wench, a little Heated with the reproof her lady had 
given her, aid vened that ſhe was canghu>for the did not ex- 


pect to tee her miſtreſs on the back ſtairs, went up and un- 
dreſſed berſelf, and bearing another of the maids in the next 
R W er „„ 
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for fon, — heartily at her miſtreſs, and at religion, and at 
every thing that came in her way. The following diſcourſe 
will give ſome part of ther talk : She knocks at the door, and 
for Wl calls to her fellow ſervant thus: Betty, open the door, IL want 
on, W to ſpeak to you : So Betty let her in, and ſhe begins: 5 
Ma. I ſuppoſe you have heard what a lecture 1 have had, 
ble WI have you not, Betty? 
Bet. No, not I; who have you had a lecture fra ? _— 
Ma. Nay, nobody but my miſtreſs; I wonder what buſi- 
hat nefs ſhe had upon the back ſtairs. 
| Bet. Back itairs ! why, did you meet my miſtreſs 1 pen the 
ith back ſtairs? 
Ma. Ay, ay, I met her there, or ler the met me thaws: 
eli; as ill luck would have it; for I was but juſt come in, and 
was Coming up to undreſs me, but ſhe 8 me; I would 
I had been a mile off. 
Bet. Why, what did ſhe ſay to you ? was he angry? 
Ma. Ay, ay, angry! I never had ſuch a rattle Fan ber 
fince I came into the houſe, | 
live Bet. What was the matter? what was it for? 
fire Ma. For! for nothing, I think; but forſooth_ ſhe would 
| needs know where I-had been, md whether I had been at 
vou Wl church or no: What has ſhe to do with it week I go to 
church or no? it is nothing to her, 8 
not Bet. O that was only becauſe you was juſt come in, 1 it +2238 
not I vas fo long paſt ebene time, I ſuppoſe that made her dul. N 
ng a pect you. 3 
Ma. Suſpect me! what do you mean by that? 1 a0 . 
ling to be ſuſpected, not J. '-... 
you Bet. I do not ſay you do; fy that made ber ſuſpes you. - 
erve WM had not been at church. .-»- a 
Ma. Well, ſhe need not thovble- her head with her tlie? 3 ld 
little MI cions of me: I told her J had nat been at church, I told der 
if in had been to take a walk with a friend as far as Highgate. | 
| Bet. Did you? that is more than I dare do; "it I make a 
bad I ip now and then, I am in ſuch a hurry to get back Juſt'as, 
 ex- church is done, that it takes away the Pete of z 3 
un- Ma. 1 no not trouble my head with it, if 1 have a mind 1 
next Ito take a walk, as long as ſhe does not want me, what need 5 
pal. de trouble berſelf? 1 kunt not Bee much afraid of her, not 
bh V as 958 5 on n and my work | is + done oo. 
T 
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bas ſhe to do with what religion I am of, or whether I have 
et- No, Mary, I cannot go that length neither; I think 
therefore if I do make a breach ſometimes, I always doi it ſo 


' as not to be found out; and I have had ſuch good luck that 
my miſtreſs has not caught me yet. 


„ 

Bet. But then J can aſſure you my miſtreſs ood you wil Ml 
not agree long together ; for W4 ſhe knows it the will not keep i th: 
you an hour. 

Ma. Nay, he may do as the will for that; I told her 
plainly where I went, and that I „ ſhe had nothing to 
do with it. 

Bet. Did you ſo, Mary: 7 then I ſuppoſe ſhe told you her 
mind. 

Ma. Ay, ay, and told her my mind too; I will not be tied 
up to her religious trumpery, not I; if I do her work, what 


any religion or no ? it is no buſineſs of her” S. 


my miſtreſs may concern herſelf with that; for if ſhe is religious 
Herſelf, ſhe may deſire to have her ſervants be ſo too; and 


Ma. Well, ſhe caught me; and if it be a fine day next 


Sunday, ſhe ſhall catch me again if ſhe has a mind to it; I . 
won't be tied to go to church but when J pleaſe: I love ll. ¶ can 
berty: Beſides, this is about religion, Betty, and ſo tis liderty B 
of conſcience, Betty. no! 
Bet. You are witty upon it, Mary: Pray what do you cal  t 
Merry of conſcience? 20A) 


Ma. What? that I-ſhould have liberty to go to church, M 
or not go to church, as I think fit, and when 1 e is not me 
hat liberty of confrience 5 B. 


Bet. No, Mary, J think that is liberty . ene lady, 


for 'tis a liberty in what we ſhould not do; that can never be acco 


Udberty of conſcience; Mary. M 


Ma. Well, well; then let it be liberty without conſcience; WM time 
tis the liberty I love; and I ſee no harm in it: Why, you that. 
acknow ledge you do ſo yourſelf, don't you ? Be 

Bet. That's true, ſo I do ſometimes ; but J cannot ſay ti ſhe t. 
as it ſhould be; I cannot fay as you do, that there is no barn other 
in it; tis a fault; I know that; and I don't do it very often; and M. 
nen T do, as I told you, 1 take care not to have it known. ſo fl, 

Ma. Very well, then you are worſe than I, for yot-belic«Wreiipi 
it is a fault, and yet you do it: Now, I don't 1 it 15 the © 
fault at all; i & did, it __ be I mou noo it. Wreadi: 


(as þ 


will Bet. I don't believe yon can fay with a ſafe conſcience, 

keep Wl that there is no harm in ir you only are hardened a little 
more than T. 

her Ma. It may be ſo; * you are even with me; for anght 


go 1 fee, that's all the difference between ns. 
Bet. Truly, Mary, your reproof is bitter, but nent it is 
her Ml too true; and I ſhall learn ſo much from vou, that I ſhall 
take more care how I do again what my own conſcience 
tied WM convinces me is a fault. 
what Ma. Well, and I may go on, becauſe I have more impu- 
have WW dence than vou; J ſuppoſe that's what you mean. 5 
Bet, I do not ſay fo; I believe you know 'tis a fault as 
hink Wil well as I do, but you are a little more uſed to thoſe things it 
ous may be than I have been. 
and Wl Ma. I am as I was bred, and ſo it may be are you; I was 
it ſo Bi never taught to lay much ſtreſs upon theſe things, and ſo 1 
that I never trouble myſelf about them. 

Bet. Well, Mary, I am glad you think 1 * been taugt 
next better. | 
t; I Ma. Why, as well as you have been tanght, I find you 
e li. ¶ can take a walk in the fields on Sundays as well as J. 
erty Bet. But I tell you again, I don't do it, and think there's 

no harm in it, as you do; and I think you have touched me 
cal o home with your reproof, that I reſolve never to do 105 . 
again while I live. iT 
ch Ma. But what's all this to my miſtreſs and 2 What has 
not me to do with it. 6 

Bet. Why, Mary, my miſtreſs i is a very. pions, N * 
nce; Wl lady, and ſhe thinks herſelf dound to call her ſervants to an 
r be account how they ſpend their time. ; 

Ma. Ay, ſo ſhe may for all the week days; for that's "YER 
nce; = but Sunday i is my own; fhe has een to do with 
youll that. 

Bet. I afſure you my miſtreſs will not allow that dolce; : 
ſhe thinks ſhe has as much to do with you on Se as any 
other day. 

Ma. You talk of my miſtreſs. being a refigiani Layks "oy | 
ſo he may for aught I know: and I thirik we have ſo much | 
religion at home we need not go abroad for it. Does not 
the chaplain teaze-us twice a day with his'long prayrs, and 
. of £253; WR I am ſure he bas. made me * my 
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buſineſs many times to come in to prayers; but I give them 

the ſlip ſome times, and if I did not they would have _ 

a good diſh of meat ſpoiled, ſo they would. 

Bet. You are a merry girl, Mary, when you talk of- en 

Ma. Nay, I don't underſtand it; I know nothing of the 
matter; I come to do my buſineſs and mind the kitchen; if 
their dinners are not well diſhed up, tlezy may find fault, and 
I ſhould take ſome care to mend it; but to talk to me about 
religion, tis time my hereaſter, let them let me alone to 
myſelf. 

Bet. But my miſtreſs will ſatisfy you that ſhe is obliged, 
while ſhe keeps you for a ſervant, to ſee that you ſerve God 
as well as you ſerve her. 

Ma. O dear! let them ſerve God ne better firſt; I 
don't ſee that any of them have any more regard to their 
Prayers and their chapters than I have that ſtay away, hut 
only. for form ſake, and it may be for credit of employing 2 
chaplain. 

Bet. Nay, do not fy ſo neither; I can aſſure you my mil. 
treſs is a very pious religious lady, and vou cannot ſay other. 
wiſe, I am ſure; and ſo are e all the young ladies too, they are 

ke Dee. 

Ma. Tt may be "I and vet I have ſeen them all aſleep at 


: _ prayers many a time, when I am ſure they had not ſo much 


more need to be fleepy than I had that work hard, nor ſo 
much neither. 


Bet. Sometimes they may by heavy, but that is not often; 
and 1 * you cannot ſay they were ever all aſleep to. 
gether... 

Ma. 'Tis no matter for that, they do the . at church; 
and pray, what is the difference between my going into the 


1 fields to take my pleaſure on Sundays, and their going to 


Church to take their eaſe ? between my waſhing my diſhes, 


While the . is at prayers, and their being faſt Keep at 


ers? | 
Ber. Why, Moll, thou art very malicious to take notice of 
ſuch things; and they are faults to be ſure; but there is a pang 
difference in them tov. . 
Ma. As how, pray? ERIE 
Bet. Why thus; that though: they may rinks drop 
aſleep, tis not always; and they do it but wa nh] "Uo it 


. 


ſeems, make the other a practice, and do it always: Then if 


. they do ſleep ſometimes at church or at prayers, they don't 

7 pretend to ſay there is no harm in it, they muſt acknowledge 
"RY that they ought not to do ſo; but you have the impudence to 
the fy, when you ipend your time in the fields, or perhaps worſe, 

if there is no harm in it. Now, there's a great deal of diffe- 
ng rence between doing a thing which they acknowledge to be 
out vrong, and doing what is really wrong, and 1 it : as if 
to MY if was right. 


Ma. Well, let t them do what they will, and let me do what 
* Iwill; I don't n with them, let them let me alone, can't 
| they ? 7 

Bet. But it may be my miſtreſs thinks the ought to govern 
51 her ſervants in religious things as well as in her houſe affairs. 


* will, I will have my own way, I ſhall mind "— they 125 
84 Bet. That's none of wo buſineſs, Mary, you m bay do 25 


i, WW jou will. 
Ma No; and 'tis none of her buſineſs neither. I in 


hs Bet. I can't ſay that, Mary; I think if you were a miſtreſs, 

and kept a great many ſervants, as our miſtreſs does, you 

at vould talk otherwiſe, and do otherwiſe too, or elſe yoo i 
ich bon have a houſe full of whores and rogues. | 1 80 

fs Ma. I don't know what I would do then, nor do I trou- 

ble my head with it; for I am never like to be tried with it; 

en: but if I was a houſekeeper, and kept maids, I would take 

to. Nare they ſhould do my buſineſs, and that would keep them 

om making ſuch a diforderly houſe as you ſpeak of : 88 for 

fit tier religion I ſhould not trouble myſelf about it. * 


afure you, if 1 were a miſtreſs. 


Ma. Why, let her think what ſhe will, and do what ſhe 


Bet. Well, but I would trouble myſelf about that too, 1. EE 


5. Ma. Why, what would you do? 

) at Bet. Why, if I had a chaplain or a huſband that kept up. 
good orders in his houſe, I would take care my ſervants 

of ould always attend at prayers, and on Sundays I would 

„at ate care they ſhouid all go to church, and conie N | 


ben church was done. 
Ma., Lou would J. And if I was your ard; YOU  wouls: 


rop! 67 en in to wy prayers every oi: and "On 
; mA P 3 5 
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Bet. Yes I would, or you ſhould not live with me. 
Ma. Weil, and if did come in, I ſhould only laugh at 
vou all waen 1 did, and make a jeſt of your chaplain or your 
huſband, and ſo an other ſervants too; don't you ſee we 
do ſo here ? an't we always making a ſport of our poor dull 
thing called a chaplain ? 
Bet. Yes, I can't ſay but I ſee it; but I never join with bu 
yon in it; for I think there's vo jeſt at all in it: And as for 


the poor good man himſelf, I know he ſees i Nt and 'tis a great if 
trouble and diſcouragement to him. | va 
Ma. Why, what is ſuch a fellow good for but to be gamed we 
and made ſport with? does he think we take him for any the 
thing but a religious Merry-Andrew ? ho 
Bet. You muſt think however my miſtreſs takes him other. | 
wiſe, and thinks it her duty to keep him, and to have good m 
orders in her houſe; and it does not become us that are ſer- 0] 
vants to mock at ſuch things: No maſter or miſtroſs that i ? 
knew their ſervants mocked at God's worſhip in their houſe at 
E e to keep tlioſe ſervants an hour longer in their families. tl 
Ma. And you would make me come to renne if I was 0 
your cook, would you Betty * b 
Bet. Nu, I don't ſay I would make you go to church; 
$25 Þut you ſhould either go to God's worſhip, or go about your b 
L 


| buſineſs. 
Ma. Well, but what if I were a Diſſenter, and did not 
I Uke your way, or did not care to go to your church? or what 
if you were a Diſſenter, and 1 * not like to go to the meet 
© ing-houſe? 
Bet. Why, truly, Mary, in —— I ſay if that were the 
| poal caſe, 1 would not conſtrain you, provided J was fatis 
ed you went out ' ſomewhere; bu. your diſpute with ny 
mliſtreſs is between going ſomewhere and nowhere; not be- 
© tween ſerving God in this manner or that manner, but be- 
= tween ferving God ſomeway or .ather, and ſerving him no 
Way at all; and that. alters the caſe wightily. | 
Ma. But as to the matter of coming to prayers at home, 
5 * would be the ſame thing; far if I were a Church- woman, 
and my miſtreſs a Diſſenter, or I a Diſſenter and. my miſtre 
of the church, a Quaker, and my miſtreſs a Roman Catholic, 
or my miſtreſs a Quaker, aud I a Catholic, it. would be al 
the ſame thing; thers would be the lame GENE 
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tempt of what was done in the houſe; I ſhould no more like 
the croſſes and the maſſes of the Papiſts, the yea and nay of 
the Quakers, and reading prayers of the Church, or extem- 
pore prayers of the Prefbyterians, if 1 was of the other opi- 
nion, than I now like any of them, while I declare I under- 
ſtand none of them ; and ſo all their family doings would be 
but a jeſt to me, and I'll make a jeſt of them. 

Bet. Why this is too true ; and therefore I muſt own, that 


if I were a miſtreſs of a houſe, I would always have my fſer- 


vants go to the fame place to ſerve God as I did myſelf, or I 
would not keep them; whether | went to the church, or to 
the mecting-houſe; to the Quaker's meeting, or to the Maſs 
houſe. 

Ma. And what would you be the better? they would but 
make a jeſt of you ſtill; they would be not the more of your 
opinion for forcing them to go where you went. 


Bet. You miſtake me much; I mean, they ſhould be ſuch 


as by choice went to worſhip ſo before they came to me, and 
that declared their opinion to be ſo when I hired them. For 
otherwiſe, I grant, that compelling them afterwards would 
be nothing at all, or perhaps worſe than the other. 


Ma. And what if an honeſt plain wench like me came to 


be hired, that knows nothing at all of religion, and troubled 
not herſelf about it ? 


Bet. Why, ſuch a one, when I aſked her hat ſhe went 


to this or that place, would ſay yes to any of them, as 1 hap- 
pened to be myſelf, and ſo I might be deceived. _ 

Ma. Well, and what would you do then when you found 
her out, and met her 'onithe back main, Hells as my miſtreſs 
bas done by me? 

Bet. Why, I ſhould do juſt as my | miſtreſs has done with 
you, inquire about it, and when I found you a reprobate 
profane wench, and a ſaucy one too, as it ſeems you acknow- 
ledge you have ſhewn yourſelf to-day, I ſhould cen give you 
warning to mend your manners, or provide yourkelf, as it 
 feems my miſtreſs has done too. 


Ma. A pretty ſtory! 80 I „„ 


phaint to you to a fine purpoſe 1 ben your think w i the 
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Ma. And what if I had come to you to be hired, and you 
aſked me my opinion about religion, and I had anſwered-you 
that I had not had many thoughts about it; that all opinions 
were alike to me; that when J did go any where, IJ would go 
where you would have me go, and the like? 
Bet. Why, Mary, I muſt own I ſhould not like it at all; 
neither I believe ſhould I hire you at all: I ſhould be afraid 
to take ſuch a ſtupid deſpiſer of God and religion iuto my 
houſe; you ſhould e' en go without a miſtreſs of me. 


Ma. Well, and yon might go without a ſervant too of 


me; for I can tell you there are miſtreſſes enough in the 


world that never aſk the queſtion neither before or after, nor 


care whether their ſervants ſerve God or the devil. 

Bet. Ay, Mary, and that is one reaſon why ſo many of us 
ſervants are of the ſame kind. 

Ma. Well, well, I don't doubt, however, but I ſhall 21. a 
place among them, and not be queſtioned about going to 
church: I go to ſervice to work, not to learn my catechiſm ; 
I underſtand my cookery ; ; what is it to them whether I un- 
derſtand religion or no? 

Bet. Why, look you, Mary, 1 don't learn my anschl. 
any more than you, and yet I do not like my miſtreſs the 
- worſe, I aſſure you, for taking care that her ſervants ſhould 
go to church, and not caring to, keep thoſe that are deſpiſers 
of religion. I think 'tis a pity any lady that is religious 
ſhould not have religious ſervants about her. 

[They had another dialogue upon this ſubject afterwards ; 
but it had too much paſſion in it to merit a place in this ac- 
count; for the caſe was this: Betty gave ker lady an account 
of ſome part of Mary's diſcourſe, particularly that of ma- 
king a jeſt of her chaplain, and of — the family to prayers; 
upon which her miſtreſs turned her out of her houſe, giving 
her a month's wages inſtead of a month's warning, as one not 
it to be allowed to ſtay in her family: and Mary fell upon 

her fellow ſervant for that part in a great rage. Betty told 
her in ſo many words ſhe thought herſelf obliged to mention 
it, though it was not till her miſtreſs, having heard that they 


had diſcourſed together, made her promiſe to give her a full 


account of all that had paſſed between them, and if ſhe had 
not done it faithfully, her miſtreſs n have ** nen 
away together. | | 
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Theſe two ſhort dialogues or diſputes, — the maid's 
rambling on the Sabbath- day, was the reaſon why the young 
lady's aunt was willing to diſcourſe again with her niece 
upon that ſubject; and accordingly meeting together ſome 
time after, they renewed their diſcourſe about ſervants in the 
following manner. ] 

Aunt. I think, niece, when you and I talked laft, we were 
upon the ſubject of taking religious ſervants; I want to hear 
what you have to ſay upon that head, for I think there is 
really much more in it than moſt people i imagine, 

Niece. Truly, Madam, it is what I lay a great ſtreſs upon; 
and though I have not had much occaſion to complain in 
the few years I have kept houſe, yet I have ſeen ſo much of 
it in my mother's time, and fince that in other families, and a 
little in my own, that I am reſolved whatever fhift 1 make I 
will have no ſervants but ſuch as at leaſt have a common re- 
verence for religion, and for religious perſons in a family. 
To be ſure I will never have any ſcoffers and mockers of re- 
ligion, if I can help it. 

Aunt. As the warld goes now, child, it will be very hard 
to find ſuch, for religion is ſo much made a jeſt of amongſt 
maſters, chat! it is hard to find any ſeſvants that do not jeſt ae 
it too, and mock and flight ali thoſe that have any regard 
to It. 

Niece. That is my caſe, Madam, ena but there 16 
another miſchief in it too. 1 

Aunt. Another miſchief, child] there are innumerable fa- 
mily mifchiefs in it. 8 

Niece. I believe fo, Madam. But this is one particular 
caſe, and which I have the greater reaſon to take notice of, 
becauſe a certain lady, an acquaintance and neighbour of 
mine, has bad a great deal of that kind; and indeed in a par- 
ticular manner with her ſervants. | 

Aunt. What lady was that; pray do I know ber? . | 

Niece. You had ſome diſtburſe with ber, Madam, if I re- 
member right, the laſt 1 time you did me the favour to dine 
with me. 


Aunt. I remember it very well; Ws. we talked a_ tte 


upon that very ſubje&t; I mean how rude and inſolent ſer- 
vants were grown at this time: But I think we had not much 
talk of their being * and . | 


- 


11 

Niece. Madam, ſhe had a ſervant, whom they called her 
womar ; for ſhe was one to whom ſhe entruſted every thing, 
and who was like a houſekeeper ; and all the ſervants were as 
it were under her : She was a very good ſort of a body indeed in 
the houſe; and as that lady, if you remember, was very lame, 
ſhe could not ſtir about to look much after ber fervants her. 
ſelf, and truſted all to this woman. 

She was a ſenſible woman, had the knowledge of- almoſt 
every thing in the world, and talked admirably well; had a 
world of wit and humour, very mannerly and well. behaved 
| ſober and modeſt enough; in ſhort, ſhe was an excellen 
ſervant. 

. Aunt. You give her an extraordinary We niece, I 
afſore you. 

* Niece. In a word, Madam, ſhe had every thing about her 
that could be defired i in a ſervant but religion ; and of that ſhe 
was entirely empty as you can imagine it poſſible for any, 
creature in the world to be, and that had ever heard of God 
or the devil, or had lived among Chriſtians, 

Aunt. Nay, niece, you ſay ſhe was not an ignorant body. 

Niece. No indeed, Madam, ſhe was ſo far from being ig- 
. Horant, that ſhe was able to deceive any body: She would Ml bu 
talk of religious things as well, and argue upon them ſtrongly 
enough to delude any body: And this made it the worſe, for bel 
ſhe was ſuch: a human devil, that ſhe made uſe of a fluent ee! 
tongue, and of an uncommon wit, not to talk irreligionily Wl ** 
only, but to mock and make a jeſt of religion in n and fin 
of all thoſe that had any regard for it. ref 

Aunt. She was a dangerous body indeed! Pray was ſhe a 4 
maid or a wife? for ſhe is not very young, it ſeems. 

Niece. She had never been married, Madam, but I think rea 
was engaged to a man whom my ſpouſe ſent to Italy; and 2 
they are to be married when be comes back. *y 

Aunt. You ſay ſhe is a ſober woman? us 

. Niece. Yes, Madam, I dare ſay ſhe is. But her wicked, wh 
profane, and atheiſtical behaviour i is — to ann boi the 


family. a 
| Aunt. But why does the lady, your friend, entertain. fuch fan 


a one in her houſe? wo 
Niece. She has ſuch a ſabtilty in her 8 nd 55 = -: 

haves ſo cunningly, that her miſtreſs does not perceive. it, at of 
eaſt the does not think her ſo vey as ſhe is. 


ap 7} 


Aunt. But what ſays her huſband to it? does he know it? 
Niece. Yes, Madam, he knows more of it than#ſhe does; 


for the men ſervants tell him of it, and give him a particular 
account ſometimes of paſſages which they obſerve. | 

Aunt. Perhaps he don't trouble himſelf about it; for the 
men do not often value theſe things. 

Niece. Indeed, Madam, juſt the contrary; for he is a very 
ſober religious gentleman, and keeps very good order in his 
houſe, and it is a very great diſturbance to him. 

Aunt. And has he ſpoke of it to his wife? 

Niece. Yes, Madam, he has very often, and told her Sch 
particulars as are very eſſential to the good of the family; and 
ſuch too as almoſt carry their own evidence with them. 

Aunt. And what does ſlie ſay? 


Niece. I know not indeed how ſhe manages; but I Kn 
that her huſband and ſhe have had more words about it than 


about all other matters put together fince they were married; 
and ſometimes it grows high, and they are very warmy and 
even angry about it. 

Aunt. Why, ſhe ſeems to be a good ſenſible religious Ke 


how can ſhe take ſuch a creature's part, 1 againſt her 


huſband ? 


Niece. Why, firſt of all, ſhe pretends that me does not 


believe it; that the other ſervants rival her the favours ſhe re- 
ceives, and her miſtreſſes particular kindneſſes, and do it out of 
a malicious deſign: then ſays ſhe has examined her, and the 


finds ſhe clears herſelf of much of the charge, and makes the - 


reſt appear to be trifling, and not worth notice. 
Aunt. But perhaps, niece, it really may be ſo too, and the 


other ſervants may make —_ worſe than ey are for tlie 


reaſons you mention. 


Niece. But, Madam, it is e in fa; forthe truth 


is, this wench, or woman, manages all the ſervants ſo effec- 
tually, that in ſhort if any of them are religiouſly inclined 
when they come, ſhe makes them aſhamed to be ſo when 
they come to. her ; for ſhe makes ſuch a mock of religion, 
and ſuch a jeſt of going to church, or going to prayers in the 
family, that ſhe laughs them out of their religion, and 1 in a 
word, they all turn reprobates like herſelf. | 

Aunt. But can this "ny = der ey mot tc or hear 
of it? ; 
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_ Niece. Yes, very well, Madam; for 20551 you, ſhe i; 
an excellent ſervant, and the more her miſtreſs i is loath to pan 
with her, the harder ſhe is to believe theſe things of her. 

Annt. But, niece, her huſband, 28 ſay, knows it; fur 
ſhe will believe him. 

. Niece. But ſhe alledges he knows it but by hearſay, 1 
| the reſt of the ſervants, who, ſhe ſays, hate her, and therefore 
falſely accuſe her. 
Aunt. But does he know nothing from bis own know. 
. ledge? 
| Ni iece. Yes, Madam, he knows too much; for the unwary 
creature let him overhear her one evening making her jeers, 
and flout at him to ſome of the ſervants, but behind his back, 
for his calling them all to prayers: and not only ſo, but at 
ſome expreſſions which he had uſed ſome time or ether, 
which ſhe pretended were nonſenſe, and others trifling, and 
the like, as the redundancy of her wit gave her room to 
banter. 

Annt. That was very unhappy indeed, and the worſe that 
he ſhould know it too. 

Niece. So it was, Madam; for it made the poor gentleman 
decline performing his duty for ſome time, and made a very 
great breach between him and his lady, which is hardly quite 
made up yet. 

Aunt. How ſo pray? 

Niece. Why, Madam, ſhe nne to have him continue 
to go on with his duty, and to pray in his family as he uſed 
to do: he declared he could not do it while that creature wa 
to be there; that it was a reſtraint to him, and he could not 
perform when he knew there was one in the place who made 
a ſcoff and jeer at him for it. 

She alledged he ought to perform bis auty for all that; an 
that it was a piece of the devil's craft, contrived to interrupt 
the worſhip of God in his family, and that he. ought to diſte. 

gard it entirely. 

Aunt. Well, I think be was very anch in the wrong in 
that part, for he certainly ought not to wave omitted his duty 
"VP upon ſo mean an objection as that. Rs» >>, 

Niece. That is true, and he want” it; but ſaid It was 4 
difficulty upon him, a reſtraint to him in Oo pics a 
his duty, and that ſhe ought to remove-it from him. 
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Auvt. He oughit to have confidered, that the leſs of reli. 
5 was to be found in his ſervants, the more reaſon he had 


1 to pray for them and with them, that he might be the occa- 

re WY fon of good to them, and of bringing them to the knowledge 
and love of religion, which would be an advantage he ought 

"mn ll io be thankful for, and think it a bleſſing to his houſe ot. it 


90 happened ſo. 
Niece. She did argue juſt ſo fo him, Madam ; but he re- 
ww. turned it ſo ſtrong upon her that ſhe ſought, as fie as lay in 
her, to remove every difficulty that lay in the way of his 
ary I duty, that it was much more as forcible to her; for he told her 
that if ſhe granted that the difficulty was a fnare laid in his 
ck, way by the devil, ſhe ought, at the ſame time that the told 
ta bim it was his duty to reſiſt it, do all ſne could poſſible, or 
der. that lay in her power, to remove the occaſion; otherwiſe ſhe 
and made herſelf acceſſary to the temptation, and aſſiſtant to the 
of devil in laying a ſnare for her huſband, and much of the ſin 
would he at her door. 
that Aunt. There was a great deal in that, I confeſs, and I 
think ſhe ought to have yielded immediately. Pray, what 
nan did ſhe ſay to It. | 
rery I Niece. She inſiſted that the charge was falſe, that her wo- 
uite I wan denied it, and, as I ſaid before, that it was a malicious 
deſign of the other ſer vants; but, in ſhort, the buſineſs was, 
ſhe was loath to part with her woman, who, as I ſaid before, 
was a very good ſervant, and uſeful to her divers „ 
Aunt, But you ſaid that he heard ſomething of it hinfelf 
Surely ſhe would believe him then. 25 
Niece. Why, ſhe could ſay nothing to that indeed ; but 
the put it off as well as ſhe could, with telling him ſhe * ould 
ell her woman of it, and take care fhe'ſhould do fo no more. 
Aunt. That ſeemed to be trifſing, becauſe it was in a mat- 
er of ſuch conſequence as ought not to be trifled with. 
Niece. It was ſo: but he went on yet farther; he en- 
eated her, he begged of her to take away a thing fo ik: F 
ome from him, and which was ſo much a hindrance to his 
ity: he told her, that had a ſervant been a mere ignorant” 
ataught creature, he ſhould have had no difficulty upon 
vas a im, but rather it would be an encouragement to do his 
ce of Wty in hopes of being an inſtrument of opening their eyes: 
Wu Los n at religion, and one that not only TO £ 
U 
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religion itſelf, but mocked at others for it, this made the Eaſe 
differ exceedingly, and he knew not how to get over it. 

Aunt. And would not ſuch arguments as thoſe move her} 

Niece. Truly not ſo much as they ſhould have done. 

Aunt. And pray what was the conſequence of it ? 

Niece. Truly, Madam, the confequences were bad many 
ways. For, firſt, it kept the lady and her huſband in very 
ill terms with one another for near two years; and, ſecondly, 

that unhappy creature bantered all the other ſervants of the 
family out of the little religion they had, 1 indeed made 
them all like berſelf. 

Aunt. And where did it end? 

Niece. Why, Madam, beſides this, it broke and put an 
end to all good order, and to the worſhip of God in the fa. 
mily, I mean to all family-worſhip. 

” Aunt. What dreadful work was that! What! and does i 
continue ſo ſtill? 

Niece. No, Madam. Her huſband, who is a very reli 
gious gentleman, could not content himſelf with living in 
that manner with his family, and not being able to prevail 
with his wife to part with her woman, he took ſo much upon 

him as to force her out of tae houſe, that is to ſay, he put 
away the whole ſet of ſervants in. the family; for they were 
all made alike at laſt, and took all new people at once. 

- Aunt, And liow did the lady take it? 

' Niece. Truly, Madam, I cannot ſay ſhe took it ſo w ell a 
hes x for her fake ſhe had; for though ber huſband- and ſhe 
are,very religious, ſober, and good people, yet I cannot bu 

ſay it has broken very much in upon their tempers and affec- 
tion one to another, and there is not all the n betwee! 

a them that there uſed to be. 

Aunt. And all along of one graceleſs 6 . 

| Niece. It is very true, Madam. | 
# © Aunt. Beſides, as you ſay, an the morals of the reſt oi 

| . the ſervants. . = | 4 * 

Niece. Ves, Madam. : 

Aunt. Pray, how did that appear among them? 

' Niece. Why, Madam, in the firſt place, ſhe made all 
eus things her jeſt, turned all that was ſeid to them 1 
church or in the family, that had any thing ſerious in it, 
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banter and ridicule, 2 laughed Saks out of every thing 
er; chat looked like religion. She repreſented religion to be a 
mere piece of ſtate policy and prieſteraft, contrived between 
the clergy and the ſtateſmen only to ſubject the world to 
any their management. The miniſters and ſervants of Jeſus 
ery Chriſt ſet apart for the altar, and whoſe buſineſs it is to 


aſe 


dy, preach ſalvation to a loſt world by a glorious crucified Re- 


tue dee mer, ſhe deſpiſed with the loweſt or laſt degree of con- 
ade MI tempt, calling them mercenaries and tradeſinen, the church 
their idol, and the pulpit their ſhop, where they ſold what 

| they call the word of -God to who bid moſt, and ſuch bke 

n horrid and blaſphemous ſtuff; when the honeſt ſervants 
. + Wl would have gone to church with their niaſter and their miſ- 
treſs, ſhe would carry them away to the fields, or to make 


es it eng viſit or other, and continually turn them off from what 


| was religious to ſomething of levity and diverſion as a more 
rel. fuitable work for the Sabbath-day ; and ſtill, when ſhe had 
gin brought them to break in upon conſcience, and to profane 
evalf the Sabbath-day, ſhe would fall foul of religion for laying the 
pon burden of rules upon the liberties of the world; and all the 
put did or ſaid was with a great deal of wit and by way of 'far- 


were! caſm, as ſharp and as keen as if ſhe had been a Philoſopher | 


or a doctor in theology. 
Aunt. She was the more dangerons. + 
Niece. She was ſo indeed, for the had the tongue of a 
fren ; it was neatly hung, but helliſhly employed ; for the de- 


al a5 
d ſhe 


t bu lighted i in making every body as bad as herſelf. 
ffec- Aunt. Your ſtory js fo very good let me tell you another. 
wee! Niece. I ſhould be glad to hear it, Madam. But if you 


pers her maid} ſervant waits to ſpeak with you. 

Aunt. She does ſo indeed ; it is to call us to dinner. Well, 
we ſhall talk again of this part; for T am very much of your 
opinion niece, about along no profane irreligions ſervants if 
WE can I it. 
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pleaſe to put it off till by and by, for I ſee your [ſhe whiſ- 


wot --- 
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N the evening the lady and her niece taking a walk in the t. 
garden, had a further converſation upon the fame ſubject, ſub 
and the niece ſaid to her aunt, which began the dialogue, eise 
Madam, when we left off our diſcourſe in the morning, you N 
were pleaſed to ſay, at the end of my ſtory, of an irreligious Ml mad 
profane wench, that my neighbour Mrs —— had been mu 
troubled with, that you would tell me a ſtory of another. A 
Aunt. I did ſo, child: It is a family that lives at [ſhe R 
points to a Houſe that could be feen over the garden wall] A 
that houſe, juſt over the way, in the back lane. The people Mll ther 


are Diſſenters; the gentlewoman is a very ſober, religious, N 
good ſort of a perſon indeed, and her huſband is a very grave, Fſs. 
religious man alſo. They endeavour to take fervants of their A 


on perſuaſion as much as they can; but that is ſometimes boo 
very difficult to do, and has indeed. had very bad luck that I kno 
wav. N However, this gentle woman, as ſlie told me herſelf, 390 


| * having occaſion to hire à maid ſervant, I forgot whether ſhe I te 


was cook or a chamber-maid, or what elſe, for they kept Ml Mio 
| three or four; but after ſhe had agreed in every thing elſe, ihe N 


aſked her maid (that was to be) what religion ſhe was of? ſore 
Madam, ſays the maid bluſhing,. (for ſhe looked mighty MM 1-nt 
ober, ) that is a queſtion, I do. not underſtand very well. lxio 
Why, ſays the miſtreis, I hope you are a Proteſtant ; I do WM valu 
not mean whether you are a Papiſt or no | tions 


Ves, Madam, ſays the maid, I think J am a Proteſtant. of re 
' © Nay, ſavs the miſtreſs, do you think ſo? but then I doubt and 
you do not think much about it. . 
Not ſo much as 1 ſhonld do, Madam, ſays the maid, and Hat le: 
woked very ſimply and innocently at the diſcourſe. 
Niece. Not expecting, it may be, to be aſked ſuch quel- Iro ot 
tions, 2 3 | | 
Aunt. No, I believe not; for they are queſtions that 
think none of us.aſk ſo much as we ſhould do when we hire 
ſervants. _ TT b ES. 

| Niece. Servants value themſelves ſo much now, that they 
would take is as out of the way to be aſked about theſe thing. 
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Aunt. Well, if I have any ſervants, they ſhall all be aſked : 
ſuch queſticns, and anſwer them too, or they ſhall be no ſer- 
yants to me. 
Niece. I am of the fame mind, Madam, if ] can poſidly: : 
end ſervants that will ſubmit io it. 
Aunt. Child, if they will not ſubmit before they are hired, 
the WM to tell me what religion they are of, what are they like to 
t, ſubmit to, after they are hired, about religion, or any thing” 
ny FT 3D 
ou Niece. Why, really, Made, I have had two or three that 
"Us made a great deal of difficulty to do it, and thought it very. 
en Bi much out of the way to have me aſk them about it. 
Aunt. And did you take them after that? 
ſhe Niece. Why, truly, yes, I gid take two of them. 


2 


ll} Aunt. And were they good for any thing when you had” 
ple Wl mem? 

us, Niece. Indeed ny were good for very little 1 muſt con- 
ve, ess. | n 
eit Aunt. It may be poſſible indeed that a wench may be a. 


nes il good ſervant that is not a good Chriſtian; but I muſt ac- 
hat Wl knowledge it is but very ſeldom that it proves ſo; but where 
elf, 3 good. ſervant is a good Chriſtian too, ſuch a one is ten 
ſhe Wl times the more valuable for a ſervant as well as for her re- | 
ept ion. = 
the Niece. It is true, Madam: But what ſhall we ſay, that 
bome that are good Chriſtians are nevertheleſs not 9080 ſer- 
bty I wants; nay, there is a. kind of ſcamdal upon thoſe we call re- 
oeious ſervants, that they are generally ſaucy, reſerved, and 
do value themſelves too much upon it, always making: condi- 
tions with you, and claĩming times and liberties on account , 
oi religious affairs, which are neither for the work of. religion, 
ubt and perhaps not employed ſo proper when granted. 
Aunt. That brings me back to the ſtory I was telling youg. 
and Nat leaſt to one part of it. 
Niece. I am Font interrupted: it then. Pray, Madam, 2 i 
ref 70 on with it. f 3 
Aint; I told you, the 8 my eh aſked 7 
he wench about her religion; and how modeſtly ſhe an- 
ſwered. However, her miſtreſs put an end to that kind of 
iſcourſe, and ſaid, look ye, ſweetheart, L ſhall nod catechiſe 
you too bar 3 z. the queſtion is, whether you have been bred. to. 
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e church or the meeting-houſe? ſor I tell you beforehand 
we are all Piſſenters, and go to the meeting. 

Niece. That was too open; ſhe might have firſt heard 

what the maid: ſaid of herſelf. 

Aunt. No, no, ſhe was willing to let her know firſt, and 
ſee what anſwer ſhe would give to it, not doubting, but that 
if the gave an anſwer not founded upon principle ſhe would 
ſind it out. 

Niece.. Well, Madam, pegs ſhe would. be any thing to to 
5 get a good place. 

Aunt. As to that ſhe made herſelf e of it frem ber an. 
wer, which was very honeft indeed, though not to her miſ. 
treſs's ſatisfaction at all. 8 

Niece. Why, Madam, if it was honeſt, why ſhould it not 
farisfy. her miſtreſs ?_ 

Avnt Twas an anſwer. which diſcovered the unhappy 
conſequences of divided families, and ſhews much of the ne- 
ceflity of what we have had ſo many dialogues about in the 
caſe of yourſelf and your ſiſters. 8 

Niece. What, about huſbands and wives being of the ſame 
opinion, Madam? 

Aunt. Yes: ſhe told her miſtreſs that her father went to 
| the meeting, and her mother went to the church. 
Niece. What was tliat to. the: queſtion of what religion of 
opinion ſhe was? 

Aunt, Fes, my dear, ſhe aſked. her what fhe \ was bred to, 

and it was a proper anſwer. 
Niece. That's true; and ſo, between both, 1 ſppoſe ſhe 
was bred to be indifferent” to either. | 
- Aunt. No, my dear, it was worſe than that; wn her miſ. 
- weſs took. it immediately; for ſlie turned pretty quiek upon 
7 wench; and ſo, ſweetheart, ſays ſhe, I ſuppoſe you wers 
Nod up Detween them, and go neither to one or other. 

Yes, Madam, favs the maid, ſometimes I went. to the one, 
and ſometimes to the other 

And ſometimes-to none at all, ſays the miſtreſs, 

' My father and mother were poor people, Madam, ſays ſhe. 

Poor people! ſays the miſtreſs, what then, child, they 
might have carried you to ferve God with ET whe 
eee . er een N 2 
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That's true, Madam, ſays the maid ; but they ebuld ne 
agree about it. 

Niece. So in ſhort the poor 951 was leit detweek them 
without any government or inſtruction; 1 fuppoſe that muſt 


be the caſe; a ſad example of a family, where the huſband 
s one way and the wife another. 


Aunt. Ay, ſo it was: However, ſhe anſivertt] upon the 


whole, that ſhe was very willing to go to the meeting ſinee 
her miſtreſs deſired it. 

Niece. That was to fay, ſhe was perfectly indifferent in 
the matter, and it would have been the ſame thing to her if 
her miſtreſs had been a church woman, or a Roman | Cary ' 
or a Jew, or any thing, or nothing, 

Aunt. But her miſtreſs did not take it ſo; but game fü. 
tisfied that ſhe agreed to go to the meeting, _ ſo took het 
into the houſe... 

Niece. And pray, Madam, what came of 17 how did ſhe 

rove? 
: Aunt. Why, jnſt as a poor, decem jgnorant creature 
would prove. She went with them to the meeting, but pre- 
tended to the ſervants ſhe did not like it, and ſhe had rather 
go to church. So her miſtreſs, taking an opportunity of 
talking with her again one day, told her what ſhe had heard 


in the houſe of her, and atked her if ſhe had ſaidl that ſhe did 
not like going to the meetings, but had rather go to church; 


and ſhe ſaid, that indeed ſhe did ſay ſo, but ſhe meant no- 
thing of harrn. 

Well, fays her miſtreſs, 1 never deſire to offer wende 
to any ſervant's confcience, if you had rather go to chureh,. 
you ſhall go to church, thongh you know what you faid to 
me when I hired you: that you were very willing 1 to 8⁰ * 
meeting. 

That was very true, faid ſhe, and ſhe had not ald eien 


wiſe now; but ſhe ſaid only that ſhe had rather go to church: 


However, if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe would ſtay at home. 

No, no, fays the miſtreſs, 1'll have no ſtaying at home; 
I will will have all my ſervants go to the public worſhip of 
God: ſomewhere; ſtaying at home may be as much miſ. 
ſpending the Sabbath- day as going abroad for pleaſure; there 


Fore go to church, Betty, ſays her miſtreſs, by all meams; T 


am not fo much againſt. going to. church, as to. think that 


U ns 1 


they do not ſerve and worſhip God there. By all means, if 
you do not care to go to the meeting, go to church; it is 
certainly your duty to go ſomewhere, and mine to oblige you 
to it. 

Niece. That was s ſpoken like a woman of very. good prin- 
Cl des. - 

— She is a very good ſort of à perſon, I aſſure you, 
and generally governs herſelf upon good principles, princi. 
ples of juſtice and of charity, which is a great part of religion. 

Niece. Well, pray what followed! 

Aunt. Why, ſhe went to church, as ſhe ſaid; but i in a 
little while her miſtreſs began to ſuſpeRt her; and once or 
twice ſhe betrayed herſelf, and diſcovered among the ſer- 
vants that ſhe had been rambling about, but. had not been 
at church at all. Upon this ſuſpicion, her miſtreſs told her 
one day very calmly, that ſhe had ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that 


her ſaying ſhe had rather go to church than to the meeting 


was not a ſincere diſlike of one, or approving of one more 
than of the other, but really a project of her own, to have the 
liberty of ſpending the Sabbath-day no where, that is to ſay, 
in running about, as ſhe had been ſuffered to do when ſhe 
was at home with her father and mother. 

- She replied with ſome confidence, that indeed it was not 


FA and began to be more poſitive about her having been at 


church than her miſtreſs deſired ſhe ſhould. be, becauſe ſhe 
knew ſhe told her what was falſe. However, ſhe run on, 
told her miſtreſs a lie or two, which ſhe knew to be ſo, and 
inſiſted that ſhe deſired to go to church, becauſe ſhe liked to 

ſerve God in that way better than the other: So her miſtreſs 
let it paſs for that time, and ſhe went to church as uſual, that 
is to ſay, went where ſhe pleaſed for ſome time. 

At laſt the was trapped accidently, and could not get off 
any manner of way ; for going rambling for her pleaſure with 
ſome of the neighbouring ſervants, men and maids together, 
(for by this time ſhe had got a gang like herſelf,) and going 
to crofs the road about a mile froin the town, a young citizen 


hatt was ſpending the Sabbath-day on horſeback, as ſhe was 


| ſpending it on foot, I mean in pleaſure, coming juſt up at 


that minute, his horſe ſtarted at ſomething, I know not at 
what, and giving a ſpring forward, run againſt the poor 


— 
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wench, beat her down, and threw him off a little — and 
hurt him too very much. | 

Niece. And what became of the poor girl ? 5 

Aunt. Why, ſhe was more frighted than any thing elſe ; ; 
but ſhe had a kick or bruiſe by the horſe on her knee, or the 
horſe trod on her knee, ſhe could not tell which: but by that 
means ſhe was lamed, and could not get home till abeut 
eight o'clock at night, when her miſtreſs coming to the know- 
edge of it, ſent the coach for her, and brought her home. 

Niece. Then there was a full difcovery indeed. 

Aunt. Ay, ſo there was, for the neighbours ſervants that 


were with her owned where they had been, and with whom; 


_ on n that they had been at a cake houſe to be 


"Ni iece. It was no crime . in the families where they 
lived. | 

Aunt. No, none at all, or at leaſt no notice was taken of 
it, eſpecially ſince they were only with neighbouts, and, as 
they called it, were in no bad company. _- 

Niece. But what did ſhe de with her maid* 

Anat. Why, her maid was the fame; — ſorry for a: 
while, and pretended ſhe would never go abi for pleaſure 
again on a Sabbath-day : But that held but a [ While; ſhe 
was the ſame again a little while aftet, ſo her miſtreſs refolvet 
to part with her, for ſhe had two: or three times entieed the 
other ſervants to go-abroad with her, and flill when they had 
been maſſed, the anſwer was, they went to church with Betty 
and then if Betty was aſked, ſhe would lie very readily too; 
and ſay yes. At laſt this came out too, and Betty was called: 
to an account for it; and when ſhe could deny it no longer, 
then ſhe would own it, but promiſed to alter it and do fo no 
more. At length her miſtreſs, who was in a little ſtrait ſtill; 
and loath to put any force upon the wench about going to 
the meeting, told. her ſhe could not bear theſe thingy and 
gave her warning. | 

Niece. It was time to part with her when ſhe Ld) he 
ſpoiled the reſt of the ſervants. | 

Aunt. Well, but the wench, very loath to leave a — | 
place, came to her miſtreſs, and begged her to let her ſtay, 
and ſhe would go to the meeting, and then ſhe would be ſure 
ſhe did nat RE any more on the Sabbath-day. 


[ 
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Niece. So that it was plain ſhe would ſerve God: any way 
for a good place; and that was what J faid of her as ſoon ag 

J heard her firſt anſwer. 

Aunt. But her miſtreſs. ated upon another principle till, 
and ſhe refuſed her: No, ſays ſhe, Betty, you declared in the 
houſe that you uſed to go to church; that you did not like 
the meetings, and that” you had rather go to church. Now, 
J will: not have any body forced from going to church to 
pleaſe me; if you had been one that was bred to go to the 


meetings, I had been better pleaſed, becauſe I have been ſo 
brought up myſelf; but if you chooſe to go to church, be. 


cauſe you like to ſerve God after that manner better than in 
the way I go, God forbid I ſhould: put any force upon you. 
I doubt not but you ſerve and worſhip God very accep. 
table either way but if you go to the meeting, which you 


de not like, it is only to keep your place, which you do like, 


it is plain to me you will worſhip God no where; for you 
cannot be faid to worſhip God in a way. you do not like, 
Niece, She was too nice, I think, and talked to an igne- 
rant wench in a language that ſhe did not underſtand ; ſhe 
might &'en have let her gone any where; for it was plain the 
would ſerve Gd no where. | 
Aunt. Well, ſhe acted on her principles ee 
+: Niece. But what-did ſhe do with the maid then? 


- Aunt. Why, ſhe made her a new propoſal, Look ye, Betty, 
22 her miſtreſs, if you will go to church honeſtiy, and ſa- 


tisfy me that you do ſo, and that you do not, under a pre: 
tence of going to church. go abroad and ſpend your time 
idly, I ſhall be eaſy; for this was all the reaſon why at firſt I 
aſked you where you went, and told you I. expected you 
| ſhould go with me; not that I am againſt any body's going 
to church, but becauſe I defire they ſhould ſerve God, and 
not ramble abroad, _ promiſed heartily : Ay, but, ſays 
ber miſtreſs, how fhall I be ſatisfied of the performance! 
Betty-fipod hard to have her word to be taken for it; but 


that would not do, becauſe ſhe had broke her promiſe before, 


and had told ſome lies about the other fervants going to 
church with her, as above. Well, Betty, ſays her miſtreſs, 
Flt put you in a way to ſatisfy. me effectually; you know the 
cierk of the Pariſh lives juſt by, and in your way to the 


church ; bis wife is a very ſober good woman, and I know 


EE ob 

never fails of going to church, if ſhe be well. Now, if vou 
you will go every Sunday with her, I anſwer for it, that if 
you are not there, ſhe will be true to me, and ſo kind to you 
as tell me of it; and this ſhall ſatisfy me. 

Niece. If the clerk's wife was fo faithful as to be truſted, 
it was right; but that was a doubtful thing ; ſor ſhe would 
be loath, I reckon, to ruin the poor wench for failing now 
and then 

Aunt. Well, the ſhort of the ſtory was this: Bettv was 
Betty ſtill ; an il habit and want of principle led her away, 


ſhe ſaldom came to church, and the clerk's wife would not 


lie for her, and ſo at laſt her miſtreſs turned her away; and 
thus I think all ſervants, men and maids, ſhould be ſerved, 
would the maſters and miſtreſſes do their duty : and if this 
was univerſaliy practiſed, ſervants w ſerve God and mw 
miſtreſſes too better than they do. | 

Niece. They would ſo indeed; and, for want of it, they 
ſerve neither God nor their miſtreſſes. It is 2 want of a reli- 
gious regard, to the well ordering of ſervants that makes them 
as they are. 

Aunt. Well, but I have another ſtory to tell you of the 
ſame zentlewoman; for after this ſhe took a ſervant that ſhe 
thought muſt neceſſarily be religious, for ſhe was bred to the 
meetings from her infancy : but it ſeems ſhe was not of the 
ſame ſort as her miſtreſs; but ſhe told her where ſhe uſed te 
go, and capitulated for liberty to go to the ſame meeting ſtill. 
This her miſtreſs readily conſented to, not doubting, bur 
that ane under ſuch obligations would certainly be careful to 
do her duty; and when ſhe mentioned to the maid that ſhe 
was very ready to yield to her going where ſhe ſaid ſhe-went, 
that ſhe only deſired to be ſatisfied that her ſervants did really 
go where they ſaid they went; the maid ſeemed a little fur- 
priſed ' that ſhe ſhould be thought capable of 10 wicked a 
thing as that, and ſo ſtopped her miſtreſs's . with ay = 
character. : oY 
Niece. Well, Madam, then 1 bope ſhe ___ onedto: her | 
mind. 5 
Aunt. At the ſame time her e ws] a i | 
who was a very religious devout fellow, and he was a church- 
man; he truly conditioned that he would be at liberty to go 


to church, . hin 9 . that ye was —_ 


\ 


2 
_ 
2 a 
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R well-meaning, ſober, and ſerious fellow, they eally con. 
ſented to it. | 

Niece. I thought you ſaid they inſiſted on their ſervants 
going to worſhip God where they did. | 

Aunt, I told you they deſired it, but that it was chiefly 
that they might be ſure to have orderly ſervants; and that 
they did obſerve the Lord's day, and worſuipped God in 
ſome place or other, not miſpending the Sabbath; otherwiſe 
they were perſons of a large charity, and of a true Chriſtian 
temper to theſe from whom they differ. 

Niece. Well, but to return to their ſervants, how did they 

prove ? | 
Aunt. Only the worſt that ever were heard of. 

Niece, What! both of them ? 

Aunt. Ay, ay, both of them. The wench was as 
rigid, cenſorious; took upon her to find fault, that her maſter 
and miſtreſs, who were cheerful and good tempered people, 
were not ſerious enough ; ſhe would not come into their fa. 
mily-worſhip, becauſe, ſhe ſaid, tis ſorrily performed, and 
ſhe did not like it: when her miſtreſs entertained any friends, 
ſhe did not like it, it was wicked, and it was looſe and ev. 
travagant, and had too much luxury. in it, and the like. 

Niece. She ſhould have been mittreſs, and nat maid. 

Aunt. Her miſtreſs told her ſo indeed one day when over. 
hearing ſome. of her talk by accident, ſhe called her to her, 


and ſpeaking ſomething angrily to her, Jane, ſays ſhe, anſwer 


me one queſtion : What did I hire you for? Jane was a little 
ſurpriſed at firit, nat underſtanding the queſtion, and ſaid no- 
thing till ber miſtreſs repeated the queſtion by way of expla- 
nation thus, Jane, pray, did I Inre you to do my 219 and 
to be my ſervant. 

Ves, Madam, ſays Jane. 

Well then, favs her miſtreſs, pray do your buſineſs, and 
behave like a ſervant, as becomes you, or remave and pro- 
vide yourſelf; and when I want a ſchoolmiſtreſs to teach me 
how to behave in my family Fl ſend for you. 

Niece. That was right; that was ing like a miſtreſs. 
Pray, what did Jane ſay to it? 

_ Aunt. She was confounded and ſtruck dumb at firſt; but 
der miſtreſs explained it-to her aſterwards. 
Niece. , what was ſhe for a ſervant. | 
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Aunt. O! a moſt extraordinary accompliſhed. ſluttern, and 
a ſurly, heavy, unmangerly creature, that looked: always as 
if ſhe.thought herſelf fitter to be a miſtreſs than her that 
was ſo; did every thing with reluctance, aukward, and 
diſre ſpectful, and yet wilful, and above being taught, dull te 
the laſt degree, but ſcorned reproof. 

Niece. Certainly ſhe had more of the pretence to religion 
than: of the reality; for Chriſtianity teaches us to fill up every 
relative duty with equal exactneſs, and with a TR. dili- 
gene and application. 2 

Aunt. Why, to bring my ſtory to a point, ſhe had the 
outſide of religion only: Whether ſhe took it up with a de- 
ſign to deceive, or whether ſhe deceived herſelf; and feil 
from what ſhe at firſt profeſſed, I know not; but ſhe fell quite 
off from religion itſelf at laſt; and adding to that ſome follies, 
which I chuſe to ſay nothing of, my g good W n 
her off, and got rid of her. 

Niece. There ſhe was cheated in her own way. 

Aunt. She was fo, and I told her of it; but ſhe 2 
me with a ſaying which I have often made uſe of before, and 
that with relation to my ſelf; I am never, ſaid ſhe, in ſo much 
danger to be cheated as when people pretend to be religious; 
tor then I think they dare not do fuch things as I am afraid of. 

[Here the ſecond ſiſter came into the room, and finding 
what diſcourſe they were engaged in, aſter her reſpects paid to 
ber aunt, and to her fiiter, ſhe deſired they would go on with 
their diſcourſe, for that .ſhe knew the ſubject, any t was 
what fhe came on purpoſe io have a ſhare in.] f 

Aunt. I was telling your ſiſter how a lady of my acquaine 
tance was cheated with two religious ſervants. _ 

Sec. Niece. I heard the laſt part; and ſhe was a nice one 
indeed. 

Aunt. O! I have not told you one half of der beha- 
VIOUF ———— 

Set. Niece. Well. bur 8 Fs did it * ohh the 
man ſervant? how did he behave? 

Aunt. Why, every jot as ill-anather way; When he mauld⸗ 
be at hand to be called. and when his maſter wanted hig on 
any occafion, he was gone to church to prayers; and when. 
prayers Were done, he would often fall in, as he came dome, 
X 2 n 
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at à certain alehouſe that unhappily ſtood i in the way ; home, 
and I think once or twice came home drunk. 5 


Sec. Niece. Fine things indeed for a conſcientious wretch! Ml «tb: 
Theie were religious ſervants it ſees. I 
Aunt. Hold Niece! Religion, no, nor any profeſſion or Wl ii! 
opinion in religion, is not altered one way or other by the 5 
miſtakes or miſcarriages of thoſe that make a profeſſion of it, Ml bac. 
The eleven bleſſed Apoſtles were not all the worſe, or is the wo! 
memory of them to be leſs reverenced, for the twelfth being i«(t: 
*a devil, nor muſt we expect that all our ſervants ſhall be Ml fact 
faints, when; they are what we call religious. All people have 8 
failings ; religion does not always change natural tempers. than 
. Secs Niece, But we ſhould expect they ſhould be Chriſtians A 
and ſervants. too. Religion never takes away good manners, Ml that 
or priv ileges ſervants from obſerving the due ſpace which na. not 
ture has put between the perſon to ) be ſerved and the perſon I At 
fervine. |, ſtory 
F ul Niece. The great thing T inſiſt upon taking religious W Ce 
ſervants for i is, that they may be examples in a family, of ſo. Ml then 
briety, quiet ſubmiſſion, diligence and ſeriouſneſs, te their 80 
fellow ſervants { that they may be encouragers, not bin derer I from 

_ of God's worſhip in the houſe; that the whole family may and 
chearfully unite in ſerving God, and in all religious rules and ¶ imo 
orders; that if an ignorant and untanght creature is taken into bring 
the houſe, they may be inſtructed and led by the hand into Fi 
the proper duties of a Chriſtian ; that all the houſe may be a vith 


claſs of Chriſtians, doing their duty 3 in their reſpective places wor] 
both from a principle of juſtice and of charity. ittle 

Aunt. But *tis very rare, niece, to find what you ſpeak of. MW! cor 

- Firſt Niece. It is fo, Madam: But then, fince it is not I fot 
probable we ſhould always find ſuch, all that ] inſiſt on in the buũn 
mean time. is, that we ſhould take care, as near as poſhble, to {We t 
take thoſe that are well inclined and well educated : not ene- Mud t 
mies to all religion, not ſueh as make a mock of worſhipping 

their Maker, or obſerving his rules; ſuch J would not entcr- 
tain at all on any account whatſoever; they would be a con- 
tinual offence in a ſober family. 

Sec. Niece. Bui there are ſome that may be 3 in the middle 
way, no enemies to religion, nor mockers at all ſober thing, 
and vet nat much ſtored with ſerious * not ring of 

ip * not void of modeſty. | 


dt Why, it is true, there are ſome ſuch, and I kaow 


Firſt Niece. 1 like thoſe but a little better; I would have 
or beither of them if T could help it. | | 
the Aunt. It is true, that they always diſcover a coldneſs and 
it. backwardneſs to every good thing, and ſecretly deſpiſe the 
the moſt ſerious things as well as the other: But good manners 
reſtrain them a little from inſultihg the family. I do not like 
be ſach I confeſs. 
ve Sec. Niece. But they may be better borne wink; Madam, 
than the firſt ſort. | 
ans Aunt. Well, but your ſiſter here is fo far from approving 
ers, chat fort, that even, if they were ſeriouſly religious, the would“ 
na. not entertain them if they were of a different opinion; the is 
fon of the ſame notion with my cook-maid that I told you the 
ory of, that all differing opinions in religion will, in ſucty- 
ous creatures as theſe, deſpiſe and contemn thoſe that differ from 
ſo. chem, and either hate or make a jeſt of one another. 
heir Sec. Niece. My ſiſter, it may be, is grown rigid that way 
rers I om the diſaſter of her family, with refpe& to her huſband 
nay MW 40d berfelf: But in carrying it fo far, then, ſhe will make it 
and iamoſt impoſſible to have any ſervants at all but ſuch as we 
into bring up ourſelves. : 
to Firſt Niece. It is no matter for that, I am poſitive in it 
de a MI vith reſpect to a family's peace, and the harmony of religious 
ces, Nvorſhip in any family, it is all deſtroyed and laſt by theſe 
ittle difficulties. As long as there are ſervants to be had, and 
of. MW! could pay wages, I would change five hundred fervants till 
not I found one to my purpoſe; nor ſhould any fitneſs for my 
bufineſs, or any goodneſs of humour in a ſervant prevail with. 
me to keep her, if ſhe wanted the main article of region 
ad the fame opinion of religion too with my o Ww. 
Aunt. I am afraid, child, you would change five hundred 
indeed then before you would be fitted. 
Firſt Niece. Why, Madam, I hope T am not of ſuch 
ange principles and opinions that nobody can be N 25 | 


* 


iddle Nnoſe opinions but me. 
ing, WM Aunt. No, my dear; but N have rarely any notion 
d of et thoſe, things, or enter far into them. 


X 2 We - 
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ſay to ſuch, 1 would rather have them than the PE * 


2 would no more entertain thoſe who differed from BY 4 
8 in religion than I would entertain thoſe that had none at all; 
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Firſt Niece. Well, Madam, I . ventuß it, for I 


for the differeuce in opinionin n vas more miſchief in 
it tometimes tnan the other. 

- Aunt. I grant it would be very well 1 to have ſorvants of the 
fame opinion in religion with ourfelves, but it cannot be al. 
ways ſo; the firft and the main point that T have mae my 
rule has been, to have ſervants that are religioully inclined in 
general, and that are willing to be inſtructed; theſe having a 
modeſt ſober behaviour in the main, are more eaſily brought 
to comply with religious things in the family, whether tliey 
are the fame. way that they tre firſt inclined to or not; ſuch 
as theſe are often brought, by good examples, in the houſe, 
to be of the fame opinion with ourſelves. 

Sec. Niece. Such are indeed a great tie upon maſters and 
miſtreſfes of families, to take care that we recommend tlie 
profeſhon 'we make of religion by a good example; for ſer. 
vants are not likely 40 tum to our opinion, or embrace with 
us the part which we take in religion, when they ſee us not 
practiſing the things - we pretend to teach, and not winning 
them to cur opinion dy à converſation becoming religion. 

Aunt. It s very true, niece; ànd would maſters and 


wiſtreſſ es keep upon their minds a ſenſe of what inftuenct 


their conduct may have upon their ſervants; how they my 
be the means of bringing them to a ſerious embrac ing of re. 
bgion, or to a greater levity and indifference than it may be 
they had before as they ſee a good or ill example in thoſe they 
ſerve, we ſhould have much better maſters and miſtreſſes than 
we have, and more religious ſervants too. 
_ Firſt Niece. That's very true, and it were to be wiſhed? i 
wes well obſerved. But fince it is not always ſo,” J cannot 

reconcile it to common reaſoning, that we ſhould take ſervants 
of any principles or . of religion but ſuch as we pro. 
teis ourſelves. 

Aunt. If it can't Ta ede 

Firſt Niece. Certainly it may be avoided, if we e will 

Sec. Niece. You would accept ſuch as, being ignorant and 
untaught, profeſs themſelves willing to come into religious 
4 families, that they may be £9090 into $900 things by teach 
ing and example. — 


Ane 
1 Jus 


ach 


{ wr. 
Firſt Niece.” Yes I do accept ſuch; for ſuch are to be 


moulded this way or that, as Providence caſts them into reli- 


gious or irreligious families. 


Aunt. We agree in that part exactly; and indeed, were 1 


to chuſe, I would rather take a ſervant; who being ignorant 
in religious matters, was yet ſober and willing to be inſtracted, 
1 ſay, much rather than take one fixed in bis or her religious 
opinion, and that opinion differing from my own. £2 

| Firſt Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am poſitive in that point; 


I cannot go from it. 1 would not take one that differed from 


me in opinion in religion by any means, no upon no account 
at all, it is attended with nothing but confuſion in the family; 
I would almoſt as ſoon take a loofe profane wench that owned 


no religion at all: I have ſeen ſo much of it, and found ſuclli 


inconveniences in having religious quarrels and differences in 
the family by it, that 1 think tis unſufferable. I told your 
the ſtory of our poor Negro that would turn Chriſtian: We 
had one ſervant a Papiſt, and he would have the boy a Ro- 


man Catholic; another would have him to be a church of 


England Proteſtant, and another would have him been 2 
Preſbyterian : Twas a reproach even to the name of Chriſtian 
to bear how one told him he would be damn'd if he was this; 
another told him he would be damn'd if he was that; and the 
other told him he would be damn'd if he was either of them, 
and of the reſt; ſo that the poor boy was almoſt OY 
among them, as 1 told you at large before. 

Aunt. Without entering into examples, I grant tis very 
pernicious, and a great obſtruction to family-religion, as 
that many ways. 25 


Sec. Niece. Were there a ſpirit of peace and charity en | 


to be found where there was an, outward appearance of reli 
gion, it would be quite otherwiſe; but that is not our caſe in 
this age. Lou ſee, Madam, what was the caſe in our neigh- 
bour's family, where the religious ſervants, I mean appear. 
ingly religious, were the worlt ſervants and the worſt Chriſ- 
tians they could have met witn. 

Aunt. I did not bring thoſe examples to lefſen the * or 
good, ſerious, religi tous ſervants, but to hint to you the danger 
there is (among thoſe that call themſelves fuch) to find hypo- 
crites, and alſo to note, that religion does not aways 2 
urs ſervant. 
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Sec. Niece. It ougbt to do ſo; and ka do ſo if the rules 
of Chriſtianity were taithtully obſerved; 

Aunt. But it is not always ſo, and therefexe, as I ſay I 
would not take a ſervant that was not religious or religionſly 
ijnclined; fo I do not ſay that 1 wonld not, for the fake of 
being ſerioufly and religiouſly inclined, take a bad ſervant, 
for religion does not always Gualify a ſervant. 

Sec. Niece. No, Madam, religion does not make them 
good humoured, cleanly, active, diligent, and mannerly, and 
the like; it will make them faithful and honeſt, that is in- 
ſeparable; but tliere is many a good Chriſtian that makes a 
bad ſervant. 

Aunt, But I know ſome of. them expedt we ſhould beat 
with all the reſt, for what they call religious. 

Firſt Niece. And perhaps are not ſo at bottom neither. 

Aunt. Nay, that ſort of them are generaliy otherwiſe, and 
put on an appearance of religion only to ditguiſe themſelves 
the more dexteroutly ; and thoſe are the religious ſervants that 

I am apteſt to be deceived by; 3 but there are * ſome of the 
: other 100. 
Sec. Niece. 'Tis one of the worſt parts of a hypocrite, I 
think, when they ſtudy to cover a vicious life with the maſk 
of religion. 

Aunt. But I think too, that it is ſooneſt a 

Sec. Niece. It may indeed be ſooner diſcovered than other 
; diſguiſes, becauſe the levity is apt to break out at proper in- 

yervals in ſpite of the utmoſt caution: But the miſchief is of- 
ten done firſt when the diſcovery is too late to prevent it; and 
therefore upon the whole, there is a great riſk in taking ſer- 
yants that we are not very well aſſured of one way or other. 
Firſt Niece. But I hope you do not e for dev indif- 
ferent. in the caſe. 
Sec. Niese. No, n, very far from u, bat I own ts ci. 
ical caſe. 

Firſt Niece. Let it be as. critical as it will, 'tis abſolutely 
neceſſary to be taken dare of, if we will have religious ſer- 
ants. *Tis a ſad thing to have the maſter and miſtreſs 
pray ing in one part of the houſe, and the men and maids 
ſwearing, or railing, laughing, or jeering in another part of it. 
Next to having the maſter and miſtreſs neligious, it is eſſen - 
dual to a religious family to have the ſervants religions too. 

Sec. Niece. If it is poſſible 20 find ſuch. 


"*s 


As you find them you have them generally. Mot of the 


ns you may imagine: For if a girl has any modeſty, ſhe can- 


| modeſt and willing to be inſtructed, I take, as 1 ſaid before, 


Kervants. 1 


| ei character. 
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Fir. Niece. They muſt be found religious, or be made ſo. 
Sec. Niece. Tis but coarſe work to new-mold a fervant : 


ſervants of this age are incapable rel to be meddled with, 
I mean as to inſtruction. 

Aunt. I cannot ſay fo: I am thankful that I can ſay that 
I have had a looſe, wieked, irreligious ſervant or two, who, 
by taking ſome pains with them, -have been brought to be 
very ſerious and very religious. 

Sec. Niece. Then they have thanked God 55 your better- 
ing them by your inſtruction. | 

Aunt. So they have, I affure you, niece. 

Firſt Niece. But they were originally of a docible tractable 
temper then, which is very rare among ſervants. But, Ma- 
dam, allow you could take that taſk upon you, and your ap- 
plication had ſncceſs, you would not expect that every miſ- 
treſs like you ſhould ſet up for an inſtructor of their ſervants. 

Aunt. No, no; but it is not ſo bopeicls a thing, however, 


not but kiſten a little to the inſtruction of thoſe that wiſh her 
ſo well, and that have ſo little obligation upon them to do it. 
Firft Niece. Why, Madam, an untaught wench, that is 


to be among the number that are Ft to be taken: the very 
example of a religious family will make her religious alſo. 
Aunt. My dear, you touch us all there, and that upon a 
nice point too; it muſt be confeſſed that it is becauſe there 
are ſo few. religious Fares that there are ſo few religions 


Firſt Niece:" That i is true, Madam; but on the other hand, 
Jools, profane, irrefigious ſervants are a great hindrance to 
the ſetting up a religious family. Thoſe I am utterly againft. 

- Aunt. And that is the reafon, child, that 1 ſay ny ſhould 
noi be taken into our families. 


Firſt Niece. And ſhould be turned out 2 as foon as 7 


Sfoovered, and that without any certificate given them of 
their good behavivur, -or without giving them what we call a 


Aunt. We cannot deny them a certifirare, child, when 
whey have' not wronged or robbed us; the law requires that 
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Firſt Niece. But then, Madam, the certificate ſhould men. 
tion that I diſmiſs ſuch a man, or ſuch a maid, for being a 
profane, irreligious perſon, or for breaking the Sabbath day, 
or for not going to church, when ordered to go there, or for 
going abroad to be merry, when they ſhould have been at 
church, and ſuch like, as the caſe may happen to be. 

Aunt. I own there is a great deal of reaſon to do fo; but 
we are to think it hard to do fo, and that it is taking a poor 
ſervant's livelihood from them. 

Firſt Niece. But we ſhould conſider too, how much har. 
der it is to puſh a profligate wretch into a ſober family under 
the recommendation of a falſe character. We cannot fay 
we do juſtice to our neighbour, or to do as we would be 
done by: For ſtill I go back to what we both ſaid before, 
that irreligious ſervants are a great hindrance to maſters and 
miſtreſſes in ſetting up religious rules and exerciſes in their 
| families. | 

Aunt. Ay, and a great diſcouragement i in carrying them 
on when they are {t up; and, for both theſe reaſons, I would 
adviſe all my friends to take no ſervants that had not ſome 
ſenſe of religion upon them. 

Sec. Niece. I join heartily with my ſiſter in her opinion 
if tuch ſervants can be had; but what then muſt be done 
when we get irreligious and profane creatures into our houſes, 
and cannot help it, or find them ſo when we expected the 
contrary? 

2 Aunt. No ! my dear ! The caſe is plain; we muſt not let 
ſervants laugh us out of our religion: We muſt go on in the 
way of our duty, and ſet up the worſhip of God in our 
houſe; aud as often as we find our ſervants flout at it, or 
contemn it, return the contempt upon themſelves, and turn 
them out, but go on to perform the duty: Turn them all 
away that pretend to behave irreverently, or pretend to mock 
or ſcoff at it; I ſay, turn them all away, and let it be the 
ſanding known rule in the family, that all the ſervants that 
come may hear of it as ſoon as they converſe in the houſe; 
then they will know what they have to truſt to, and will be. 
have accordingly. Tis omitting our duty in our families, 
þ 0 92 performing it, that makes ſervants mock. When 
f s religious to- day, and wicked to-morrow, they may 
well e but when ſerious religion is ſeacily un 
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a family, it commands that awe and reverence of ſervartts. 
that they grow religious of couffe. Thus one good family 
breeds good fervarits for another; and the good exatpples of a, 
ſober family make the ſervants all ſober, _ N 
Sec. Niece. I acknowledge all that: But J have not prac- 
tifed that part indeed, of turning them away for their irreli- 
gious profane carriage when difcovered. I have endeavoured 
to get religions ſervants: but when IJ have found them other- 
wiſe I have not turned them off, which indeed [ ſhould have 
done. 18 85 
Aunt. So * you are wrong, my dear; for why not put 
away a coachman or chambermaid a5 well for being wicked 
25 idle, for being an offender againſt Heaven, as well as for 
being an offender againſt ourfelves? 1 3 the none. is 
every way as good. i 4 
Sec. Niete. It tray hold in many caſes. Op 


"Aunt: Indeed, fiece, I think it wifl hold in n all A and. 8 


I can give you tome inſtances, where fervants' knowing it be- 


fore have beliavecl much the better on chat zcebunt: Bot * g 
lite wa] we will talk . part another rims.” 
21 t 4 1 4. I S547 + Pars e * Fx jt Jud ” 
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"A Few YE FA this dy and r rob ee had ar. 

courſed this point about fervants, the aunt and both 
her nieces, that is to ſay, the eldeſt of the ſiſters and the 
widow, had another dialogue upon the ſubject uf giving a 


character to ſervants, andthe juſtice that was to be done in it 


on one ſide and on the other on tlie followi ing occafion. 


The eldeſt ſiſter had taken a very ſconntirel idle jade of a 
ſervant, and that too after having received a v 


racter of her from a gentlewoman with whom ſhe had lived 
before; and ſhe complained heavily of the injuſtice of it, and 
that the had been abuſed by the faid gentlewoman, and was 


telling her tale to ber aunt, which introduced this dialogue. 
Aunt. 1 find, child, you lay all the fault of your being dif- 
appointed! upon the wench's former miſtreſs ; you don! t ſeem 


to fay the niaill Kerſelf has deccived yu. 
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Firſt Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am deceived both ways; 
zut I blame the maid's former miſtreſs moſt. 
"Aunt. Why ſo! did not the maid pretend to * otherwiſe 
than you find her? _ 
© Firſt Niece. Yes, Madam, that is true; but I did not ex- 
pe& ſo much from a maid when the came to be hired; I did 
not expect ſhe would tell me her own faults. 

Aunt. Well, but on the other hand, you did not expect 
ſhe ſhould tell you ſhe was able to do what the did not un- 


eerſtand, or ſhould ann what ſlie was nowiſe h | 


to perform. 

Firſt Niece. No, that vue, Madam: But ne was willing 
to get into a good place. 

Aunt. And to do it, ſhe muſt be allowed to introduce 
herfelf by a parcel of lies and ſhams, and pretend to be what 
| the has no pretence to; I think that as bad as any of the reſt, 

Sec. Niece. I join with my aunt in that part. I. think 
that law ſhould have provided ſome, puniſhment for ſervants 
that give themſelves characters they do not deſerve, as well as 
for other pieces of diſhoneſty ; for, in ſhort, it is a downright 


fraud, a cheat, and a piece of diſhoneſty, intolerable. For 


example, a odok comes and hires herſelf to me to ſerve as 
ſuch, and when ſhe has undertaken the buſineſs, it appears 
ſhe underſtands nothing of cookery, and has never been any 
thing but a middle maid, to waſh and ſcrub the rooms, and 
the like: Or a chambermaid offers herſeff, and rells me ſhe 
knows how to make mantuas, cut hair, clear-ſtarch, and the 
like, and when it comes to the trial acknowledges ſhe does 
not underſtand any of them, or only this, and not that, as it 
happens : Why ſhould not this maid be puniſhed, as well as 
ſhe that, pretending to be honeſt, proves a thief, | 

Aunt. No, child ; ſhe does deſerve to be ill uſed : But the 
caſe differs as to a thief; for ſhe i is puniſhed, not. for preten- 


ding honeſty, and deceiving me in the character, but for her 


actual theft and robbing me of my goods. 


Sec. Niece. Well, Madam, then the puniſhment ſhould 


differ too. I do not ſay ſhe ſhould be hanged; but I think 

ſhe ſhould be puniſhed however ſome way or other. | 
Firſt Niece. We have ways to puviſh ſuch a ſervant, and 

all ſervants too, if all miſtreſſes would be but juſt to them- 


ſelves and to one another. We might make up the defi- 


E i 3 


ciency of the law in that caſe to ourſelves very eafily ; and 
the want of doing ourſelves juſtice is the thing I complain of. 

Aunt. How would you make it up? 

Firſt Niece. Why, Madam, whenever any ſuch favant 
comes to me, I would be ſure to turn her away again, with 
all the reſentment that her behaviour required ; and when ſhe 
ſent any future miſtreſs to me for a character I would do her 
janice:-* 

Sec. Niece. You ſhould fay, fi ſter, that you would do the 
gentle woman juſtice that came to inquire of you about her. 

Aunt. Why, truly, you put it right there, niece. | 

Sec. Niece. Indeed, Madam, that is the foundation of all- 
the grievances we are under about ſervants, that we make no 


-conſcience of doing one another juſtice when we make 155 
- quiries after the character of another's ſervants. 


Firſt Niece. Why, we are loath to hinder poor ſervants; 
for to take away their character is to take away their bread. 


Sec. Niece. We may fay the ſame of a thief, or a houſe. 


breaker, when we find them in our houſes or gardens, and 


take them even in the very fact. We are loath to ruin them 


for it; that it was neceſſity forced them to do what they did ; 


and if we have them committed they will be hanged or tran-, 


ported: Nay, the argument is ſtronger, becauſe the injury 
done may have been trifling, and the puniſhment there is 
loſs of life, which we may be loath to be concerned in. 

Firſt Niece. You carry the caſe a great deal too high, 
lifter; J cannot think they are alike. 

Sec. Niece. Truly, fiſter, I think 'tis much the ame; but 
of the two here is the greater obligation. 


Aunt. I believe I take your notion right, niece; the obli- 


gation is this: If I take a thief, and give him up to the law, 
he is undone, and his life muſt pay for it; and 'tis a fad thing 
for me to let a poor fellow be put to death, or tranſported, 
for robbing me of a trifle : But on the other hand, I am to 
conſider, 1. I am obliged by the law to do it; that i it ĩs not 


I that put him to death, but the laws of his country, and his 


own crime is the cauſe of it; and I am an offender againſt 
that very law, and in ſome ſenſe a confederate with him, at 
leaſt an egcourager of him in his crime, if I omit it: But 
which is more than that, 2. By my, perhaps, unſeaſonable, . 


and indeed . compaſſion, 1 become acceſſary to all the 


* 
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N ebdevies be ſhall be guilty of after it, becauſe, if I had 6 5 
as the law directed mę, I had put him ove of a Pon to ! 
rob or injure any other perſon. _ 
Ses. Niece,. You have fully ie my meaning, Ma. A 
dam, and I take the caſe to be the ſame; I by no means do fl v 
as I ought, or as the law directs, it, when my neighbour WM 
taking a ſervant. after me, and coming to me for a character MI = 
.of her, I decline n the truth of her, ay, and the whole fe 
truth too. ad 
lt Niece. Then no N would, get a place as as | 
are now. N 
Aupt. Then, niece, they would be more humble, and * 
careful how they behave. 
Firſt Niece. It is a nice caſe, and we ought to take a great ra 
care then that we do not injure them. Va 
2 Sec. Niece, That's true, we ought to do them no wrong; Ml 
but we do the perſon that is to take them an irreparable pe 
= rang if we recommend an ill ſervant to them. | 
Aunt. Nay, we break another law that vou have not 6! 
f thought of yet; for we do not do in it as we would be done tio 
ory 17 which is the great Chriſtian rule. wc 
* Sec. Niece. Not only ſo, Madam, but we do as we would {ui 
= 5 be done by; for would any of us, if we go to inquire of rt 
| a ſervant, be told ſhe was honeſt, when ſhe was a thief; that va! 
ſhe was neat, when the was naſty; tight, when ſhe was a to 
flattern ; diligent, when ſhe was idle; quiet, when ſhe was ane 
ſaucy; and modeſt, when ſhe was, it may. be, a bold huſſy, F 
and the like? her 
_ Aunt. I. obſerve, indeed, there is a general back wardneſ 8 
in people whenever we go to inquire about a ſervant. A tha 
miſtreſs cannot be ſuppoſed to recommend earneſtly, becauſe #- 
it is to be granted that ſhe parted with the ſervant. for ſome. iſ ow. 
thing or other. But ſhe is therefore, on the other hand, ſhy 8 
and backward, and. will ſay nothing, or but little of the real cou 
character of the ſervant, becauſe forſooth ſhe would not hin- told 
der her a place; and indeed L would be very loath myſelf to ſhe 
ruin a poor girl becauſe I did not like her; but I do think, I wit! 
as you. ſay, niece, we miſtreſſes are too back ward to be free P 
with one apother-in ſuch caſes. P 
= Sec. Niece. It would not anly aber the end: Madam, 2 il favs 
fo the law. part, Nets it would bring fervants back to be ſer· -.\ 


[2391] 
vants again, as they uſed ta be, and as they ought to be lor 
really they can hardly be called ſervants now.” © * 


Firſt Niece. I wiſh it was with us in caſe of our mbids 
as it is with the gentlemen in the caſe of their men-ſervants, 


viz, that we ſhould be obliged to give certificates to our- axed 


when they went away: 1 
Sec. Niece. Why, even then, the caſe would 15 wt . 
for if the form of the certificate was not ſettled too by the 
act of parliament, we ſhould ſign any thing they deſired us. 
Firſt Niece, Nay, ſiſter, that would be our faults. 
Aunt. Why, fo it is our faults owes child, if we =_ them 
wrong characters. 
Firſt Niece. I do not ſay we ſhould give them wrong cha⸗ 


racters, but I ſhould be loath to fay the utmoſt of a poor ſers 


vant, and ſo prejudice every body againſt her: Perhaps what 
ſhe did amiſs with me ſne might mend with auother, a 
perhaps what might not pleaſe me, another might bear with. 
Sec. Niece. I will put an end to all that immediately 
hſter; I do not mean that I ſhould enter into a long accuſq; 
tion of a ſervant, and give the hiſtory of her life, or that 
would blaſt her for trifles, or give her an ill name for not 
ſuiting exactly to my temper. But I ſpeak in capital eſſential 
articles, ſuch as denominate.a wench a good or a bad ſer- 


yant ; and I'll tell you a cafe, when I went to a lady myſelf 
to inquire about a chambermaid who had been ſent to me by 


another perſon. 
Aunt. But what was the perſon that ſent or recommended 
her? did ſhe know her? 


Sec. Niece. She was an honeſt wellineaing poor woman 


that uſed to help me to maids when I wanted. 


Aunt. But then, 1 ſuppoſe, did not know much of her 


own knowledge. 4 
Sec. Niece. No, Madam, but the maid gave me an ac. 
count where the had lived laſt, and I went to the lady, and 
told her I came to inquire of ſnch a maid ſervant, who, as 
ſhe ſaid, had lived with her. 


with her. "<= 
Pray, boꝶ long did the live-with OST. Ap ſeid 1 
Pray, N Mz = how wr Go He 8 the lived aith ge? 
m 8 . | 
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Almoſt a year, Madam, ſays I. I think it wanted but a 
en or thereabouts; at which ſne made a kind of a hum, 
and ſaid nothing for a while. 

Now I did not like the way of anfwering my queſtion 

with a queſtion ; for I thought ſhe might have told me poſi. 
tively. how long the maid had lived with her, and left me to 
judge whether ſhe had ſpoken truth: Whereas, by returning 
the queſtion upon me, the kept it in her own breaſt to ac- t0 
cCuſe or excufe her. So I turned it ſhort upon her. I hope, 


"1.5 Maa am, ſays I, you will be ſo plain with me as to let me fi 


bouſe 


know whether the ſays true or not. 
Yes, yes, Madam, ſays ſhe. 
This ſurpriſed me again; for this had a double meaning as 
plaid as could be, and it was impoſſible to know whether ſhe 
- meant, yes, that it was as the maid had ſaid, or yes, that ſhe 
would let me know whether the maid had ſaid true or not. 
So I ſtopped a while to give her time to go on and explain 
herſelf;: but finding ſhe did not, I repeated my queſtion. 
Pray, Madam, ſays I, be pleaſed to let me know exactly how 
long ſhe lived with you? | 
Why, Madam, ſays ſhe, not quite a year: The maid ſays 
true in that. 

I was far from being ſatisfied with that kind of anſwer, 
the manner of drawing out her words ſhewing me plainly that | 
the wench had lied. However, leſt I ſhould quarrel with 
her too ſoon, and ſo have no more out of her, I dropped it, 
= aſked her ſome other queſtions. 

Pray, Madam, fays I, is ſhe a good workwoman ? 

. Yes, yes, ſays ſhe, ſhe does her work well enough. 

This was all equivocation again. Any body would have 
waderſivod by my queſtion that I inquired if ſhe was good at 
her needle ; but ſhe would not take it as I meant it, and put 
it off with an anſwer which might be true, if the wench 
knew but how to make a bed, or ſweep a room; fo I ex- 
mlained myſelf, and ſaid, Madam, by a good workwoman, 
mean at her needle, I hope you underſtand me. 
| Truly, Madam, fays ſhe, I think ſhe is well enough; I ne⸗ 

ver put her to much of that kind, n other bands 1 in the 


Well, there ſhe came a little better off with 8 3 
but ſtilball tbis * me vo character of the maid; ſo I went on. 


1 
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Pray, Madam, ſays I, what do you fay to her honeſty ſhe 


5 


is honeſt I hope. = 
I have no reaſon to tax her honeſty, be ſhe; ſhe never 
wronged me of any thing that I know of; I charge her with | 


nothing. * 

Even this was but a very indifferent way of vouching: for 
a girl's honeſty, and if ſhe was A haneſt ſhe was not juſt 
to her. 

Well, Madam, ſays I, may I aſk you what was the occas 
fion of your parting with her? 

O, Madam, fays ſhe, we parted indeed ; he ine I conld 
not agree: I am paſſionate and pretty troubleſome, and my 
maid and I could not hit it; but ſhe may do very well with 
another. Perhaps other miſtreſſes may not be ſo troubleſome 
and difficult as I am; ſhe may do very well; I aſſure you 
ſhe knows how to pleaſe any body but me; ſhe told me ſo 
berſelf. 

I was indeed provoked now, and anſwered, Ian, you 


are pleaſed to give yourſelf ſome hard words; but beg os 


will allow me to ſay, I did not come for the character of the 
maid's miſtreſs, but a character of the maid ; and I doubt, by 


your diſcourſe, you are willing to recommend your maids 


character at the es pence of your own. 
She only ſmiled at me when I ſaid this, and faid again ſhe 


was very difficult and ill to pleaſe : But Betty might do very 


well with another. 

I preſſed her again to let me know what the parted with 
her maid for; but ſhe ſtill ſhuffled me off, and gave me the 
cunningeſt evaſive anſwers. Betty herſelf could not have put 
me off with half the dexterity as her miſtreſs did; ſo I made 
my honours as if I was going away. 

Madam, lays I, you are exceeding tender of your 2 
But I cannot ſay you are equally juſt to a ſtranger that you 


ſee reſolved to depend upon your word for the character of _ 
a a ſervant. However, I ſhall take it the way I hope you in- 


tend it, namely, that though it may not be for the girl's ad- 


vantage to have the particulars of her behaviour told, yet 


you would have me underſtand by it that her conduct will 


not bear a character, and that you would not have me ne 


ture 8 825 her; muy I ſhall take your advice. 


— 
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i ET At this he ſeemed concerned as if ſhe had expected che 


er aukward way of talking of the wench had ſatisfied me, 
Aud that I did not underftand her; and as J offered to go, 
Pray, Madam, ſays ſhe, don't ſay ſo ; Betty may make you a 
good ſervant; I am ſorry you ſhoul4 take me ſo; the maid 
may do "ey well i in another place thongh ſhe might not ſuit 
me. 

A5 1 was talking, 1 obſerved, that, in the drawing room 
to the room we fat in, there fat a gentleman reading on a 
great book, and every now and then he looked off his book, 
when his wife (for it was her hutband) ſpoke, as if he was 
ſurpriſed at what ſhe faid; and as the folding doors ſtood 
wide open, ſo that the rooms were, as it were, let both into 
one, he heard all we ſaid, and I perceived that äs he looked 
off his bock when his wife ſpoke, ſo he almoſt laughed out- 
night when I ſpoke. 

At laſt, as if he was not able to hold any longer, he clap. 
ped up the book pretty hard, and threw it by, and came for. 
wurd into the room we were in, and making me a very low 
Sow as tie paſſed, he offered to go out, when his lady ſtept 
up to him, and faid ſomething ſoftly, which he anſwered 
foftly, and with abundance of good humour in his face, ſaid 
to his wife, My dear, I will not interrupt you; upon which I 
offered to go away. By no means, Madam, ſaid he, my 


f duſineſs is of no moment. So taking hold of his wife's hand, 


he, as it were, turned her towards me, and, at going away, My 
gear, fays he, don't hold the lady in ſuſpenſe ahout your 
Twaid, fer 1 hear that is the buſineſs : Let her have a true Cha- 
rafter of her; you would be glad to de dealt plainly with 
yourſelf. His wife ſmiled, but faid nothing at firſt ; but pre- 
| 2 turning to him, and all in a pleaſant good humour, ſhe 
him a little tap on the arm with her hand: Do you 

a character of her if you think I han't done it well. 
Aft 17 favs he: Why then, Madam, ſays he to me, with 
my wife's" leave; ſhe is a damn'd jade, a horrid ſcold, a liar, 


and though ſhe has, I believe, ſtolen nothing from us, was a 


chief in the place ſhe came laſt from, which we heard of lince, 
and for that very thing my wife turned ber away. 
I made a courteſy, and told him T was greatly obliged to 
him for ſo much fincerity, zd found his lady had been only 
tender of his maid's character, but had not at all recom- 


? 
' is 
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| mended her. Why, dh, A he, my wife was chess 9 


in this wench, only by the people ſhe lived with before, gi 
ing her ambiguous anſwers, and ſpeaking as favourably of: 
her as they could; and that is the ruin of us all, adds he, in 


taking ſervants. 


But, Sir, ſays I, the lady me ness with before qid your 
lady a great deal of wrong, if the knew her to be what you 
ſay ſhe was in her ſervice. | 

I don't know, Madam, how it was for FURY I never mad 
dle with theſe things, ſays he, but I believe my wife was not 
ſo nice in her inquiries as you are; or if the was, ſhe was 
eaſier to be cheated in their anſwers; and it is ladies being 
thus backward to give juſt and plain accounts to one anos 
ther, that is the reaſon that ſuch a wretched gang of wenches 
run from houſe to houſe, and get places, and behave in them 
as they do. Would the ladies, ſays he, be juſt to one ano- 
ther, ſpeak plain and honeſtly, and give the creatures ſuch 
characters as they deſerve, they would take care to deſerve 
better characters, and not behave ſo inſolently and ſo ſaucily 
as they do. This jade, Madam, ſays he, that you come 
to inquire of, has inſulted and taunted her miſtreſs two'or 
three times, at ſuch a rate, that I have been forced to ſend a 
footman into the room to bring her out by the head and 
ſhoulders, for fear her miſtreſs ſhould be frighted; and yet 
ſhe is ſo good to that ſlut that ſhe cannot find in heart to ſpeah 
the truth of her. 

My dear, ſays the lady, I have not ſaid any thing but truth 
of her. 6. ; 

Well, my dear, fays ſhe again, I was not upon my bath. wr” 

Why, that is true too, child, ſaid he, but you are upon 
your honour, and that is equivalent to an oath,; and it 
would be hard to have this lady left to take ſuch a devil into 
her houſe, merely for fear of injuring the wench; why, you, 
would injure the family you ſuffer to take her much more 
than the maid. Let her go ſeek her fortune where nobody 
knows her, and there ſhe may have time to mend her man- 
ners, aud come to town again. * 

Aunt. Why, niece, this gentleman was your inftruor. 1 | 
think it is juſt his language that you ſpeak ; only I Tay voy 
e ee decoy 
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e. Niece. And very good language too, Madam ; it is for 


nt, idle ſervants in the world. 


F irſt Niece. It would make ſervants more cautious * their 
behaviour, I confeſs; but then, ſiſter, it would put it into the 


power of miſtreſſes to ruin poor ſervants when they pleaſed, 
and even when there was no goad cauſe ; the bread of a ſer- 
vant would depend upon the breath of a miſtreſs. 2 1 
Sec. Niece. There is no good in this world without a 
mixture of evil; no convenience without its inconvenience; 
but the damage that way, if it ſhould be ſo at any time, is 
infinitely leſs than the miſchief to families which comes by 
the inſolence and wickedneſs of ſervants. 
Aunt. Nay, by the univerfal degeneracy of 8 you 
might have ſaid; for even thoſe we call good ſervants at this 
time, are quite different things from what they were in former 


times, ay, even ſince I can remember. 


+ Bec. Niece, Well, Madam, but I could propoſe a remedy 


N even againſt that part which my ſiſter objects againſt, of do- 


Ing ſervants wrong; for I do not deny that ſome miſtreſſes 


may injure their ſervants, and there ought to be no wrong on 
* hand. 


Firſt Niece. I have known a miſtreſs refuſe to give a poor 
Shrine a character, only becauſe ſhe was unwilling to part 
; wich her, and yet at the fame time uſe her ill too. 

Sec. Niece. Such things may happen, I do not deny that. 


Pirſt Niece. I have known a miſtreſs injure a ſervant by 


a partiality in favour of other ſervants, and give a maid an ill 


e © aruter when ſhe has not deſerved i ” by the mere e 


Aued on her by others. 

Sec. Niece. It is not poſſible to rds up all the caſes 
* which a miſtreſs may injure a ſervant, it is true; and there 
an be no rule fo exact as that nobody mall be oppreſſed: 
t I have two things to fay. 

1. All the injuſtice that can be ſoppoſed to happen that 


1 way, is not equal to that which miſtreſſes and families now 
fuffer from the inſolence and: baſeneſs of ſervants ; and 


_ therefore ve temedy i is to be embraced, and the leſſer evil 


dhbeſen- . 84 8; 5 I 7 N ; 
© Se There may be methods direted- pads" law; that, in 
- ſuch eaſes, where miſtreſſes have nothing capital to charge 


_ want of this gentleman's rule which we have my ſaucy, in- 
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upon a ſervant, they ſhall be obliged to give them- certificates” 
of their behaviour. _ Bk 
Aunt. I have often thouglit of that; but unleſs the fort 5 


— * 


parliament, the miſtreſſes will juſt write what they pleaſe ; 
and when they are prejudiced againſt a ſervant, will {ay no- 
thing in their certificates that ſhall do them any lervice, or | 
recommend them at all to any one elſe. | ”Y 

Sec. Niece. Thoſe mult be very malicious poopie that will — 
go. that length with a ſervant. } - 

Firſt Niece. But ſuch people there are, and ſuch perhaps 
there will always be. 

Sec. Niece. Well, theee may be a remedy for that too, fir 
there may be two or three ſeveral forms of certificates di- 
rected by the law; one volunteer, and full to all the beha- 
viour of a ſervant, and the other to her n an lobriety 
only. | 

Aunt. Why, then, child, ohio wrecks ky a 4 
that had only your ſecond rate certificates only; they would 
preſently ſay, her miſtreſs had given her no Character: oe 4 
what ſhe could not help. 

Sec. Niece. I rather think, Madam, that all e wo Id + 
content themſelves with what you are Jenſen to call bo 


Aunt. Come, let us hear has kind of certificate ith if 
2 are lawyer enough to draw it up. a . NY 
Sec. Niece. I am not lawyer enough to draw it up in WE. 


form; but it ſhould whe to this purpole, Mann 
I 
THE CERTIFICATE. 5 ay 


TA.B. de hereby certify, thar the beater havenf; H. B. lived with. 
nie as à chamber maid our year and a quarter, ending the 
day of 5 als, during*which time Jhe - 


&..- 3 my hand, 


een «. Why, oak: niece, a je es that aaa nox ö wm ; 
Go much e eee AW el Ss 8 1 


> 
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Sec. Nie iece. Well, Madam, and a ſervant that did not de. 
7 7; : re fo much charadter as that no miſtreſs ought to take. ſhi 
"Firſt Niece. But ſuppoſe, ſiſter, a. miſtreſs would mali. thi 
oath deny it, as I ſaid before. 
Sec. Niece. Why, then the maid ſhould have the ſame 
remedy as ſhe has for her wages, viz. complain to a juſtice of tal 
peace, that in caſe upon the miſtreſs's being heard, if ſhe 
could not give ſufficient reaſons, and proof of the fact for ho 
which ſhe refuſed ſuch a certificate, the juſtice ſhould ſign 
the certificate to the maid, intimating, that having heard all 
that could be alledged, he did not find there was fufficient th: 
cauſe for refuſing, it. for 
_ Aunt. Well, niece, and what was your firſt-rate certificate, = -.: 
Pray that you called this the ſecond ? 


Sec. Niece Why, Madam, when a miſtreſs may have a py 
kindneſs for a ſervant, and is willing to give her an extraor- fas 


dinary recommendation, ſhe may add, that ſhe is a very th 
good needle woman, or that ſhe is a very good cook, that th 
ſhe was not only faithful but diligent, and ſo in other caſes: | 
But, as I ſaid, I believe any ſervant will be contented with & 


the ſecond, which is ſufficient. fel 

Firſt Niece. I agree that the giving ſuch certificates would wy 

| put an end to theſe inquiries. ca 

| Sec. Niece. Which oftentimes leave us in the dark as FS 
-much-as we were * they are made; nay, and ſometimes 

more a great deal. A 


Aunt. That is our fault indeed that we will not with free- ju. 
dom and plainneſs acquaint one another what we are to en- ; 
pect from the maids we hire; and it is preſuming upon this he 
charitable diſpoſition of miſtreſſes, that maids behave ſo lau- in 
cily as they do. 05 
Sec. Niece. Well, if any of my maids go from me, I tell a 
them plainly beforehand what they are to expect of me, and 
what kind of ana I ſhall give them if they ſend any bedy of 
to me. th 
Firſt Niece. And what effect has it upon mw? | are they 1 
the better for it? 
Seec. Niece. Why, I'll tell you what effect it- bad upon one 8 
*. 7 ans my maids. - I had told her my mind very roundly one day of 
A 6 Ac > 


* 


4 


e. 


. 
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maid turned very Mort upon me, and told me ſhe was ay . 


ſhe could not pleaſe me, and hoped I would provide my 


then. I told her that ſhe ſhould not oy ſhe could not pleaſe | 


me, but that ſhe, would not pleaſe me. 


She anſwered very pertly, that it was as L would; Tight 


take it which way I pleaſed. 
Very well, ſays I, Mary, you are very tart with me. I 


hope when you ſend your next miſtreſs to me for a character 


you will expect to hear thoſe very words again. 
Why, would I be fo barbarous, ſaid ſhe, to rip up words 


that paſſed in anger, and give them for the character of any 


ſervant ? 


No, Mary, ſays I, you ſhould not fay, will I be fo barba- 8. 
rous? you ſhould ſay, would I be ſo honeſt as to give a cha . * 


racter of you from your own mouth? Depend upon it, Mary, 
fays I, I ſhall not be ſo unjuſt to any miſtreſs, to conceal a 


thing of that moment from them; why, it would be doing 


them the greateſt injury in the world, 


She ſtood ſtill a good while and ſaid nothing; but as the 3 
faw me looking at her, as if 1 expected an anſwer, the girl 
fell a crying, run to me and offering to kneel to me, begged 


my pardon, and told me ſhe hoped I would allow her to re- 
call -her warning; for ſhe was reſolved ſhe would live with 
me till ſhe had deſerved a better character. 


Aunt. Poor girl: 1 ſhould have told her ſhe might wy 
when ſhe would then, for ſhe had deſerved a better character 


juſt then. 
Sec. Niece. I did not ſay fo to her, but I would not Jet 


her kneel; and J told her I-would not infiſt upon her warn- _ 
ing; for ſo long as ſhe behaved ſo to me, I beine 1 fond. 2 
never put her away. 5 


Aunt. Well, did ſhe mend afterwards ? 
Sec Niece. Indeed ſhe was a very good ſervant Pee 
only a little haſty, and impatient of reproof; but ſhe proved 


the beſt · ſervant after 1 it that any 2 ever had. _ dhe is with 


me ſtill. 


AumZTe is certainly ſo, if we give fair, bold, and tt 


characters of then „ and if once it came to be the cuſtom 
or general az{8iF: among miſtreſſes, ſervants would quickly 
carry it af dene ede, at leaft r would * care 
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Sec. Niece. And we ſhould not cheat one another as we £9 
do now, in giving characters to the vileſt creatures that fall Wl 


in our Wp. f _ 
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RMSTRONG's 8 Seven Sermons, chiefly to the Poor 
and Unlearned, 1s ſewed at 
Arthur's Sermons on various Subjects, 8vo. 5s. 2662s 
Mr. Anderſon's Hiſtory of his Life and . 12mo. 28s 
Agreeable Companion, 12mo. 2s 
Anſon's Voyage, 2 vols. 5s. 
Barrie's Collection of Engliſh Proſe and Verſe, for the als of 
Schools, r2mo. 1s 6d 

Boſton's Fourfold State, 8 vo. and s. 
s View of this and the other World, 12mo. 3s 
— 's View of the Covenant of Works, 12mo. 2s 6d 
—-—'$ Diſtinguiſhing Character of true Believers, I2mMo. 28 6d 
s Sermons, 12mo. 1s 6d S 3 ES | 
ss View of the Covenant of Grace, 12mo. 25 by | 3 
Brown's Hiſtory of the Bible, 2 vols. 145 1 
— s Sacred Tropology, 12 mo. 3s 
«s Chriſtian Journal, 12mo. 2s 6d 
Blackbird, a Song Book, 12mo. 1s 3d. 
Burkitt's Poor Man' 's Help, and wo Man's Guide, 1amo. 
„ N 
Bradbury's Cabinet of Jewels, amo. 1s | . 
Braidley's complete Engliſh Cook, r2mo. 18 3 * 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progreſs, as 
s Come and Welcome to Jeſus Chriſt, x is 3d 
Boyle's Voyages and Adventures, 25 6d _ 
Duncan's Communicant's Affiſtant, rs 30 and 18 6d 
Divine Breathings, 12mo. gd _ | FW 
Divine Meditations, 12mo 2s | 1 
Dyer's Chriſt's famous Titles, &c. 12m0. 18 6 
Doolittle's Treatiſe concerning the Lord's ſupper,” 18 
Erſkine's Goſpel Sonnets; or Spiritual Songs, 12mo. 28 
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Erfkine, 8 Potaptents upon the Song of . amo. 13 

Fables of Eſop and others, 12 mo. 1s 

Family Inſtructor, in three Parts, 12 mo. 2s 6d 

Fiſher's Marrow of Modern Divinity, ra mo. 2s 6d 

Flavel's Divine Conduct; or, the Myſtery of Providence, 
12mo. 28 6d 

s Huſbandry Spiritnaliſed, 12 mo. 2s 6d 

 ——'$ Token for Mourners, 12ryg. 1s 

Generous Briton; or, the authentic Memoirs of William 
Goldimith, Eſq. 2 vols. 12mo. 65 

Grave, a Poem, by R. Blair; and an Elegy in a Country 
Church-Yard, by Gray, 6d 

Guthrie's Chriſtian's great Intereſt, in 2 Parts, 1s 6d 

Gouge's Young Man's Guide, &c. 1s 6d 

Gentleman' s New. year's-gift, 1s 

—— 's Complete Jockey; with the perfect Horſeman 
and experienced Farrier, 12mo. 28 

Gray's Directions and Inſtigations to the Duty of Prayer, 1s 

Hale's Complete Cattle Doctor, r2mo. 1s ſewed 

Hiſtory of the Devil, ancient and modern, in two Parts, 
1219. 25 64 | 

Hitory of the Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cor- 
nith Nan. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s 

Hifiorv of Valantine and Orſon, 6d ſewed 

——— of the Life of Tamerlane the Great, 12mo. 1s 64d 

of the Trojan Wars, 18 
of the Seven Champions of Chriſtendom, 6d ſewed 

— of ihe Seven Wile Maſters of Rome, 64 ſewed 

Henry's Method for Prayer, 12mo. 18 6d 

— — 's Communicant's Companion, 12mo. 25 

—— on the Pleaſantneſs of a Religious Life, 18 

—.—7 Directions for Daily Communion with God, 12mo, 18 

Jovial Songſter; or, Marine Me dley, od ſewed 

Keach's Travels of true Godlineſs, 1s 

ss Travels of Ungodlineſs gd 

Letter Writer; or, Poite Secretary, 18 

Landells's Collection, in Proſe and Verſe, 2 mo. 25 

Letter Writer, (compiete) 12mo. 28 

Marſhall on Sanctitication, 1210. 2s 6d 


